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We offer some bargains in slightly 
used sets of the 


Century Dictionary 


10 sets, buckram binding . . offered at $22.50 
5 sets, buckram binding . . offered at 25.00 
3 sets, buckram binding .. offered at 20.00 
5 sets, half pigskin binding, offered at 35.00 
3 sets, half pigskin binding, offered at 30.00 

1 set, buckram binding, (brand new) at 35.00 

1 set, 3/4 morocco binding . offered at 55.00 

1 set, 1/2 morocco binding . offered at 25.00 


Century Dictionary of Names and 
the Century Atlas 


Last Edition — New Fresh Copies — Sold Separately 


Century Dictionary of Names, 1/2 morocco, $7.00 
Century Atlas . . . . . - 1/2 morocco, 9.00 


We Make a Specialty of Reference Works 
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of Technical, Industrial, Engineering 
and Scientific Books, is ready 
and will be mailed you 
gratis on request 


HIS is a complete list, giving the name, size, price, 
table of-contents and brief descriptive note of all 
of our publications and importations, classified 

by subjects, and indexed by authors with a subject 


finding list. 


We Can Be of Service to You 


E have special facilities for library importations and are prepared to 
W offer librarians the opportunity to examine the newest scientific 
books without cost. Our plan is to submit parcels of the 
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American and English 


Our 1915 Catalog 
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PUBLICA TIONS 


© VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY 


Put Now 


economical importations of the latter can be effected, to do so; the 
copies originally submitted being returned, when subsequently replaced 
by those specially imported. The advantages of this plan are apparent. 


UR service is specialized. We are specialists in all kinds and 
classes of books to meet the infinite variety of needs of the 
scientific, technical and engineering professions We have been 
publishing and selling technical books fo1 over fifty years, and are as 
familiar with the out of the way earlier books are we are with the last 
word in scientific literature. We are especially fitted to save you much 
time and trouble in your search for technical information. 


A “BUREAU OF INFORMATION” 


is always at your service and ready to suggest books to fill your needs 
on any phase of scientific interest. Inquiries by mail are given careful 
and prompt attention. 
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‘‘MONTHLY RECORD OF SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE” 
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The American Year Book 
Edited by Francis G. Wickware 


A digest of progress and achievement in every field of human activity duri 


men and all who are in search of accurate information in an easily accessible form, 


900 Pages, 8v0. Cloth, $3.00 net. 
Rural Credits 
By Myron T. Herrick 


Formerly Ambassador to France. 


in this country and abroad, and this authoritative account, written without bias, fu 
a clear and comprehensive review of the subject from every possible viewpoint. 
$2.00 net. 


Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear and Rage 
By Walter B. Cannon, M.D. 
Professor of Physiology, Harvard University. 
A most readable and informing volume, written in popular style, ! 
the actual physical changes which take place in the body under the influence of 
emotional conditions. Illustrated $2.00 net 


The Business of Advertising 
By Earnest Elmo Calkins of Calkins and Holden 


A comprehensive view of the whole field of advertising work for the manuf: 


Illustrated $2.00 net. 


Advertising and Selling 
By Harry L. Hollingworth 


Instructor in Psychology, Columbia University. 


$2.00 net. 


Retail Selling and Store Management 
By Paul E. Neystrom 


costs. $1.50 net. 


Send for descriptive circulars 


|p. APPLETON AND COMPANY - Publishers - NEW YORK 


or consumer, but more especially for the person who would make advertising a profe 


ng the 


past twelve months. The book has become indispensable as a reference work in schools, 
colleges, and libraries and among literary workers, journalists, scientists and business 


The author has made a clear and exhaustive study of credit systems among farmers 


rnishes 


acturer 


A study of the psychology of appeal and response in modern advertising written in 
popular style for the general reader as well as for the specialist in the advertising fie 


ld 


A valuable work for the retail store manager or salesperson, taking up in detail the 
problems of the retail store and the various activities with which salespeople are closely 
connec ted $2.00 net. 

Money and Bankin 
By John Thom Holdsworth 
Dean of the School of Economics and Finance, University of Pittsburgh. 

Covering the origin and progress of banking in the United States from r7o2 to the 
present day. The new currency legislation and its effect on banking and credit “systems 
is also discussed. $2.00 net. 

Three New Volumes in the National Municipal League Series 
Edited by Clinton Rogers Woodruff 
ee 
Woman’s Work in Municipalities 
By Mary Ritter Beard 

An inspiring account of the work women are accomplishing in America in the fields of 
education, public health, civic improvement, etc. 

$1.50 net. 
The City Manager 
By Harry Aubrey Toulmin, Jr. 

A om lete study of the new form of municipal government in charge of ene city 

manager which has been adopted in many cities of the South and West 
$1.50 net. 
Lower Living Costs in Cities 
By Clyde Lyndon King 
Professor of Palitical Science, University of Pittsburgh. 

Analyzing the present-day living costs of the city dweller in this country and show- 

ing what has been done in American, German and English cities to minimize these 
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BERNARD QUARITCH 
London 


would draw attention tc the fact that although he is gener- 
ally known to the world as a dealer in the rarer and more 
expensive books which appeal to wealthy collectors, the de- 
partment of Rare and Curious Books is but one of the 
various sections of his business, which is designed to in- 
clude every branch and ramification of the Bookselling 
Trade. 


Although his stock of the rarer books is larger and more 
universal than that of any other dealer, the departments of 
ancient and recent Scientific Books, Works on the various 
Arts, and the General Literature of all nations, are 
thoroughly representative and comprehensive. 


The Publishing Department has during recent years 1s- 
sued many fine and expensive works. The Agency Branch 
deals with the publications of 24 Government Institutions, 
and Learned Societies. 


Agency for the Supply of Public Libraries 


This Department, which is thoroughly equipped, has in- 
creased very largely during the last few years, probably ow- 
ing to the fact that it is realized that Bernard Quaritch’s 
assistants are trained booksellers. The firm is the trusted 
agent of various public libraries in America and the British 
Colonies for the supply of New and Secondhand Books, 
Periodicals, and Newspapers. 


As it is possible that, owing to the present war, many li- 
braries of public bodies, who hitherto have been supplied 
by German agencies, have found their supplies cut off, Ber- 
nard Quaritch offers his services as European Agent for the 
supply of everything connected with the Bookselling trade, 
even if it be only temporarily until the war be finished. 


BERNARD QUARITCH—— 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond Street, London 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


PRESS PUBLICATIONS 


Uniform with The Oxford Book of English Verse 
THE OXFORD BOOK OF AMERICAN 
ESSAYS 


Chosen by Branper Mattuews 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. pp. xi+508. Net. $1.25 


THE GREEK COMMONWEALTH 
Politics and Economics in Fifth-Century Athens 
By E. ZimMeERN. 
Cloth. With Map. pp. 457. 
Review of First Edition. 
“As a text-book, or as a reference work for the 
principles underlying the unfolding of Greek 
civilization, this volume is eminently worthy.”— 
Literary Digest. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
Being a Digest of the Statute Law Relating 


Thereto, with historical introduction and explana 
tory matter. By Sir Courtenay Itsert G.C.B.. 


K.C.S.L 
8vo. Cloth. pp. xxxvii+4o0. $4.75 


HOMOGENEOUS LINEAR 
SUBSTITUTIONS 
By Harotp Hitton, M.A., D.Sc. 


8vo. Cloth. pp. 184. $4.15. 


8vo. $2.90 


American College and University Series 
_ General Editor, GEORGE PHILIP KRAPP 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Gilt top. With illustra- 
tions. Each $1.50 
“The pec ular merits of this series are charm and 


accuracy he books are not oniy informative 

but interestingly written.”—The Boston Tran- 

script 
HARVARD By Joun Hays Garviner 
PRINCETON By Varnum Lanstnc 
COLUMBIA By Frevertck Pavur Kepret 

Other volumes in preparation. 

ELECTRICITY IN GASES 

By J. S. Towwnsenn 

Svo. Cloth. pp. xv+496. $4.75 


STUDIES IN CARTO.-BIBLIOGRAPHY: 


British and French, and in the Bibliography of 


Itineraries and Roadbooks By Str Herpert 
Grorat ForpuAM, 
&vo. Cloth. pp. xiit180. With four illus- 
trations, $2.00 


THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH DRAMA 
By Wynne. 

Crown. &vo. 282. $1.15. 
Contents: Early Church Drama on the Conti 
nent, English Miracle Plays, Moralities and In 
terludes, Rise of Comedy and Tragedy. Comedy 
wyly, Greene, Peele, Nash Tragedy: Lodge 
Kyd, Marlowe, Arden of Feversham, The Eliza 
bethan Stage 


Oxford University Press, American Branch, 35 West 32d Street, New York 


The Nations of 


16mo, cloth 


THE IDEAL HANDBOOKS OF THE CRISIS 
Edited by L. G. REDMOND-HOWARD 


the War Series 


Each net 50 cents 


Much is being written on the war from the military point of view, but a series of 


small handbooks, showing the history of 
a wide public. 


ters on Armaments, Military Strength, and 


In addition to tracing the rise 
position of the various countries at the outbreak of the war are added 


each nation in a condensed form, will attract 
of each nation, facts concerning the 
There are chap- 
Forces, ete., etc. 


France and the French People 
Russia and the Russian People 
Germany and the German People 
Japan and the Japanese People 
Belgium and Belgian People 


Austria and Austrian People 
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News,” 
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A catalogue 


of libraries has always been a specialty of 
ave the largest stock of Catholic books of 
all publishers and have unsurpassed facilities for supplying 
new books as soon as they appear. 
mates will be oupplied on request. 
“Catholic Books in English” containing a list 
of practically all books published to-day in all English-speak- 
ing countries, will be sent free on request. 


We shall be glad to send on request our 
' * published eight times a year. 
of all new Catholic books published in English. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago 


Lists of books with esti- 


in cloth, printed on fine paper, with 345 portraits of authors, 
will be mailed upon receipt of soc. Supplements will 
BENTIGER BROT ERS issued from time to time and will be furmished free 


An edition bound 


“Catholic Book 
Gives a complete record 
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CATHOLIC 
BCOK NEWS 
BENZIGER BROTHERS 


REPLACEMENTS for LIBRARIES 


John R. Anderson 


At Discounts of 50 to 70 per cent 
We are able to offer over 30,000 vols. of standard books for libraries 


(Fiction, Juveniles and Miscellaneous) at reduced prices 
The attention of librarians is called to our extensive stock, to cover 
needed replacements of worn out or lost books, which we offer at 15 to 
40 per cent below regular library prices. 
Extended list will be sent on application, or we will quote special prices 
on your wants if lists are submitted. 


31 West 15th Street, 


New York 


By CHARLES S. 


Superintendent. Hebrew 


IV. The Club Leader 
V. Problems of Internal 


— 


Auxiliary to the Club 


BERNHEIMER, Ph.D., and 


Educational Society, Bhlyn 


The Club as a Miniature Government 


VI. Hew to Hold the Club Together 
Social and Literary Features 
The Gymnasium and Playground as 


and all interested 
CONTENTS 
Outline XL. 
. I The Club World 
The Boy and the Gang 


ment 


Trade Selling Agents 


1X. Parliamentary Guide 
i X. Girls’ Clubs 

“e Wholesale Dealers in Books 


CLUBS 


JACOB M. COHEN, 


Club Director, Recreation Centre 20, New York 


An authoritative text-book for club leaders and members, 
recreation and social centres, settlements, Y. M. C. A.’s, 
in social and educational 


Club Aids 


A.B., LL.M. 


work. 


(a) Themes for Debate 
(b) 
(c) ary Meetings 
(d) Declamations 


(e) Plays 
Club Miscellanea 


(c) Names of Clubs 
(d) Reports and Accounts 


(e) Cheers 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.00 NET 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Rectangular style case Newark Museum Association, Newark, N. J. 


Extruded bronze and glass museum case, fitted with plate glass shelves on center 
supporting standards. Shelves adjustable on inchcenters. Made by Library Bureau. 


Catalog ‘‘L. B. Museum cases’’ on request. 


Library Bureau 


Designers and makers of 


Technical library furniture and supplies 
Steel bookstack Museum cases 


Boston Chicago New York 


43 Federal st. 6 North Michigan av. 316 Broadway 
‘Ome block south from A. L. A. headquarters) 


Salesrooms in forty lecding cities in the United States, Canada, Great Britain and France. 
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Taft, Hon. William H. ETHICS IN SERVICE. (Page 
Lectures.) 12mo. Cloth binding. Price $1.00 net. (In 
preparation.) 


Hadley, Arthur T. UNDERCURRENTS IN AMERICAN 
POLITICS. (Being the Ford Lectures, delivered at Ox- 
ford University, and the Barbour-Page Lectures, deliv- 
ered at the University of Virginia, in 1914.) 12mo. Cloth 
binding. Price $1.35 net. (Ready.) 


McAneny, Hon. George. MUNICIPAY. CITIZENSHIP. 
(Dodge Lectures.) 12mo. Cloth binding. Price $1.15 
net. (In preparation.) 


University 
Pepper, George Wharton. THE LYMAN BEECHER LEC- 
TURES ON PREACHING. 12mo. Cloth binding. Press 
Price $1.50 net. (In preparation.) 
209 Elm Street 


Hooker, Brian. FAIRYLAND. The Book of the Opera. New Haven, Conn. 
1zmo. Cloth binding. 137 pages. Price $1.00 net. 
(Ready.) 
225 Fifth Avenue 


(By the same author), POEMS. 12mo. Cloth binding. 100 New York City 
pages. Price $1.25 net. (Ready.) 


Johnson, Henry. A Metrical Translation of DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY. 12mo. 
Cloth binding. 440 pages. Price $2.50 net. (Ready.) 


Durham, Willard H. CRITICAL ESSAYS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
by Gildon, Hughes, Dennis, Farquhar, Steele, Addison, Pope, Welsted and Ramsay, 
edited with an Introduction and Notes. 8vo. Cloth binding. 420 pages. Price 
$1.75 net. (Ready.) 


Deming, Clarence. YALE YESTERDAYS. 8vo. Cloth binding. 248 pages. Illustra- 
tions. Index. Price $2.25 net. (Ready.) 


Swain, George F. CONSERVATION OF WATER BY STORAGE. (Chester S. 
Lyman Lectures.) 8vo. Cloth binding. Price $3.00 net. (Ready.) 


Woodbine, George E. (Editor), BRACTON: De LEGIBUS ET CONSUETUDINIBUS 
ANGLIAE. 6 vols. Imperial 8vo. Board binding. Vol. I, 464 pages. Price 
$5.00 net. (Ready.) 


PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN GEOLOGY. (Dana Commemorative Lectures delivered 
on the Silliman Foundation.) By William N. Rice, Frank D,. Adams, Arthur P. 
Coleman, Charles D. Walcott, Waldemar Lindgren, Frederick Leslie Ransome and 
William D. Matthew. 8vo. Cloth binding. 340 pages. 68 illustrations. Maps. 
Index. Price $4.00 net. (Ready.) 


NOTES TO A SELECTION OF LATIN VERSE. By Henry D. Wild, George E. 
Howes, Monroe N. Wetmore, John S. Galbraith, and Alfred M. Dame, Members of 
the Latin Faculty of Williams College. 16mo. Cloth binding. 60 pages. Paper 
binding, 30 cents net; cloth binding, 40 cents net. (Ready.) 


WRITINGS ON AMERICAN HISTORY, 1913. A Bibliography of Books and Articles 
on United States and Canadian History Published during the year 1913, with some 
Memoranda on Other Portions of America. Compiled by Grace Gardner Griffin. 
Imperial 8vo. Cloth binding. 199 pages. Index. Price $2.00 net. (In preparation.) 


THE CENTENARY OF THE YALE MEDICAL SCHOOL. Edited by Dr. William 
H, Carmalt. 8vo. Cloth binding. 60 pages. Price $2.00 net. (Ready.) 
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Tue embargo on neutral traffic, through 
the paper blockades declared both by Ger- 
many and England, is effective in one re- 
spect to the serious embarrassment of libra- 
ries. Many American libraries subscribe 
widely to foreign periodicals which are of 
the utmost importance to their readers, and 
the failure to obtain current numbers is not 
only a present inconvenience, but may result 
in breaking the long sets of periodicals 
which many libraries bind and permanently 
preserve. Even German periodicals coming 
through Italy have been interrupted in 
transit, and the result is very serious from 
the point of view of library records. Vice 
versa, American periodicals going to for- 
eign libraries are in the same plight. It has 
been suggested that the Department of 
State should endeavor to obtain from the 
belligerent powers facilities for transmit- 
ting books and periodicals—which are in no 
sense contraband—especially to libraries; 
and we recommend that librarians who have 
had cause to feel the results of the embargo 
should write directly to the Secretary of 
State asking that such steps be taken. It 
may be that none may prove practicable, but 
the effort will at least add to the creditable 
record of this country in endeavoring to 
maintain the facilities of traffic which right- 
ly belong to neutrals, even in face of such a 
world catastrophe as the present. 


Tue whirligig of time indeed brings 
about its revenges, and it is gratifying to 
note that ex-State Librarian Galbreath of 
Ohio has been replaced in his old post by 
unanimous vote of the Board after three 
years of unhappy experience with political 
and partisan administration of the library. 
If this were simply a matter of revenges, 
in a turn-about or counter-revolution, the 
replacement would have little significance 
and might indeed be subject to criticism 
as the too frequent reversal between ins 
and outs. But Mr. Galbreath’s reappoint- 


ment is concurred in by the member of the 
Board of the opposite political party, and 
is based on the report of the State Budget 
Commissioner, who is also of the same po- 
litical faith as the recent incumbent, the 
results of whose administration he so seri- 
ously criticizes. Both in the main library 
and in the department of traveling libraries, 
the Commissioner found the results of po- 
litical pull so flagrantly bad that he has no 
words too strong in which to rebuke them, 
as the extracts from his report elsewhere 
given will suffice to show. Political ap- 
pointees who depend upon pull and not 
upon service for their positions are of 
course unmanageable from the administra- 
tive point of view—and always will be. 
The Ohio experience furnishes an object 
lesson which will be valuable throughout 
the library profession in hereafter resist- 
ing partisan attacks. 


Mr. Carnecie’s benefactions for libra- 
ries have accomplished a secondary, if not 
primary, result quite apart from the 
pecuniary help which has come from him 
and now from the Carnegie Corporation, 
in providing funds for library buildings. 
This is the standardization, to some ex- 
tent at least, of those requirements for 
small library buildings which develop from 
the necessities of a library, and which are 
much the same in all libraries until they 
reach the point of differentiation in a library 
system which requires a library edifice 
providing for specific and specialized de- 
partments. We reprint in this issue, for 
purposes of record—with the consent of the 
Carnegie Corporation, through its efficient 
secretary, Mr. James Bertram—the schedule 
of “Notes on the erection of bildings,” now 
in its third edition, with reduced facsimiles 
of the outline plans recommended. Natur- 
ally, the “Carnegie library,” as it has come 
to be known as a type, has become the 
architectural and social feature in many 
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smaller cities, towns and country places, 
corresponding in modern life to the cathe- 
dral or church of European towns and vil- 
lages. There is a likeness among these 
buildings which is the natural outgrowth of 
the internal requirements, for it is a funda- 
mental principle that libraries, even more 
than most buildings, should be built from 
within outward. There is need for a deliv- 
ery desk, a stack convenient to it, a chil- 
dren’s room, and a reference room, prefer- 
ably all within range of eye from the central 
desk. Provision for an auditorium below, and 
for special facilities above, when there is to 
be a second story, marks many of the Car- 
negie buildings for libraries above the 
lower grade in size and requirement. For 
such provision, standardization naturally 
suggests itself, and the memorandum pre- 
pared by the Carnegie authorities as a 
guide to architects doubtless saves many a 
library from mistakes which would prove 
serious in future administration. These 
requirements do not control the architect in 
his treatment of the exterior of the building 
and they permit in this respect considerable 
variety of treatment. But on the whole the 
Carnegie type presents an approach to uni- 
formity and has a characteristic stamp 
which, as we have suggested, makes an 
interesting feature of modern life in many 
American towns. 


Ir is sometimes construed that this 
standardization and approximate uniform- 
ity impose inadvisable restriction. As a 
matter of fact these requirements do not 
mean restriction but guidance. There are, 
of course, many places where problems of 
site, of extent, or of function vary the 
requirements, and here uniformity would 
not be effective. As we understand it, the 
trustees of the Carnegie Corporation are 
not disposed to limit their gifts to libraries 
of the standard requirements, but are 
quite willing to encourage originality where 
this is desirable and not dangerous. The 
Springfield Library, a Carnegie building, is 
an excellent example of exception to the 
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rule, while the branch libraries in New 
York and Brooklyn are excellent examples 
of the rule and its natural basis. Once in 
a while, we hear complaint or an implica- 
tion of complaint in respect to Carnegie 
grants, for which there is really no reason- 
able foundation. Neither Mr. Carnegie nor 
the Corporation has desired to give money 
where it is not wanted or where the public 
is prepared itself to pay for a required 
building, nor has it been a sine qua non 
that standardization should be imposed. 


An unexpected use for Carnegie library 
buildings is suggested in a proposition that 
Amsterdam, N. Y., should convert its library 
building into a needed jail. It might be 
thought that this is but a sorry jest, but even 
the jest suggests ominous possibilities, either 
that the citizenry are so bad that a library 
cannot redeem them, or that the library 
has failed of its mission in life. A library 
used to be a place in which to keep books, 
rather than one in or from which to have 
them used, but nowadays it is not the books 
which are thought of, but the people. To 
return a library building to such a primitive 
purpose as is suggested would indeed be 
to return to the old spirit and prison people 
as the old form of library used to prison 
books. But we will hope that the library 
at Amsterdam is not subject to impeach- 
ment for lack of such effectiveness in pub- 
lic service as would bring citizens to rally 
to its defense if attacked. As a matter of 
fact, the suggestion that the library build- 
ing should be used as a jail, seems to have 
followed the action of the common council 
in negativing a $2500 appropriation for 
the library, with the purpose in view of 
saving the money for rebuilding a jail con- 
demned by the state authorities; but sober 
second thought prevailed, and the appro- 
priation was later made. All this raises the 
interesting question as to the disposition of 
a Carnegie Library building, under the deed 
of gift, where the town fails to fulfill its 
contract of maintenance or allows the 
building to be diverted to other purposes. 
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THE PEOPLE’S SHARE IN THE PUBLIC LIBRARY» 


By Artuur E. Bostwick, Librarian, St. Louis Public Library 


Tue change that has come over the 
library in the last half century may be 
described, briefly but comprehensively, by 
saying that it has become predominently a 
social institution; that is, that its primary 
concern is now with the service that it may 
render to society—to the people. Books, of 
course, were always intended to be read, 
and a library would have no meaning were 
it never to be used; yet in the old libraries 
the collection and preservation of the books 
was primary and their use secondary, 
whereas the modern institution exists pri- 
marily for public service, the collection of 
the books, their preservation, and whatever 
is done to them being directed to this end. 
To a social institution—a family, a school, 
a club, a church or a municipality—the per- 
sons constituting it, maintaining it, or served 
by it are all-important. A family without 
parents and children, a school without pu- 
pils, a club without members, a church with 
no congregation, a city without citizens—all 
are unthinkable. We may better realize the 
change in our conception of the public li- 
brary by noting that it has taken its place 
among bodies of this type. A modern li- 
brary with no readers is unthinkable; it is 
no library, as we now understand the word; 
though it be teeming with books, housed 
in a palace, well cataloged and properly 
manned. 

It is no longer possible to question this 
view of the library as a social institution— 
a means of rendering general service to the 
widest public. We have to deal not with 
theories of what the library ought to be, 
but with facts indicating what it actually 
is; and we have only to look about us to 
realize that the facts give the fullest meas- 
ure of support to what I have just said. 
The library is a great distributing agency, 
the commodities in which it deals being 
ideas and its customers the citizens at large, 
who pay, through the agency of taxation, 
for what they receive. This democratic 
and civic view of the public library’s func- 
tions, however, does not commend itself to 


*Read before the Chicago Woman's Club, Jan. 6, 
1915. 


those who are not in sympathy with demo- 
cratic ideals. In a recent address, a repre- 
sentative librarian refers to it as “the com- 
mercial-traveler theory” of the library. The 
implication, of course, is that it is an igno- 
ble or unworthy theory. I have no objec- 
tion to accepting the phrase, for in my mind 
it has no such connotation. The commer- 
cial traveler has done the world service 
which the library should emulate rather 
than despise. He is the advance guard of 
civilization. Tospeakbutofour own country 
and of its recent years, he is responsible 
for much of our improvement in transit 
facilities and hotel accommodations. Per- 
sonally, he is becoming more and more ac- 
ceptable. The best of our educated young 
men are going into commerce, and in com- 
merce to-day no one can reach the top of 
the ladder who has not proved his effi- 
ciency “on the road.” Would that we 
could place men of his type at the head of 
all our libraries! 

We need not think, however, that there 
is anything new in the method of distribu- 
tion by personal travel. Homer employed 
it when he wished his heroic verse to reach 
the great body of his countrymen. By per- 
sonal travel he took it to the cross-roads— 
just as the distributor of food and cloth- 
ing and labor-saving appliances does to- 
day; just as we librarians must do if we 
are to democratize all literature as Homer 
democratized a small part of it. Homer, 
if you choose to say so, adopted the “com- 
mercial-traveler theory” of literary distri- 
bution; but I prefer to say that the modern 
public library, in laying stress on the neces- 
sity of distributing its treasures and in 
adopting the measures that have proved 
effective in other fields, is working on the 
Homeric method. 

Now, without the people to whom he 
distributed his wares, Homer would have 
been dead long ago. He lives because he 
took his wares to his audience. And with- 
out its public, as we have already said, the 
public library, too, would soon pass into 
oblivion. It must look to the public for the 
breath of life, for the very blood in its 
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veins, for its bone and sinew. What, then, 
is the part that the community may play in 
increasing the efficiency of a public insti- 
tution like the public library? Such an 
institution is, first of all, a medium through 
which the community does something for 
itself. The community employs and sup- 
ports it, and at the same time is served by 
it. To use another homely illustration, 
which I am sure will not please those who 
object to comparing great things with small, 
this type of relationship is precisely what 
we find in domestic service. A cook or a 
housemaid has a dual relation to the mis- 
tress of the house, who is at the same time 
her employer and the person that she di- 
rectly serves. This sort of relation does 
not obtain, for instance, in the case of a 
railroad employe, who is responsible to one 
set of persons and serves another. The 
public library is established and maintained 
by a given community in order that it may 
perform certain service for that same com- 
munity directly. It seems to me that this 
dual relationship ought to make for effi- 
ciency. If it does not, it is because its 
existence and significance are not always 
realized. The cook knows that if she does 
not cook to suit her mistress she will lose 
her job—the thing works almost automati- 
cally. If the railroad employe does not 
serve the public satisfactorily there is no 
such immediate reaction, although I do not 
deny that the public displeasure may ulti- 
mately reach the railroad authorities and 
through them the employe. In most public 
institutions the reaction is necessarily 
somewhat indirect. The post office is a 
public institution, but public opinion must 
act on it generally through the channels of 
Congressional legislation, which takes time. 
Owing to this fact, very few postmen, for 
instance, realize that the persons to whom 
they deliver letters are also their employ- 
ers. In all libraries the machinery of re- 
action is not the same. In St. Louis, for 
instance, the library receives the proceeds 
of a tax voted directly by the people; in 
New York City it receives an appropria- 
tion voted by the Board of Apportionment, 
whose members are elected by the p.ople. 
The St. Louis Public Library is therefore 
one step nearer the control of the people 
than the New York Public Library. If we 
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could imagine the management of either 
library to become so objectionable as to 
make its abolition desirable, a petition for 
a special election could remove public sup- 
port in St. Louis very soon. In New York 
the matter might have to become an issue in 
a general election, at which members of a 
Board of Apportionment should be elected 
under pledge to vote against the library’s 
appropriation. Nevertheless, in both cases 
there is ultimate popular control. Owing 
to this dual relation, the public can promote 
the efficiency of the library in two ways—~ 
by controlling it properly and by its attitude 
toward the service that is rendered. Every 
member of the public, in fact, is related to 
the library somewhat as a railway stock- 
holder, riding on a train, is related to the 
company. He is at once boss and bene- 
ficiary. 

Let us see first what the public can do 
for its library through its relation of con- 
trol. Besides the purse-strings, which we 
have seen are sometimes held directly by 
the public and sometimes by its elected rep- 
resentatives, we must consider the govern- 
ing board of the institution—its trustees 
or directors. These may be elected by the 
people or appointed by an elected officer, 
such as the mayor, or chosen by an elected 
body, such as the city council or the board 
of education. 

Let us take the purse-strings first. Does 
your public library get enough public 
money to enable it to do the work that it 
ought to do? What is the general impres- 
sion about this in the community? What 
does the library board think? What does 
the librarian think? What do the members 
of his staff say? What has the library’s 
annual report to say about it? It is not at 
all a difficult matter for the citizen to get 
information on this subject and to form his 
own opinion regarding it. Yet it is an un- 
usual thing to find a citizen who has either 
the information or a well-considered opin- 
ion. The general impression always seems 
to be that the library has plenty of money— 
rather more, in fact, that it can legitimately 
use. It is probably well for the library, 
under these circumstances, that the public 
control of its purse-strings is indirect. If 
the citizens of an average American city 
had to go to the polls annually and vote 
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their public library an appropriation, I am 
sure that most libraries would have to face 
a very material reduction of their income. 

The trouble about this impression is that 
it is gained without knowledge of the facts. 
If a majority of the citizens, understanding 
how much work a modern public library is 
expected to do and how their own libra.y 
does it, should deliberately conclude that its 
management was extravagant, and that its 
expenditure should be cut down, the minor. 
ity would have nothing to do, as good citi- 
zens, but submit. The citizens have nothing 
to say as directly as this, but the idea, so 
generally held, that libraries are well off, 
does operate in the long run to limit library 
appropriations and to prevent the library 
from doing much useful work that it might 
do and ought to do. 

It is, then, every citizen’s business, as I 
conceive it, to inform himself or herself of 
the work that the public library is doing, 
of that which it is leaving undone, and of 
the possibilities of increased appropriations. 
If the result is a realization that the library 
appropriation is inadequate, that realization 
should take the form of a statement that 
will sooner or later reach the ears, and tend 
to stimulate the action, of those directly 
responsible. And it should, above all, aid 
in the formation of a sound public opinion. 
Ours is, we are told, a government of pub- 
lic opinion. Such government will neces- 
sarily be good or bad as public opinion is 
based on matured judgment or only on 
fleeting impressions. 

Inadequacy of support is responsible for 
more library delinquency than the average 
citizen imagines. Many a librarian is de- 
servedly condemned for the unsatisfactory 
condition of his institution when his fault 
is not, as his detractors think, failure to see 
what should be done, or lack of ability to 
do it, so much as inability to raise funds to 
do it with. This is doubtless a fault, and 
its possessor should suffer, but how about 
the equally guilty accessories? How about 
the city authorities who have failed to vote 
the library adequate support? How about 
the board of trustees who have accepted 
such a situation without protest? And what 
is more to our purpose here, how about the 
citizens who have limited their efforts to 
pointing out the cracks in the edifice, with 
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not a bit of constructive work in propping 
it up and making possible its restoration to 
strength and soundness? 

In conversation with a friend, not long 
ago, I referred to the financial limitations 
of our library's work, and said that we 
could add to it greatly and render more 
acceptable service if our income were 
larger. He expressed great surprise, and 
said: “Why, I thought you had all the 
money you want; your income must be all 
of $100,000 a year.” Now, our income ac- 
tually is about $250,000, but how could I tell 
him that? I judiciously changed the subject. 

Let us look next, if you please, at the 
library board and examine some of its func- 
tions. There appears to be much public 
misapprehension of the duties of this body, 
and such misapprehension assumes various 
and opposing forms. Some appear to think 
that the librarian is responsible for all that 
is done in the library and that his board 
is a perfunctory body. Others seem to be- 
lieve that the board is the direct adminis- 
trative h.ad of the library, in all of its 
working details, and that the librarian is its 
executive in the limited sense of doing only 
those things that he is told to do. Unfor- 
tunately there are libraries that are op- 
erated in each of these ways, but neither one 
relationship nor the other, nor any modifi- 
cation of either, is the ideal ove between a 
librarian and his board. The board is 
supreme, of course, but it is a body of non- 
experts who have employed an expert to 
bring about certain results. They ought to 
know what they want, and what they have 
a right to expect, and if their expert does 
not give them this, the relation between hin 
and them should terminate; but if they are 
men of sense they will not attempt to dic- 
tate methods or supervise details. They are 
the delegated representatives of the great 
public, which owns the library and operates 
it for a definite purpose. It is this function 
of the board as the representative of the 
public that should be emphasized here. Has 
the public a definite idea of what it wants 
from the public library, and of what is rea- 
sonable for it to ask? If so, is it satisfied 
that it is represented by a board that is of 
the same mind? The citizens may be as- 
sured that the composition of the library 
board rests ultimately upon its will. If the 
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board is elective, this is obvious; if appoint- 
ive, the appointing officer or body would 
hardly dare to go counter to the expressed 
desire of the citizens. 

What has been said above may be 
put into a very few words. The public 
library is public property, owned and con- 
trolled by the citizens. Every citizen, there- 
fore, should be interested in setting stan- 
dards for it and playing his part toward 
making it conform to them—in seeing that 
its governing body represents him in also 
recognizing those standards and trying to 
maintain them—in laboring for such a due 
apportionment of the public funds as shall 
not make an attempt to live up to such 
standards a mere~farce. 

So much for the things that the citizen 
can and should do in his capacity of library 
boss. His possibilities as a beneficiary are 
still more interesting and valuable. 

Perhaps you remember the story of the 
man who attempted to board the warship 
and, on being asked his business, replied, 
“I’m one of the owners.” One version of 
the tale then goes on to relate how the 
sailor thus addressed picked up a splinter 
from the deck, and, handing it to the vis- 
itor, remarked: “Well, I guess that’s about 
your share. Take it and get out!” 

I have always sympathized with the 
sailor rather than with his visitor. Most 
of us librarians have had experiences with 
these bumptious “owners” of public prop- 
erty. The fact has already been noted that 
in a case like this the citizen is both an 
owner and a beneficiary. He has duties 
and privileges in both capacities, but he 
sometimes acts the owner in the wrong 
place. The man on the warship was doubt- 
less an owner, but at that particular mo- 
ment he was only a visitor, subject to what- 
ever rules might govern visitors; and he 
should have acted as such. Every citizen 
is a part owner of the public library; he 
should never forget that fact. We have 
seen how he may effectively assert his own- 
ership and control. But when he enters 
the library to use it his role is that of bene- 
ficiary, and he should act as such. He may 
so act and at the same time be of the 
greatest service to the institution which he, 
as a member of the public, has created and 
is maintaining. 


I know of no way in which a man may 
show his good citizenship or the reverse— 
may either demonstrate his ability and will- 
ingness to live and work in community 
harness, or show that he is fit for nothing 
but individual wild life in the woods—better 
than in his use of such a public institution 
as a library. The man who cannot see that 
what he gets from such an institution must 
necessarily be obtained at the price of 
sacrifice—that others in the community are 
also entitled to theic share, and that sharing 
always means yielding—that man has not 
yet learned the first lesson in the elements 
of civic virtue. And when one sees a 
thousand citizens, each of whom would 
surely raise his voice in protest if the li- 
brary were to waste public money by buy- 
ing a thousand copies of the latest novel, 
yet find fault with the library because 
each cannot borrow it before all the others, 
one is tempted to wonder whether we 
really have here a thousand bad citizens or 
whether their early education in elemen- 
tary arithmetic has been neglected. 

Before the present era there were regu- 
lations in all institutions that seemed to be 
framed merely to exasperate—to put the 
public in its place and chasten its spirit. 
There are now no such rules in good libra- 
ries. He who thinks there are may find 
that there is a difference of opinion between 
him and those whom he has set in charge 
of the library regarding what is arbitrary 
and what is necessary; but at any rate he 
will discover that the animating spirit of 
modern library authority is to give all an 
equal share in what it has to offer, and to 
restrain one man no more than is necessary 
to insure to his brother the measure of 
privilege to which all are equally entitled. 

Another way in which the citizen, in his 
capacity of the library's beneficiary, can 
aid it and improve its service is his treat- 
ment of its administrators. Librarians are 
very human: they react quickly and surely 
to praise or blame, deserved or undeserved. 
Blame is what they chiefly get. Sometimes 
they deserve it and sometimes not. But 
the occasions on which some citizen steps 
in and says, “Well done, good and faithful 
servant,” are rare indeed. The public ser- 
vant has to interpret silence as praise; so 
sure is he that the least slip will be caught 
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and condemned by a vigilant public. No 
one can object to discriminating criticism; 
it is a potent aid to good administration. 
Mere petulant fault-finding, however, espe- 
cially if based on ignorance or misappre- 
hension, does positive harm. And a little 
discriminating praise, now and then, is a 
wonderful stimulant. No service is possible 
without the men and women who render it; 
and the quality of service depends, more 
than we often realize, on the spirit and tem- 
per of a staff—something that is powerfully 
affected, either for good or for evil, by pub- 
lic action and public response. 

Years ago, at a branch library in a distant 
city, a reader stood at the counter and com- 
plained loudly because the library would 
not send her a postal reserve notice unless 
she defrayed the cost, which was one cent. 
The assistant to whom she was talking had 
no option in the matter and was merely 
enforcing a rule common, so far as I know, 
to all American public libraries; but she 
had to bear the brunt of the reader’s dis- 
pleasure, which she did meekly, as it was 
all in the day’s work. The time occupied 
in this useless business spelled delay to half 
a dozen other readers, who were waiting 
their turn. Finally, one of them, a quiet 
little old lady in black, spoke up as follows: 
“Some of us hereabouts think that we owe 
a great debt of gratitude to this library. 
Its assistants have rendered service to us 
that we can never repay. I am glad to have 
an opportunity to do something in return, 
and it therefore gives me pleasure to pay 
the cent about which you are taking up this 
young lady’s time, and ours.” So saying, 
she laid the coin on the desk and the line 
moved on. I have always r.membered these 
two points of view as typical of two kinds 
of library users. Their respective effects 
on the temper and work of a library staff 
need, I am sure, no explanation. 

In what I have said, which is such a small 
fraction of what might be said, that I am 
almost ashamed to offer it to you, I have 
in truth only been playing the variations on 
one tune, which is—Draw closer to the li- 
brary, as it is trying to draw closer to you. 
There is no such thing, physicists tell us, 
as a one-sided force. Every force is but 
one aspect of a stress, which includes also 
an equal and opposing force. Any two in- 
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teracting things in this world are either 
approaching each other or receding from 
each other. So it should be with library 
and public. A forward movement on the 
one hand should necessarily involve one to 
meet it. 

The peculiarity of our modern temper is 
our hunger for facts—our confidence that 
when the facts are known we shall find a 
way to deal with them, and that until the 
facts are known we shall not be able to 
act—not even to think. Our ancestors 
thought and acted sometimes on premises 
that seem to us frightfully flimsy—they 
tried, as Dean Swift painted them in his 
immortal satire, to get sunbeams from cu- 
cumbers. There are some sunbeam-chasers 
among us to-day, but even they recognize 
the need of real cucumbers to start with; 
the imaginary kind will not do. I recently 
heard a great teacher of medicine say that 
the task of the modern physician is merely 
to ascertain the facts on which the intelli- 
gent public is to act. How different that 
sounds from the dicta of the medicine of a 
past generation! It is the same every- 
where: we are demanding an accurate sur- 
vey—an ascertainment of the facts in any 
field in which action, based on inference 
and judgment, is seen to be necessary. 
Now the library is nothing more nor less 
than a storehouse of recorded facts. It is 
becoming so more truly and more fully 
every day, thereby adjusting itself to the 
modern temper of which I have already 
spoken. The library and its users are com- 
ing more closely together, in sympathy, in 
aims and in action, than ever before—partly 
a result and partly a justification for that 
Homeric method of popularizing it which 
has been characterized and condemned as 
commercial. The day when the librarian, 
or the professor, or the clergyman could 
retire into his tower and hold aloof from 
the vulgar herd is past. The logical result 
of such an attitude is now being worked 
out on the continent of Europe.. Not civili- 
zations, as some pessimists are lamenting, 
but the forces antagonistic to civilization 
are there destroying one another, and there 
is hope that a purified democracy will arise 
from the wreckage. May our American 
civilization never have to run the gantlet 
of such a terrible trial! 
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Meanwhile, there can be no doubt that 
the hope for the future efficiency of all our 
public institutions, including the library, lies 
in the success of democracy, and that de- 
pends on the existence and improvement 
of the conditions in whose absence democ- 
racy necessarily fails. Foremost among 
these is the homogeneity of the population. 
The people among whom democracy suc- 
ceeds must have similar standards, ideas, 
aims and abilities. Democracy may exist 
in a pack of wolves, but not iu a group that 
is half wolves and half men. Either the 
wolves will kill the men or the men the 
wolves. This is an extreme case, but it is 
true in general that in a community made 
up of irreconcilable elements there can be 
no true democraty. And the same oneness 
of vision and purpose that conduces to the 
success of democracy will also bring to per- 
fection such great democratic institutions 
as the library, which have already borne 
such noteworthy fruit among us just be- 
cause we are homogeneous beyond all other 
nations on the earth. And here progress is 
by action and reaction, as we see it so often 
in the world. The unity of aims and abili- 
ties that makes democracy and democratic 
institutions possible is itself facilitated and 
increased by the work of those institutions. 
The more work the library does, the more 
its ramifications multiply, and the further 
they extend, the more those conditions are 
favored that make the continuance of the 
library possible. In working for others, it 
is working for itself, and every additional 
bit of strength and sanity that it takes on 
does but enable it to work for others the 
more. And if the democracy whose servant 
it is will but realize that it has grown up as 
a part of that American system to which 
we are all committed—to which we owe all 
that we are and in which we must place all 
our hopes for the future—then neither 
democracy nor library will have aught to 
fear. Democracy will have its “true and 
laudable” service from the library, and the 
library in its turn will have adequate sym- 
pathy, aid and support from the people. 

It is no accident that I make this appeal 
for sympathy and aid to a club composed 
of women. The bonds between the modern 
public library and the modern woman's 
club have been particularly strong in this 


country. The two institutions have grown 
up together, making their way against sus- 
picion, contempt and hostility, aided by the 
same public demand, and now, when both 
are recognized as elements in the intellec- 
tual strength of our nation, they are render- 
ing mutual service. The club turns to the 
library daily. Hitherto the library has 
turned to the club only in some emergency 
—a bill to be passed, an appropriation to be 
made, an administration to be purified. I 
have tried to show you how, apart from 
these great services, which no one would 
think of minimizing, the women of this 
country, as citizens, can uphold the hands 
of the library daily. Ours is a government 
of public opinion, and in the formation of 
that opinion there is no more powerful ele- 
ment than the sentiment of our women, 
especially when organized in such bodies 
as yours. 

“To be aristocratic in taste and demo- 
cratic in service,” says Bliss Perry, “is the 
privilege and glory of a public library.” In 
appealing thus to both your aristocracy and 
your democracy, I feel, then, that I have 
not gone astray. 


THE RIGHT OF WOMEN TO HOLD 
OFFICE 

Tue following extract from the Amer- 
ican Year Book for 1914 (p. 256) will be 
of interest to our women readers: 

“It is usually said that under the common 
law a woman is eligible to hold a purely 
ministerial office if capable of performing 
the duties thereof, and where the duties do 
not require judgment or discretion. In the 
case of a woman who held the office of state 
librarian in New Mexico, quo warranto 
proceedings were held to oust her from 
office. The court reviewed many cases, and 
decided that such an office was one that a 
woman could hold at common law, being 
purely ministerial, and calling for the ex- 
ercise of neither judgment nor discretion. 
(State v. De Armijo, April 20, 1914; 140 
Pac., 1123.)” 


A taste for books is the pleasure and 
glory of my life. It is a taste which I 
would not exchange for the wealth of the 
Indies.—G1Bpon. 
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THE FOREIGN CHILD AND THE BOOK* 


By ANIELA Poray 


WuHeEn I was asked to speak at this con- 
ference, I received the invitation with a 
keen sense of pleasure as well as of honor. 
But with equal frankness I have to admit 
that the sense of dismay was fully as 
strong. To speak on the subject of chil- 
dren’s reading is to invade a field of expert 
opinions, and I am no expert. The subject 
has been discussed by some of the ablest 
workers in the educational and library pro- 
fessions and some of the very best opinions 
already expressed. 

Hence, I shall devote myself especially 
to the foreign child whom I have known 
all my life, with whose welfare, growth 
and development I am most concerned, and 
consider the books in the light of means 
to this end. 

A full length portrait of a foreign child 
is not possible; he or she is a composite, 
complex entity, and the all-embracing word 
“foreign” is too comprehensive to be accu- 
rate. Our little foreign cousins come to us 
from all points of the compass. Little 
Hans and Gretchen, Pietro, Wanda, Ivan, 
Bedinka, Isidore and Hassan, although all 
are Europeans, speak a different language, 
and each differs from another ethically, cul- 
turally and temperamentally. Their prob- 
lems and difficulties must be adjusted indi- 
vidually, their racial and national charac- 
teristics should be carefully considered. The 
books supplied to the foreign child must 
be gauged not only according to his mental 
ability but also according to the national 
cultural and ethical inheritance from his 
specific group. Too frequently we meas- 
ure our little foreign readers by one stand- 
ard, obviously too high for some and too 
low for others. The children of the Balkan 
peninsula are quite different from those of 
middle and western Europe. The former 
lack the educational facilities of the lat- 
ter, resulting in a very high per cent. of 
illiteracy. But they all come to us in a 
plastic condition, they must be molded ten- 
derly, carefully and wisely, with ever a 
clear vision of our purpose. 


*A paper read at a conference on children’s read- 
ing at Grand Rapids, May 3, 1914. 


It is well, advisable and laudable that a 
child should read, it is better and more 
laudable if he reads good books and many 
of them, but the paramount question is: 
are these books so finely adjusted, so justly 
attuned to his nature and character that 
they exert moral and ethical influence on 
the reader? Will his character, his stand- 
ards be formed on the ideals expressed in 
the books he is reading? Will he under- 
stand them, and lastly will his reading in 
the final analysis be an asset in his life as 
a man and citizen? Books are our point 
of contact with our little foreign cousins, 
but they are merely means to the all im- 
portant end of developing them into good, 
intelligent and useful members of society. 

In dealing with the foreign readers, 
both adult and juvenile, the librarian not 
infrequently is greater than the book, for 
their knowledge of the library and its re- 
sources comes through her. She holds the 
magic key to the door that leads to the 
enchanted realm of books. She must know 
her kingdom well and she must possess a 
sympathetic understanding of her foreign 
readers, her interest in them must be sin- 
cere and her attitude free of all personal 
bias, predilections and antipathies. It 
is a great advantage to her if she 
speaks two or three languages. The bond of 
sympathy between her and her readers will 
be immeasurably greater. Parenthetically, 
foreign children are exceedingly good for 
the librarian, they broaden her view point; 
she learns that these foreign children while 
varying from their American cousins in 
non-essentials are distinctly worth while. 

Although I have known foreign children 
all my life, my library acquaintance with 
them extends over twelve years. It began 
through the small library stations estab- 
lished in settlements located in foreign dis- 
tricts of Detroit. 

In such libraries the “library teacher” 
comes in very close contact with the chil- 
dren and incidentally acquires information 
quite unlibrarianesque, which illustrates the 
differences between the different foreign 
groups. 
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Little Bedinka came into the library 
after an absence of several days, dressed 
in black. “Did you know, teacher, that 
Steph was killed by an automobile?” Steph 
was her brother, a particularly bright boy. 
The librarian expressed her sincere sorrow 
at Steph’s death and offered a few words of 
consolation to the sister. “Well, you know, 
teacher, if Steph had to die anyway it was 
kind a nice he got killed by an automobile; 
there ain’t another girl in our school who 
had a brother or sister die that a way.” 
To the horror of the librarian this 
was said with an evident pride in the 
distinction. 

The same little girl was wearing at one 
time very briliant magenta and purple 
ribbons in her hair, of width and texture 
beyond her means. “I got a new pa, 
teacher; he is better than any of my other 
pas. He is the third one ma got; see what 
beautiful hair ribbons he brung me.” 
“Where does your father work,” asked the 
librarian. “Oh! he works in the yard with 
the dead people.” The librarian could only 
gasp at this. “Yes,” continued she, “he 
puts the people in the earth and he brings 
me the ribbons off the flowers.” It dawned 
upon the librarian that apparently the new 
pa was a grave digger of Mr. Cruncher’s 
variety. 

Little Isidore looked with a reproachful 
air at the librarian of a small library sta- 
tion in a Jewish settlement house. “Please, 
teacher, you have only books here for 
kids,” says Isidore, aged thirteen. “What 
would you like to read?” “I want Carlyle’s 
French Revolution and some book on all 
kinds of religions.” The precocious young- 
ster was directed to the main library where 
he could find a more catholic selection of 
books. 

Little Beckie was insistent that the li- 
brary teacher should go into an adjoining 
room to listen to speeches delivered by 
locally prominent men in Jewish. For a 
long time the librarian was too busy to 
consider the invitation. When the children 
were gone Beckie asked again: “Vyfor you 
don’t go in, teacher?” “What would be 
the use of my going, Beckie? I could under- 
stand nothing of the speeches.” There was 
a look of amazement on Beckie’s face. “Oh, 
teacher, ain’t you Jewish? You was al- 
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ways so nice I thought you must be Jew- 
ish.” To little Beckie this was the highest 
compliment she could pay her library 
teacher. 

“I ain’t got no more time to read books,” 
says Frances, 13 years old. “My ma is 
gone to Cleveland, my pa is out all the 
time arid comes home drunk, I got to mind 
the store, look after the kids, cook and 
wash, it don’t leave me much time for 
reading. I am terribly sleepy at night.” 

On the other hand, Barbara at 14 has 
read several of Hugo’s, almost all of 
Dickens’, some of Thackeray’s and Tol- 
stoy’s. All these children are foreign, each 
has a different background, ethical, cul- 
tural and economic. 

The first group of foreign children with 
whom I had to deal were Polish, and the 
first order of juvenile books which I[ 
selected was for them. While I had a clear 
vision what these children should not read, 
I did not have an equally clear vision of 
the specific books they should read. I 
knew, however, that they came of a long 
line of warriors and tillers of the soil, 
full of energy, elemental, and in their 
reading would ask for action. History na- 
turally appeals to them, hence the first 
order of books for them included _his- 
tory of this country in an_ infinite 
variety. From the very simplest as 
Blaisdell’s “Hero stories of American 
history,” Pratt’s “America’s story for 
American children,” on to more ad- 
vanced, such as Brady’s “American fights 
and fighters,” Coffin’s “Boys of ’76” and 
“61,” “Building of the nation,’ Sewell’s 
“Twelve naval captains,” etc. To this 
was added “Robin Hood,” “King Arthur,” 
some fairy tales and a few stories for boys 
and girls. When the library was opened to 
the readers these histories were swept off 
the shelves, and children clamored for more 
of the same nature. I observed carefully 
what they were reading, what they were 
asking for and why, in order to correlate 
the demand with the causes underlying it. 

Many of these children never read books 
except at school, they had not acquired yet 
the habit of reading for pleasure, neither 
did they sense any need of it. Their minds 
were not trained to concentrate and keep 
their attention for any length of time on a 
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book. The spoken English which they 
could use with ease differed widely from 
the English they met in books. Hence this 
group of children required simpler books, 
which would interest them and which would 
fit their individual ability rather than be 
adjusted according to their age or their 
grade in school. 

With the opening of the library station 
at a Jewish settlement similar books were 
supplied with some variations. Jewish 
children evince a great avidity for books 
of informative nature. They are insatiable 
readers, the library Oliver Twists who ever 
want some more. The Jewish boy also 
wants histories of this country, he reads 
them one after another, but he differs from 
the Polish boy somewhat in his reason for 
reading history. The latter glories in the 
martial exploits in bravery, in the swing of 
the marching troops, incidentally acquiring 
some historical knowledge. The former is 
possessed above all things with the desire 
for information which he wants to make 
his own. Jewish boys are contemplative 
where the Polish are active. The Jewish 
child acquires the knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language quicker than the children of 
any other nationality, hence he is able to 
read books far in advance of his foreign 
cousins. 

Eventually, Hungarian, Bohemian and 
Italian children were added to my juvenile 
friends. I found them all, irrespective of 
their nationality, anxious to learn all they 
could about this country. This trait is com- 
mon in all the foreign children. Their in- 
terest centers in the United States and to 
a lesser or higher degree in the country of 
their parents. Every child, but especially 
a foreign one, requires a familiar back- 
ground for his reading. This accounts 
for the great popularity of biographies of 
American men of action, such as Hill, On 
Grant, True story of Lincoln, Grant, etc., 
Lives of Boone, Carson, Miles Standish 
and others. The names of these great men 
sound still unfamiliar to these children, but 
to many of them the type is not unknown 
and the school is supplying the familiar 
background. But of all the illustrious 


names in American history there is not one 
whom the children so love as that of Lin- 
They have reverence akin to awe 


coln. 
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for Washington, they admire the military 
prowess of Dewey or Grant, but Lincoln 
they love. They feel instinctively akin to 
the small ragged boy, whose childhood and 
boyhood days were full of hardships 
and struggles, and yet who emerged so 
triumphantly from it a great man, full of 
sympathy, of tender love and wonderful 
understanding for those less successful. 
He knew, therefore he understood, and that 
is why the boy’s eyes light up when he 
finds a book on Lincoln on the shelf and 
why he recommends it to his friend with 
“Gee! it’s great.” 

The ever present call for fairy tales is 
not confined to any nationality. It is a com- 
mon craving for the imaginary, romantic 
element which more often than not is lack- 
ing in their lives. Foreign children are 
apt to have the bread and butter of life 
with an occasional roast beef medium, but 
little enough of the dessert. Naturally, they 
glory in the wonderful exploits depicted 
in the fairy tales. The good fairy, the 
witch, the hero and the villain, the en- 
chanted princess take him into the realm 
of which he has no ken; he wanders 
through it with the joy and delight that is 
the birthright of every child. The exceed- 
ingly fine sense of justice which is a key- 
note of every fairy tale of the right kind 
has an ethical as well as a recreational 
value. Hero’s success is won only after 
hardest feats of bravery and chivalry; the 
enchanted princess must be a paragon of 
beauty and virtue; the good fairy rewards 
the virtue and punishes the guilty villain 
and the witch. The moral is pointed out 
without a finger post and the child absorbs 
it unconsciously. 

While the enjoyment derived from fairy 
tales is common to all children, each group 
of the little foreigners reads and enjoys 
them for reasons peculiarly his own. To 
the Jewish child the appeal is made through 
the imagination; he comes of a race of 
thinkers and dreamers, he responds to the 
thought of the story more than to the 
action. The Italian child is temperamen- 
tally attuned through his warm, poetic 
nature to the beauty of the story. I do not 
believe he thinks much about it, but rather 
he feels it. The enjoyment of a German 
little girl in a fairy tale is peculiarly quiet 
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and dreamy. They hear so often the Ger- the little foreigners except the Jewish chil- 
man Marchen at home that they greet them dren, who seem to care little for them. 
with the quiet enjoyment due to an old The reading of the fairy tales is not 
friendship. The Polish and Hungarian confined to the patrons of the children’s 
children live the action over, they love room. I have seen many young foreign 
above all others the fairy tales of a mar-_ girls employed in factories who read little 
tial type. One reason why they do not else but fairy tales. With the compulsory 
care for Alice in Wonderland is because of education on one hand and the child labor 
its foreign background, but they love Robin laws on the other, this situation seems in- 
Hood and King Arthur in spite of it. congruous. It is pathetic that these little 
Foreign children, as a rule, with the possible girls have to be earning a livelihood at an 
exception of the Jewish children, care very age when they still crave fairy tales. 
little for Uncle Remus. Brer Fox and Brer In the selection of books of travel the 
Rabbit, talking in negro dialect on matters foreign child evinces greater catholicity of 
. of peculiarly Southern interest, are foreign taste than in his selection of biography 
to them. Their American citizenship is and history. Little Fritz will take out “Our 
still too new, tod much a matter of acquisi- little German cousin,” for he has heard his 
tion rather than of being, and the South parents talk about Germany, but as a sort 
with its strange customs, humor and dialect of an antidote he'll take out at the same 
is not American as they know it. Animal time Price’s “The land we live in,” or if 
stories do not have great interest for the he is older Dana’s “Two years before the 
foreign children. The principal of a pub- mast,” which still remains one of the best 
lic school wrote a note to me to this effect: descriptions of the American sailor life. 
“Please do not send in your school collec- Hall’s “Boy craftsman,” Baker’s first and 
tion any more copies of ‘Lobo, Rag and _ second “Boys’ book of inventions,” Broad- 
Viven,’ and ‘Johnny Bear’; we have many _bent’s “Chats on electricity,” Pepper’s “Play 
foreign children and they do not seem to book of science,” are written in a simple 
care for these books.” “Just-so stories” is language and interest the boys. The libra- 
another example. The stories are excel- rian should encourage that line of reading. 
lent, children love to hear them when used Many of these boys have great aptitude for 
in story-telling, but the mind of an aver- mechanics, electricity, etc. She must help 
; age child is not sufficiently familiar with to develop their latent possibilities, awaken 
these beasties to enjoy them and their hu- and sustain their interest in the new vistas 
mor, which I think is written for excep- of human endeavor. 
i tional children. On the other hand cat All foreign little girls, but especially the 
f and dog stories retold from St. Nicholas Jewish, like and read with much enjoyment 
are read and thoroughly enjoyed because all books relating to cooking and house- 
; these animals are life-long friends; they keeping. “When mother lets us cook,” 
L never had a home without a cat or a dog. “When mother lets us sew,” “Cooking for 
“Beautiful Joe” and “Black Beauty” are read little girls,” “Saturday mornings” are al- 


A 
¥ extensively, enjoyed and understood. The ways in demand. I have much’ sympathy 
; children who have become more American- with this class of reading, for in many of 
i ized take more readily to animal stories the poorer foreign homes it is the daughter 
i than those who are new to the country. who teaches her mother how to keep 
In selecting fairy tales it is well to re- house. 

member that while not all modern fairy Civics is another source of interest to 
5 questionably so. Macdonald’s “At the back of nationally in the following order accord- 


tales are good there are some that are un- the foreign boy. The scale of interest ranges 
/ the north wind,” “Peter Pan,” Lang’s Red ing to my observation: Jewish, German, 


44 Green, Blue and Yellow fairy tales, Jacobs’ Polish, Bohemian, Italian, Hungarian. 
i English and More English fairy tales. Many of the books taken out on juvenile 


Williston’s Japanese fairy tales are excel- cards are read also by the adult members 
lent and great favorites with the children. of the family. They all want to know how 
Indian fairy tales are liked by almost all their city, state and country are governed. 
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The call for books on flowers and gar- 
dening which the library has every spring 
is not a spontaneous expression of the 
needs of a foreign child. Usually it is 
developed through the efforts of schools 
and the library. Neat little gardens, bright 
flowers, well kept and clean yards are a 
part of rightly understood duties and obli- 
gations of a citizen. 

Of the reading of fiction there is much 
among the foreign children, but not so 
much as among the adult. It is of the 
utmost importance that in the selection of 
the recreational reading for our citizens in 
the making the values be exceedingly well 
balanced. To a youthful mind the story is 
always so real, the characters frequently 
resembling to a lesser or higher degree the 
readers or some one they know. The story 
book boys and girls, their pleasures, diffi- 
culties, pranks, aspirations and point of 
view influence the real boys and girls who 
read about them. Hence, the ethical and 
cultural atmosphere must be wholesome 
and virile and the context carefully ad- 
justed to the mental ability of the reader. 

Frequently there is a wide discrepancy 
between the books which the librarian feels 
the children ought to read and the books 


they actually will read. The best book 
loses value if it remains on the shelf in- 
stead of being read. 

I would like to banish all books con- 
taining those dear fairy-like little girls, 


who radiate cheerfulness, sunshine and 
warmth, warranted to thaw out the icy 
crustiness of some hard-hearted aunt, 
father or some other unregenerate adult 
relative. We have discarded Elsie books 
many years ago, but indeed we have our 
little Pollyanna of to-day with us. She 
displays wisdom and perspicacity far be- 
yond her years, she is quite modern, pleas- 
ing and frequently attractive, and while she 
no longer prays for her father or some 
other member of her family, she never- 
theless is as firmly determined to improve 
her adult relatives as her earlier proto- 
type. This type in juvenile literature is 
often clever, amusing and sweet, but is not 
a desirable acquaintance for our girls. We 
cannot boast of too much reverence or 
respect for authorities in a modern child. 
Why give him a book that represents any 
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authority in an unenviable light? There 
should be a society for the suppression of 
juvenile missionaries to their elders. 

In “Bob, son of battle,” the pater- 
nal authority is upheld by the most 
cruel and inhuman character in the 
book. The son shows utter lack of 
any filial feeling for the father, who 
after all is very lonely and very forlorn. 
The book is admirably written, characters 
well drawn, but I would hesitate to give it 
indiscriminately to our foreign lads, for 
the distance between the foreign born 
fathers and their American born sons is 
unfortunately growing greater every day. 
Both boys and girls care very little for 
humor in their reading, for it hardly comes 
in their scheme of life. A common request 
from girls is for weepy stories. They like 
“Sara Crewe” for many reasons but the fact 
that it is sad and pathetic is the greatest 
attraction. When books of appealing hu- 
man sympathies can be found which com- 
bine alse literary merit, all is well, but 
when this craving for weepiness seeks 
satisfaction in such lollipop books as those 
of Nina Rhoades, the librarian has a hard 
task before her. It is not easy to persuade 
and convince the little girl that not having 
Nina Rhoades there may be something 
else that she would like as well. For we 
cannot stem this longing for weepiness 
altogether. 

With apologies to Dickens, I found him 
an excellent alternate for Nina Rhoades 
and others of her kind. The stories of 
little Paul Dombey, David Copperfield, 
Oliver Twist, and Little Nell are pathetic, 
and the strange, English setting is forgot- 
ten in the meeting of a familiar type. 

“Little women,” “Little men,” “Jo’s boys,” 
“Widow O’Callaghan’s boys,” “Story of 
Patsy,” “Felicia” stories are good antidotes 
for lachrymose literature. For older girls, 
“Rebecca,” “Betty-bide-at-home,” “Polly’s 
secret,” by Nash, “Polly Oliver’s problem,” 
“Poor little rich girl,” “Mother Carey’s 
chickens,” and Waller’s “Little daughter of 
the rich,” are excellent, the characters at- 
tractive, wholesome and human. There are 
no little angels and little missionaries in any 
of them. “The secret garden” is a peren- 
nial favorite, the little sick boy making a 
strong bid for sympathy. 
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Boarding school stories are little read by 
the foreign school girls, the background is 
an unknown territory. Stories dealing 
with girls whose foremost thought is for 
dresses and pranks, and whose home sur- 
roundings furnish too sumptuous a back- 
ground present too great a contrast to be 
wholesome for the children of our foreign 
population. Such books arouse inordinate 
love of dress which many girls already 
possess in too high a degree, and when this 
love for finery is coupled with meagre 
earnings and no means of satisfying it the 
consequences are apt to be deplorable as 
the girls grew up. We want to fill their 
horizon with books, ideals and people, 
whose language, standards and ideals they 
will understand and enjoy and whose 
influence will extend the boundaries of their 
lives beyond parties, beaus, dresses and 
general good times. 

Boys first of all like stories with his- 
torical setting; then, books dealing with 
national institutions, athletic books and 
finally books with various modern inven- 
tions for a background. The last are 
greater favorites with the Polish, German 
and Hungarian children than with the Jew- 
ish or Italian. One boy after reading “Win- 
ning his way to West Point” asked the 
librarian if it were possible for a “fellow 
like him” to do the same thing. For obvious 
reasons it was not, but the stimulus to 
achieve something in spite of obstacles was 
given. To-day the little gangster of yore is 
a civil service employe in line for promo- 
tion. In fact, he got in the habit of over- 
coming obstacles; he rather likes the sensa- 
tion. Much historical fiction is not history 
from historians’ or librarians’ point of view, 
much of it suffers from sameness and prov- 
idential coincidences that are quite start- 
ling, but it popularizes history among the 
boys whose school days ended with the 
sixth grade. It paves the way for real his- 
tory by making the characters human and 
real. But again the interest centers in the 
United States or they care little about 
it. “Ivanhoe,” “Talisman,” “Kenilworth” 
are read in connection with the school 
work, but are not frequently read for 
pure pleasure. “Treasure Island” is 
read and liked, its melodramatic quali- 
ties naturally appealing to the boys’ 
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love of adventure. I have often won- 
dered what would happen if a modern 
and unknown author had written it. If 
Altsheler, Morgan, Smith, or Jones were 
substituted for Stevenson on the title page, 
how many children’s librarians would care 
to have it? 

Baseball is better known to our foreign 
boys than football, hence the baseball books 
are prime favorites. Such books as Kaler’s 
“Aeroplaneat Silver Fox Farm,” “The wire- 
less station,” have their place in the reading 
of some of the foreign boys, in spite of 
the fact that some librarians frown on this 
class of reading, claiming that scientific 
subjects should be approached through 
scientific books and not through the medium 
of fiction. The axiom is good and theoret- 
ically sound, but first of all the boy must 
become interested in some branch of science 
before he will read about it, and he will 
scarcely do so through books whose nomen- 
clature is often an unknown language to 
him. When he becomes interested in some 
definite invention the librarian who either 
knows the boy or ought to know him will 
furnish the right books. 

Scout books are of incalculable value to 
the Loys. They succeed in transforming the 
gang into a well organized body, doing ex- 
cellent team work. One might call it the 
using of a by-product which was being 
wasted. It teaches them the secret of the 
great out-of-doors, it drives home the lesson 
of a healthy soul in a healthy body. It is 
a fine preparatory stage for a wholesome 
and useful manhood. 

The little folks love picture books, and 
see very few of them in their homes. Clean 
Peter, Brownie books, Sunbonnet babies 
and Overall boys, Cosy lion and above all 
things Mother Goose are so very dear to 
them. One little girl told a surprised set- 
tlement worker that she had never heard 
Mother Goose rhymes until she came to the 
library. It is difficult to realize that not 
every childhood has the joy of personal 
acquaintance with that remarkable cow who 
jumped over the moon, or ever saw the 
little dog laugh at such strange antics. I 
have never yet seen a children’s room with 
a sufficient supply of books for little folks. 
Many are the tragedies of the juvenile 
readers when the same book is wanted by 
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two or three little girls, the happy possessor 
of Sunbonnet babies occasionally has to 
defend her rights with a clenched little fist 
until the librarian separates the disputants. 

The librarian coming in contact with the 
foreign children must frequently ask her- 
self “Do I understand them, and do they 
understand me and the books I am giving 
them?” It is not well to be easily satisfied 
with an affirmative answer. Frequently the 
children will say “yes” because they dislike 
to admit to the librarian that her explana- 
tion failed to explain. While many of them 
speak English fluently their vocabulary is 
very limited, and there is no doubt in my 
mind that their inability to grasp a meaning 
lies in the fact that the acquisition of Eng- 
lish is at best but a question of one genera- 
tion. 

In this age almost every activity judges, 
sets its standards and reckons its success on 
highest numbers. We deal with crowds 
and think in numbers. We say that every 
library does so and so, that by doing thus 
and so we'll reach the greatest number; 
everybody uses this book list or that. 
Without criticising the law of precedent, 
admitting always that those standards and 
opinions are results of careful study of con- 
ditions, and always anxious to reach as 
many children as possible, still, I want to 
emphasize that to succeed in work with the 
foreign children they must be individuals 
and not numbers. 

The schools make every effort to Ameri- 
canize the foreign children, society feels 
that their success, growth and development 
depends on discharging most speedily their 
foreign inheritance; the library I was told 
some time ago should ever have this aim in 
view. And yet, will you pardon me if I 
disagree not with the premise but with our 
methods toward that end? 

In our effort to eliminate the foreign 
background we must be most careful that 
we do not eliminate much that is good, 
sturdy and virile. This forced process of 
Americanization results in a younger gener- 
ation which looks with more or less tolerant 
contempt upon their foreign fathers and 
mothers because their speech and homely 
ways are not American. The breach be- 
tween foreign fathers and mothers and their 
American sons and daughters is widening 
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constantly, and the effects are most undesir- 
able from an ethical point of view. 

The true American citizenship cannot be 
developed and built successfully unless it 
rests firmly upon a foundation of self- 
respect; a citizen who feels ashamed of his 
foreign inheritance will be but a poor 
acquisition to this country. 

Through careful selection of books, 
through thorough and sympathetic under- 
standing of the children and through genu- 
ine appreciation of what is good in their 
national character, we can reach them and 
gain their confidence. Let us help to 
develop the foreign children into intelligent 
citizens, conscious not only of the material 
advantages of being American, but also 
realizing keenly the duties and obligations 
attendant on true citizenship. To have 
naturalization papers or to be born in this 
country is only a material fact, but what we 
do with this citizenship is a situation full of 
wonderful opportunities for the best ser- 
vice of this country. 

And just a word about the foreign lan- 
guages. We have so often in the past em- 
phasized the fact that the only language that 
really matters is the English, therefore, it 
is as well if not actually preferable that our 
foreign children speak English only. To 
acquire the English language it is not neces- 
sary to forget another, and is it not a pity 
to help in destroying a knowledge of a lan- 
guage that is ever a material advantage as 
well as cultural? 

Let us teach the foreign children to love 
all things of this country and respect all 
that is good, fine and noble of others. 


With the thought that it might be pleas- 
ant and edifying for librarians to read it 
here, a fellow librarian has sent us the 
following dedication to a book entitled 
“The old Boston post road,” by Stephen 
Jenkins, Putnam, 1913: 


This Book is Dedicated 
to the 
LIBRARIANS AND ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 


in all public and historical association libraries on the 
route of the great post road, including both ter- 
mini, as a mark of my deep appreciation of 
their unfailing 
ir friendly interest, their 
co-operation, and, 
wonder- 


their assistance, 
the 


courtesy, 
generous 

above all, their 
ful patience. 


ed 
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In an effort to solve the problem of the 
proper preservation of its files of bound 
newspapers, the New York Public Library 
made various experiments during the course 
of the last year and it is a record of these 
experiments that I lay before you. It is 
our plan to keep bound files of no American 
newspapers outside of New York City. We 
subscribe to a representative selection of 
American dailies, attempting to cover the 
entire country in as catholic a way as our 
funds permit; but these papers are kept only 
for consultation for two months after re- 
ceipt, papers three months old being thrown 
away. Outside the United States we try to 
subscribe to at least one representative 
paper from most important countries in the 
Western Continent and in the Old World, 
preserving by binding a selection from 
these foreign subscriptions. 

The extent of our files and the geograph- 
ical position of the Library are two reasons 
why our volumes are consulted very largely. 
A third reason is the fact that practically no 
other library in the City attempts to pre- 
serve bound newspapers. This extensive 
use by people of widely varying conscience 
and ethical standards means that our copies 
are subject to more severe wear and tear 
than those in most libraries. This renders 
the problem peculiarly difficult for us, and 
to this difficulty is added the universal diffi- 
culty presented by the character of the 
paper stock on which these journals are 
printed. For the period since the use of 
ground pulp for newspaper stock, we, like 
other libraries, have recognized that the life 
of the paper is comparatively short, very 
short as compared with the life of the jour- 
nals printed on the rag stock paper of the 
middle of the nineteenth century and ear- 
lier. The constant patching and re-patching 
of these volumes led us to seek a more per- 
manent treatment. We knew, of course, 
that various European chemists, particu- 
larly Italian and German, had produced 
transparent compounds that when applied 
to paper overcame its brittleness, kept it 


*Paper read before a meeting of teachers of jour- 
nalism at Columbia University, . 30, 1914. 


PRESERVATION OF MODERN NEWSPAPER FILES* 
By H. M. Lypvenserc, Chief Reference Librarian, New York Public Library 


air-proof, and for ordinary use were said 
to make it practically imperishable. So far 
as we could learn, however, none of these 
compounds had been thoroughly tested by 
subjecting the paper so treated to any 
severe use. They were all expensive to 
buy, difficult to procure, and required pecu- 
liar skill in their application. They might 
possibly solve the problem for new papers 
if these could be treated before they were 
put in use, but would not solve the problem 
of repairing and patching old papers that 
had been used. 

We knew, too, that Mr. Chivers of 
Brooklyn had a preparation that when 
applied to the edges of bound volumes 
would, he assured us, keep air from the 
volume and so tend to preserve it, granted 
that the volume lay flat on the shelves 
and was not used. So far as we could see 
this treatment of edges would be of little 
help in solving the problem of preservation 
of volumes that were in frequent use. 

After various consultations, conferences, 
and no little thought, we came to the con- 
clusion that the thing needed was the ap- 
plication to these sheets of some binding 
material that would exclude the air, would 
hold the fibre together, would be flexible 
enough to allow turning of the pages and 
transparent enough to allow the text to be 
easily read through it. The use of chiffon 
or light thin silk and the use of Japanese 
tissue paper seemed to us to offer a possible 
solution of the problem. To test the availa- 
bility of these two materials, we selected 
some old badly broken sheets and some 
sheets fresh from the press. We covered 
some of these sheets with Japanese tissue, 
and some with silk; some we covered on 
one side; others we covered on both sides. 

We exposed to the sun for periods of 
between 100 to 150 hours some of the sheets 
so treated, some untreated sheets, and some 
sheets partly exposed and partly covered. 
The result of this exposure text indicated 
that unprotected paper turned yellow and 
brittle very rapidly. Paper protected by 
the silk turned yellow less rapidly, and 
paper protected by the Japanese tissue 
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showed comparatively slight effect by the 
sun and remained encouragingly flexible. 

We tested the sheets so treated by the 
Mullen and Ashcroft tests for strength 
and by the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards test for bending or pliability. The 
results indicated strongly that the paper 
covered with Japanese tissue on both sides 
showed less effect from the air and light 
than the untreated paper or than the paper 
covered with silk; it showed some favor- 
able results with the strength tests and with 
the bending tests, the untreated paper show- 
ing a strength of 7 pounds (Mullen) and 
the covered paper a strength of 42 pounds, 
a six fold increase. Another element in 
favor of the use of Japanese tissue seemed 
to us to lie in the fact that the tissue 
paper itself really consisted of countless 
laminated fibres, closely interwoven, and 
thereby, when properly applied to the news- 
paper stock, served as an air excluder and 
as a strengthener. 

Another experiment consisted of taking 
two copies of a newspaper, of mounting odd 
and even numbered pages of a given sheet 
on the two sides of a sheet of muslin. The 
primary advantage of this treatment was 
that cutting or mutilating was much more 
difficult than in any of the other processes 
considered by us. The disadvantages of 
this process were that the bulk of the paper 
so treated was increased nearly threefold, 
and the fact that the paper stock itself was 
still exposed to the air and still liable to 
deterioration by light and air and to dete- 
rioration by handling on the part of 
readers. 

All things considered, therefore, we came 
to feel that in the use of Japanese tissue 
lay the most fruitful solution of the prob- 
lem. To make sure that in the use of paste 
or binding agent, we introduced no harm- 
ful eiement, we selected a pure rice paste 
and had this tested by the government 
Bureau of Standards at Washington, the 
result of the test showing there was noth- 
ing harmful to paper in any of the ingre- 
dients of the paste. 

After having conducted these experi- 
ments on single sheets—the test being 
spread over a course of many months— 
during the summer we selected for actual 
test under working conditions a volume of 
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the World for July and August, 1895, which 
was in bad condition and in constant need 
of repair, and the volume of the World for 
July, 1914. The first volume had to be 
broken out of the original binding, the 
sheets mounted between the Japanese tissue, 
then hung up to dry, then run through a 
mangle, then assembled in signatures, re- 
sewed and rebound. The second volume 
was bound from the publisher’s sheets, and 
was handled first as presenting fewer diff- 
culties and all together being the best intro- 
ductory sample. 

The result was to our minds very satis- 
factory. The text was easily read, not 
quite so legible perhaps as the text of a 
paper fresh from the press, but certainly 
much more legible than the text of a paper 
that had been subjected to light and air 
for any considerable length of time. 
The thickness of individual sheets was 
one-thousandth of an inch greater than 
the thickness of untreated sheets, making 
the treated volume when rebound about half 
an inch thicker than the original volume. 

Mechanically the experiment was a suc- 
cess. We were, however, forced to cease 
our efforts at this point because of the 
lack of money. Our estimate was that the 
expense of treating papers in this way 
amounted to about $35.00 a volume, or 
$420 a year for an ordinary morning daily 
bound a month to a volume, twelve months 
to the year; the cost of treating with silk 
would have been about treble. We estimated 
that we had about a thousand back volumes 
needing repair, and that a conservative esti- 
mate of our output would be about 15 per 
month, 180 per year. 

The Trustees felt that this expense would 
be too much for the Library to consider, 
and at the present moment a committee of 
the Trustees is conferring with local pub- 
lishers in the hope of getting from them a 
special edition of their papers printed for 
the Library use on a good quality of wood 
paper if not on a paper of pure rag stock. 
The experiment of the Brooklyn Eagle 
along this line in 1913 you all doubtless 
recall. The Eagle, if my memory is cor- 
rect, had subscriptions from fourteen libra- 
ries for its special edition printed on paper 
containing 75 per cent. of rag stock at 
$15.00, giving a credit account of $210.00; 
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the cost of the paper was $2367, which year’s file and were told it had been 


gave the Eagle a loss of $2157 for paper 
stock alone, leaving entirely out of con- 
sideration the charges for extra labor 
involved. 

To assure ourselves that we were not 
neglecting the experience of some other 
library that had faced this problem and 
solved it successfully, we sent a circular 
letter to twelve American libraries that had 
important files of newspapers, asking first 
what they had done to protect their bound 
volumes and second whether they had any 
comments to make on our experience. 
Their replies were unanimous; all were 
troubled by the condition of their volumes 
and all felt the Japanese tissue treatment 
was promising but forbiddingly expensive. 

And what is the result? Little or noth- 
ing at present, so far as action is con- 
cerned. At present the New York Public 
Library believes that the use of Japanese 
tissue paper offers a promising solution of 
the problem of preservation of back files. 
The expense of this method—the cheapest, 
however, as well as the safest, of all con- 
sidered by us—has prevented our adoption 
of it. To lighten the burden, one friend 
has suggested that the local libraries join 
with us in sharing the expense; as they are 
at little or no expense for current subscrip- 
tions or for preservation of bound files, 
this might seem an altruistic and commend- 
able co-operation. I fear, however, that if 
the opportunity were oftered them, they 
would all reply that the present tension of 
their budgets compelled them to add to 
their grateful thanks for the invitation their 
sincere regrets at inability to accept. 

Would the local papers care to insure 
permanent preservation of their files by 
co-operating with the Library in the enter- 
prise? We have sent out no invitations, 
but the replies to tentative suggestions 
along this line made to newspaper men 
have not been encouraging. Some har- 
dened cynics have assumed to marvel that 
we should want to preserve a thing so 
fleeting, ephemeral, evanescent as the news- 
paper of these days; but I fear the gentle- 
men who talk thus now would protest 
promptly and vigorously if we accepted 
their suggestion and sent them away un- 
helped when they called to look at last 


destroyed. 

Other newspaper men have replied that 
their main interest was in their own office 
files, that their “morgues” contained all that 
was important—to them—in the issues of 
other papers, that these two sources would 
serve their time and their needs, and that 
posterity and successors might properly 
grumble if no problems were left them te 
struggle with. 

Others have intimated that newspapers 
were all losing ventures anyway, that none 
of them—no, not one—made any money, 
and that to ask them for an additional out- 
lay of any kind that bore no promise of cer- 
tain and immediate financial return was a 
waste of breath and effort. 

Still another suggestion is that the libra- 
ries have the paper mills make for them a 
stock of paper suitable for newspaper 
presses, made according to specifications 
that will furnish a lasting stock; one or 
more newspapers then to be told that this 
paper will be furnished them free if they 
will print on it for library use a small run 
of their latest edition to be bound by the 
subscribing libraries. Papers so printed 
will be sure of preservation, the others 
must take their chance—a decidedly small 
chance. 

But what of the papers issued between 
the ’80’s of the last century and the date of 
this improvement? Do you, as teachers of 
journalism and trainers of newspaper men, 
need them, care for them? Will your suc- 
cessors need them? Can they get along 
without them when our present day stock 
has been read to pieces? If they can, then 
why attempt to preserve these volumes even 
for the few short years that now seem 
granted them? If they cannot, what do 
you recommend as proper steps for preser- 
vation? 


LrpRaRIANS should be thorough-going al- 
truists; remembering that whatever culture 
they acquire, whatever enthusiasm for 
books and art and the grander things of 
life they cultivate, it may all be placed at 
the service of a host of interesting people 
who really appreciate these things.—ERNEST 
Barey, in the Library Association Record 
for October, 1914. 
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NOTES ON THE ERECTION OF 
LIBRARY BILDINGS* 

Tuis memorandum is printed and sent 
out by Carnegie Corporation to antici- 
pate frequent requests for such informa- 
tion, and should be taken as a guide. It 
should be noted that many of the bildings 
erected years ago, from plans tacitly per- 
mitted at the time, would not be allowd 
now. 

Library committees, especially in small 
towns, are frequently composd of busy men 
who, having lakt time or opportunity to 
obtain knowledge of library planning, are 
led to select a design which, if bilt, would 
yield an inadequate return of useful accom- 
modation for the 
money invested, and 
would unwarrantably 
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such tax. The donation is only sufficient 
to provide needed accommodation and there 
will be either a shortage of accommodation 
or of money if this primary purpose is not 
kept in view, viz.: TO OBTAIN THE UTMOST 
AMOUNT OF EFFECTIV ACCOMMODATION FOR 
THE MONEY, CONSISTENT WITE GOOD TASTE 
IN BILDING, 

The amount allowd is intended to cover 
cost of the bilding, complete and redy for 
use. The community and its architect in 
planning should take into account cost of 
indispensable fittings and furnishings. 

In looking over hundreds of plans for 
small and medium-sized bildings, costing 
about $10,000, more or less, we hav noted 


' 
increas the expense of | 
carrying on the li- i 
brary. | 


Some architects are 
liable, unconsciously, 
no dout, to aim at ar- 
chitectural features 


and to subordinate t 
mo 
usefulaccommodation. 4 


Some are also apt, on 


account of a lack of 
practical knowledge of 
the administration of 


FIRST FLOOR 


a library, to plan in- 
teriors which are en- 
tirely unsuited for the 
purposes of a free 
public library. Small 
libraries should be 
planned so that one 
librarian can oversee 
the entire library 


from a central posi- 
tion. 


The amount allowd 
by Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York to 
cover the cost of a Library  Bild- 
ing is according to a standard based 
on (a) the population which is to 
pay the tax for carrying on the library, 
and (6) a specified minimum revenue from 


_*Out of deference to Mr. Carnegie’s advocacy of 
simplified spelling, the Journat here follows the forms 
used in all official communications from Carnegie Cor- 
poration. 


—— BASEMENT 


—SCALE 


some features leading to a wasting of space, 
especially in connection with the entrance 
feature, which, when not wisely planned, 
leads also to waste in halls, delivery room, 
etc. 

A frequent caus of waste is the attempt 
to get a Greek temple or modification of it, 
with a $10,000 appropriation. 
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Experience seems 
to show that the 
best results for a 
small general library 


are obtained by 


adopting the one- 
7 story and basement 
; rectangular type of 
i bilding, with a small 

vestibule entering 


into one large room 
subdivided re- 
quired by means of 
bookcases. In cases 
where it is neces- 
sary, to secure quiet, 
glass partitions may 


T 


be put above the 
bookcases. By a one- 
story and basement 
bilding is meant a 
bilding with the 


basement about four 
feet below the na- 
tural grade, the 
basement being 
about 9 feet and the 


main floor about 15 


feet high in the 
clear. Plans hav at 


times been submit- 
ted for “one-story 
WORK EGO and basement” bild- 


ings, which only 
differd from two- 
story bildings by 


The economical layout of the bilding is 
sacrificed or subordinated at times to minor 
accessories, such as too much or too valu- 
able space allotted to cloak rooms, toilets 
and stairs. 

The bilding should be devoted exclusively 
to (a) housing of books and their issue 
for home use, (b) comfortable accommo- 
dation for reading them by adults and chil- 
dren, (c) lecture room, when introduced 
as a subordinate feature and not adding 
disproportionately to the cost of the bild- 
ing, (d) necessary accommodation for 
heating plant and service, without which 
the bilding could not be used. 


having stair to the 
upper floor outside 
insted of inside! 

The rear and side windows may be kept 
seven feet from the floor, to giv continuous 
wall space for shelving. Stack-room space, 
when required, can be arranged as shown 
in the accompanying diagrams. A rear 
wing can be added for stack-room (when 
future need demands it) at a minimum 
expense, and without seriously interfering 
with the library service during its con- 
struction. The site chosen should be such 
as to admit lite on all sides, and be large 
enuf to allow extension, if ever such should 
become necessary. 

The accompanying diagrams are offerd 
as suggestions in planning the smaller li- 
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brary bildings most commonly required, 
and will be found to include a maximum 
of effectiv accommodation relative to total 
area. 

While these diagrams are suggestiv 
rather than mandatory, nevertheless, since 
they are the result of experience, those re- 
sponsible for bilding projects should paus 
before aiming at radical departures, and 
see whether their alternativ is to provide 
as much effectiv accommodation and hav as 
little waste space. 

An important caus of alleged inadequacy 
of accommodation in bildings erected years 
ago, when less supervision was exercised, 
has frequently been found to be uneconom- 
ical plan with bad layout. When appli- 
cations (based on growth of population) 
have been receivd for aid in extending such 
bildings, it has often been impossible to en- 
tertain the idea of making a grant, owing 
to the prohibitive cost of demolition and re- 
erection relative to net gain of superficial 
area. 
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(A) The proportions of this plan are as 
3 to 7. It ofters an economical entrance- 
way and two reading rooms approximately 
square. The basement admits of a lec- 
ture room and the usual accessories. 

(B) This plan resembles “A,” but its 
proportions are as 4 to 7. It indicates the 
possibility of free standing shelving or 
stacks, with separate spaces enclosd by 
shelves to form a librarian’s work room 
and a reference room. 

(C) This offers a type of bilding for a 
lot which is deep rather than wide, and 
may be varied from a square to an oblong 
plan of less or greater depth. Free shelv- 
ing or stacks are indicated on one side 
under easy supervision from the library 
desk, but this space may be given to tables 
if stacks are not required. Very few bild- 
ings of square or deep type hav been sub- 
mitted which hav not been wasteful of ac- 
commodation. The plan illustrated, as will 
readily be seen, obviates lengthy halls and 
consequent waste of space. 
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NOTE: Elevation of plans submitted for approval should clearly sho the floor and ceiling 


lines of basement and main floor, and the natural grade line. 
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(D) This type illustrates a possible ar- 
rangement for a bilding with a corner en- 
trance, but a corner entrance should 
generally be avoided, since this plan is less 
economical of floor space than the others 
and lends itself less readily to a good ex- 
terior. 

It may not be desirable to hav library 
bildings planned from redy-made pat- 
terns, and yet, a certain standardiza- 
tion of the main requirements of 
accommodation is as necessary for 
library bildings as for school bild- 
ings, which hav been advantageously sub- 
jected to strict regulations both in plan 
and construction. Where architecture is 
best appreciated there are recognized types 
establisht for the various bildings of a pub- 
lic or semi-public character. 

It will be noted that no elevations are 
given or suggestions made about the ex- 
teriors. These are features in which the 
community and architect may express their 
individuality, keeping to a plain, dignified 
structure and not aiming at such exterior 
effects as may make impossible an effective 
and economical layout of the interior. 

These notes are of course written with 
the smaller bildings in mind; larger bild- 
ings require larger and more varied treat- 
ment, but no modification of the primary 
purpose. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NEW 
YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


WiTH no increase of income in I9I4, 
there was a marked increase in the service 
demanded from the New York Public Li- 
brary by the public. Some indication of 
this increasing use is afforded by the bare 
statement, in Director Anderson’s report 
for the year, that 711,122 readers in 1914 
called for 2,127,328 books for reference 
purposes in the Central building, and that 
there were 2,380,504 visitors to the build- 
ing. In 1913 the figures were 526,682 read- 
ers and 1,685,715 books. This takes no ac- 
count of the use of the 25,000 volumes on 
open shelves in the main reading room, of 
which no record can be kept. The attend- 
ance in the reading rooms for adults in the 
branches was 1,267,879, an increase of 176,- 
263 over 1913. The circulation department 
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issued for home use, during 1914, a total 
number of 9,516,482 books. In 1913 the 
total was 8,320,144. Reckoning in percent- 
ages, in the Central Building the gain over 
1913 in readers was 35 per cent., in volumes 
consulted of 26 per cent., and in visitors 
of 13 per cent., while in the circulation de- 
partment the gain in circulation was 14 per 
cent. 

At the end of the year there were 961,- 
168 volumes and 310,188 pamphlets in the 
reference department—in all, 1,271,356 
pieces. There were 1,041,258 volumes in 
the circulation department. The total num- 
ber of pieces in the whole library was there- 
fore 2,312,614. 

The number of employes at the close of 
the year was 1217. Of these, 547 were in 
the reference department and 670 in the 
circulation department. 

Four new branch libraries were opened 
to the public in 1914—Fort Washington, 
Melrose, Woodstock, and Washington 
Heights Branches. All of them occupy 
buildings erected from funds given by Mr. 
Carnegie, on sites provided by the city. 
A fifth building, the new home of the 
George Bruce branch, is under construction 
and will probably be opened early in the 
summer. 

On March 6, 1914, the Municipal Refer- 
ence Library, which had been operated un- 
der the direction of the comptroller as a 
part of the work of the city finance depart- 
ment, was made a branch of The New 
York Public Library, to be supported by 
annual appropriations by the city. 

The only new division created during the 
year was the manuscript division of the ref- 
erence department, which began its work in 
November, a keeper of manuscripts having 
been appointed and suitable equipment pro- 
vided. At the end of the year the economics 
division was consolidated with the public 
documents division, and its chief trans- 
ferred to the Municipal Reference branch. 

Taking up the work of the different de- 
partments and divisions in some detail, one 
of the first items of interest discovered in 
the report is the statement that the main 
reading room, covering a half acre in the 
Central Building, is likely soon to become 
too small. It frequently happens that every 
one of the 768 seats are occupied and read- 
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ers are forced to go into one of the small 
rooms at either end of the main room. Some 
of this increase may be charged to un- 
employment, some undoubtedly to the Euro- 
pean War, but more to an increased appre- 
ciation of the library and its resources. 

In the American history division over a 
thousand volumes and pamphlets were add- 
ed to the American Indian collection, over 
600 volumes and pamphlets on Mexican 
history were bought at the Wilkinson sale, 
and 800 volumes on Mexican topography 
and local history, collected by the late 
Thomas A. Janvier, were presented by his 
widow. A notable gift to the music di- 
vision was made by Mrs. Julian Edwards as 
a memorial to her late husband. In this 
collection there are about 90 full scores of 
operas, 150 full scores of cantatas, concer- 
tos, oratorios, overtures, suites, etc., and 
about 300 vocal scores of operas, oratorios, 
etc., as well as 325 books on musical sub- 
jects. 

The increase in the use of the documents 
division is indicated by saying that over 
11,000 persons visited it for study during 
1914, as against about 7500 in 1913. They 
consulted more than 81,000 books; the read- 
ers in 1913 called for about 39,000. The 
law collection has been increased, the addi- 
tions being chiefly in the classes of statute 
law and text-books. The collection of clip- 
pings includes not only extracts from news- 
papers and magazines, but many leaflets, 
pamphlets, and manuscripts, and is a valu- 
able adjunct to the division’s resources. 

The European War has sent many men to 
the science and technology divisions for 
the purpose of making practical investiga- 
tions. The science division has spent much 
time in indexing the journals of biological 
chemistry, and the more important articles 
in the American Journal of Science, and the 
transfer of current engineering periodicals 
to the technology room has largely increased 
the patronage of that room. 

The oriental division is being used more 
and more by persons of oriental birth, who 
visit it to use the native papers and books 
of general reference available on open 
shelves, as well as for serious study of the 
manuscripts kept there. One of the chief 
features of the work of the Slavonic di- 
vision is the information furnished to schol- 
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ars, editors, and librarians all over the 
country. Since the beginning of the war the 
Russian serials and periodicals, which used 
to come in packages through the Leipzig 
book exchange, have ceased to arrive on 
account of the broken communication with 
Germany. The library, however, managed 
to get three Russian newspapers and two 
of the leading periodicals by mail direct, 
so that it is secure in having the Russian 
account of the beginning of the war. To 
Miss Isabel F. Hapgood the division is in- 
debted for two important gifts of books. 
The first consisted of five hundred and fifty 
volumes of theological works, and the sec- 
ond comprised an extensive collection of 
official publications of various government 
offices. 

In the periodicals division the average 
daily increase in the number of readers 
over 1913 was 73. In the newspaper room, 
the average daily number of readers for the 
first six months of 1914 was 286, while 
for the latter half of the year, or after the 
beginning of the war, it was 349. 

The number of volumes newly cataloged 
in the reference department for the year 
1914 was 31,231, of pamphlets, 19,963, of 
maps 232. The cataloging of 1246 volumes 
and 518 pamphlets was carried on by adding 
to entries already existing. 4076 volumes 
and 1500 pamphlets were recataloged. 372 
volumes and 122 pamphlets were cataloged 
by the use of cards purchased from the Li- 
brary of Congress. Of works serial in their 
form, magazines, society publications, etc., 
there were cataloged 4260 volumes and 3798 
pamphlets, making a total of 8058. In ad- 
dition, 10,119 volumes and 7252 pamphlets 
were added to entries already in the catalog. 
There were recataloged 1377 volumes and 
1663 pamphlets. In all 52,681 volumes, 34,- 
816 pamphlets, and 232 maps were handled, 
making a total of 87,729 items. 

At the close of 1914 the 3,389,000 resi- 
dents of the three boroughs directly served 
by the circulation department, Manhattan, 
The Bronx, and Richmond, had 1,041,258 
volumes available for use. Of this total 
975,014 volumes are available for home use; 
the rest, classed as reference books, must 
be used in the buildings. Of the above, 
109,590 are books in twenty-seven foreign 
languages, foreign collections being placed 
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in the branches where there is the greatest 
demand. 

During the year 197,679 volumes were 
purchased and distributed to the various 
branches, while 133,517 volumes were with- 
drawn from branches. Of these 841 were 
used again at other branches; 8149 placed 
in Central Reserve collection; 4603 perma- 
nently transferred to the main library; 
8464 given to traveling library for insti- 
tutions; and 111,460 worn-out books de- 
stroyed and sold as paper. 

The total number of books requested 
through the interbranch loan system 
amounted to 111,768, of which 83,319 were 
supplied to the readers. Titles not in the 
branches amounted to 13,471, but of this 
number 3968 were in the reference depart- 
ment and could be consulted at any time, 
while 12,995 were books too popular to be 
interchanged. During the last five years 
this service has increased from 50,754 re- 
quests in 1909 to 111,768 in I914. 

The number of active readers among the 
blind during the year reached 855. Of 
these 434 were in Greater New York, and 
21 outside the city. The circulation of em- 
bossed books was 26,224, an increase of 
2899. The teacher employed to give home 
instruction in reading to the adult blind has 
made 540 visits, giving 357 lessons, and ex- 
changed 375 books. 

Through a total of 880 stations 973,856 
volumes were issued by the traveling library 
office during 1914. This is an increase in 
circulation of 54,697 volumes over 1913 
when the total number of stations was 934. 
The apparent decrease in the number of 
stations is accounted for by the discontinu- 
ance of some stations located in the districts 
where new branches have been opened. 
The most interesting new station opened 
was in the library building at Columbia 
University, starting with 3000 volumes. A 
large number of factory collections are 
maintained; 131 fire department stations 
and 45 police stations receive collections, 
changed quarterly; 29 asylums and chari- 
table institutions use traveling library 
books; and the Public Service Commission, 
the Bureau of Municipal Research, the 
Russell Sage Foundation, clubs whose pur- 
pose is general improvement or recreation, 
two hotels, two lunch clubs, the Protective 
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League, a Chinese church, and a militia 
regiment, are other agencies to which libra- 
ries have been furnished. 

The circulation of books from children’s 
rooms was 3,584,448, or more than one- 
third of the total for the year. The larger 
use of children’s rooms for reading and 
reference becomes apparent as the libraries 
are better known in their neighborhoods. 
In certain districts it is accountable for 
smaller circulations and for marked im- 
provement in the quality of the books cir- 
culated. Story-telling has gone on as usual, 
and there are forty-eight clubs under the 
direction of a library club leader. 

Of growing importance in various sec- 
tions of the city are the neighborhood asso- 
ciations. Among those with which the 
branches have worked are the East Side, 
Gramercy, Kips Bay, Yorkville, South Har- 
lem, Chelsea, Riverside, St. Nicholas Park, 
and Washington Heights Associations. A 
public library seems to be the logical centre 
for such activities, and many of the neigh- 
borhood meetings have been held in library 
assembly rooms. Of special interest are the 
Drama League discussion centres, which 
were organized in November under the 
auspices of the Drama League of America. 
Centres were established at seven branches 
and their monthly meetings were largely at- 
tended. Public lectures were held by the 
Board of Education in five branches, and a 
large number of clubs have used the branch 
libraries for meeting places. 

The report contains in the back a sum- 
marized statement, in the form recommend- 
ed by the A. L. A. at the midwinter Council 
meeting, of the work done by the circulation 
department of the library, so far as such 
statistics have been kept. This gives, in 
addition to figures already quoted, the total 
registration for the year as 167,122, of 
whom 90,715 were adult and 76,407 were 
juvenile. Total receipts for the department 
from all sources were $848,285.16. Ex- 
penses included $170,472.32 for books, $10,- 
988.73 for periodicals, $38,988.54 for bind- 
ing, $454,772.70 for salaries for library 
assistants and $44,724.61 for janitor service. 


All books are divisible into two classes: 
the books of the hour and the books of all 
time.—RUuSKIN. 
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STORIES AND STORY-TELLING 

Ir was pleasant indeed that the first lec- 
ture of Miss Shedlock in New York, March 
2, brought together those whose spirit or 
co-operative efforts had really produced the 
story-telling hour in the library world of 
to-day. Kate Douglas Wiggin solved “Polly 
Oliver’s problem” twenty odd years ago 
by inventing for that young woman the 
profession of story-telling; and it was she 
who introduced Miss Shedlock as her close 
friend. Not so many years ago Miss Plum- 
mer had heard Miss Shedlock tell stories 
in Boston, on her first journey to America 
as a professional story-teller for the enter- 
tainment of grown-ups. It occurred to Miss 
Plummer, then. head of the Pratt Library, 
that this revival of story-telling as an art 
could be most helpfully adopted in the 
children’s room of all libraries. Miss Shed- 
lock was accordingly invited to deliver talks 
on the subject in Brooklyn, which she re- 
peated at Pittsburgh and elsewhere. Miss 
Moore, then an associate in the Pratt 
Library, has since developed the story-tell- 
ing hour in the New York Public Library 
to an astonishing extent; and the plan is 
one of the most important features of our 
American library system, as Miss Shed- 
lock abundantly testifies from her English 
point of view. Miss Plummer and Miss 
Moore both took part in the welcome to 
her, and Mr. Anderson brought his tes- 
timony from his own early experience as 
head of-the Pittsburgh Library. A good 
idea has grown great, and Miss Shedlock 
will find the fruition of her thought and a 
warm welcome throughout America. Next 
to the pioneer thought and work of Maw- 
tucket of Pawtucket, as the late Mrs. 
Minerva A. Sanders was affectionately 
called, in welcoming the children to open 
shelves and providing low tables and proper 
chairs for them, when both open shelves 
and children were library heresies, this 
story-telling hour which these co-operative 
efforts have developed is entitled to the 
warmest gratitude from unnumbered hosts 
of American children. 

Miss Shedlock’s course of lectures will 
continue weekly until May 4, and so large 
has been the demand for course tickets that 
their sale has had to be restricted. Begin- 
ing with a discussion of the art of story- 
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telling, its difficulties, artifices, and essen- 
tials, and the preparation, artistic finish, and 
atmosphere of the story, Miss Shedlock in 
succeeding lectures has discussed source ma- 
terial for stories, pointing out the elements 
to be sought and those to be avoided. Each 
point developed was illustrated by stories, 
and in coming talks she will dwell on the 
fun and philosophy, poetry and pathos of 
Hans Christian Andersen’s fairy tales, 
“What story-telling can do for children,” 
and will close with an evening of folk tales 
and another when she will give a program 
of stories selected and repeated by request. 

Some of these topics are the same as 
those on which Miss Shedlock spoke when 
touring this country ten years ago. For 
example, in October, 1904, she spoke to the 
New York Library Club at Lake Placid 
during library week on “The fun and philos- 
ophy of Hans Christian Andersen,” one of 
the talks she is scheduled to give again this 
month. 

The New York course is being given in 
the rooms of the Women’s Cosmopolitan 
Club, 133 East goth street, and so success- 
ful has it been that Miss Shedlock expects 
to repeat it in various parts of the country 
during the coming summer. It is to be 
hoped that librarians in other cities will 
make a special effort to hear her as oppor- 
tunity is offered. 


OHIO STATE LIBRARY CONDITIONS 


Tue following extracts from the 1914 
report of Budget Commissioner Heffernan, 
of Ohio, are a revelation as to conditions 
which have been allowed to grow up in the 
Ohio State Library: 

“Traveling Library Department: The 
general appearance of the department is 
very bad. Windows are dirty; the office is 
more fitted for a cobbler’s shop than a state 
department. The esprit de corps of the 
force is the worst conceivable, most receiv- 
ing their appointments because of political 
pull, and, being fully cognizant of the fact, 
any effort at discipline or efficiency is un- 
availing. This department presents one of 
the most glaring examples of the vitiating 
examples of politics imaginable. 

“Main Library Department: Many valu- 
able documents are in the document depart- 
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ment, which, however, is indescribably 
chaotic. The chief patrons of the library 
are the citizens of Columbus, a large part 
of whom patronize the reading room, al- 
though a few come for research work. The 
chief function of the library at this time is 
to cater to these Columbus residents, a work 
that should be done by the city library. As 
in the traveling library department, the 
main department is full of employes who 
have received their appointments because 
of influential friends. Before the State Li- 
brary can assume its place among the best 
of the kind in the country, it must have at 
its head a trained librarian, who sees its 
mission clearly and is unhampered in his 
attempt to carry it out by the accidents of 
politics.” 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION LIBRARY 
GIFTS—FEBRUARY, 1915 
ORIGINAL GIFTS, UNITED STATES 
Appleton, Minnesota ....... 7,000 
Berkley, Massachusetts..... 5,000 
Carlisle town and Haddon 
township, Indiana........ 10,000 
Darlington town and Frank- 
lin township, Indiana..... 10,000 
East Jordan, Michigan..... 10,000 
Spencerville village 
Spencer township, Ohio. . 10,000 


$52,000 
INCREASES, UNITED STATES 
Toledo, Ohio (branch build- 
$25,000 
$25,000 
$77,000 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


The accompanying table forms a supple- 
ment to a report on 50 representative li- 
braries which appeared in the Lisrary 
JOURNAL, April, 1914. The table includes 
an additional number of special libraries 
for which information is available along 
the lines adopted in the first report. The 
numbering is continued from that study. 


NOTES 


A—Published Articles Describing Special 
Libraries 


“A review of the year’s literature of 
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special libraries.” Special Libraries, 
vol. 5, p. 129-134 (Nov. 1914). 
B—Arrangement of Libraries by Subjects 
Accounting, 106; Agriculture, 67; An- 
thropology, 86; Archzology, 68; 
Architecture, 68; Art, 68; Astron- 
omy, 99; Book-making, 64; Botany, 
73; Business, 61; Chemistry, 56, 
66, 92, 101; Civics, 57; Climatology, 
105; Commerce, 55, 88, 97; Docu- 
ments, 102; Editorial, 61; Education, 
85; Electricity, 60, 77; Engineering, 
53, 83; Ethnology, 86; Finance, 104; 
Forestry, 95; Freemasonry, 82; Gas, 
60; Genealogy, 74; Geodesy, 93; Geog- 
raphy, 51; Geology, 96; History, 54, 
69, 75; Ichthyology, 87; Industrial Re- 
search, 81, 89, 101; Insurance, 62, 80; 
Labor, 89; Latin America, 59; Law, 
91,94; Libraries for the Blindand Deaf, 
58, 71, 107; Medicine, 66, 72, 103; 
Meteorology, 105; Military Science, 
84; Mines, 90; Missions, 63; Munic- 
ipal affairs, 76, 78; Natural science, 
52, 98; Naval science, 100; Oceanog- 
raphy, 87; Philanthropy, 57; Physical 
sciences, 92, 101; Political science, 55; 
Public service, 60, 70, 79; Railways, 97; 
Social science, 55; Spanish language 
and literature, 65; Street railways, 79; 
Surgery, 103; Surveying, 93; Tech- 
nology, 60, 77; Transportation, 97; 
Travel, 51; Welfare work, 61. 

C—Publications by Special Libraries 

55. General Bulletin (w); Legislative Bul- 
letin (w); Nation’s Business (m); 
Lists of Commercial Organizations in 
Foreign Countries. 

83. List of Publications Printed by the 
Battalion Press, Willets Point, New 
York Harbor and by the Engineer 
School Press, Washington, 1910; En- 
gineer School Library, List of Acces- 
sions, 1910, 1911; Engineer Troops, 
References to their Organization, 
Equipment, Training, and Duties, 
1911; The War with Mexico, 1846- 
1848, a select bibliography, 1914. 

105. Monthly Weather Review; Select Bib- 
liography of Meteorology; Brief List 
of Meteorological Textbooks and 
Reference Books (3d ed., 1913). 
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No. Name of Library Location Specialty 
st Aqgericen Geographical Society of New)156th st. & Broadway, New York |Geography and travel 


American Museum of Natural History*. 

American Society cf Civil Engineers*.... 
Buffalo Historical 
a of Commerce of Ge United 


Chicas School of Civics and 
Columbia Institute for the Deaf*......... 
Columbus Memorial Library, Pan-Amer- 

ican Union* 


-|77th st. & Central Park West, 
New York 

220 W.*s7th st., New York 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Riggs Bldg., Washington 

so 4ist st.» New 

ichigan ave, 

& Florida ave., sh- 


B sts., Washington 


Gas, Electric & Power 


Fidelity Mutual Life Ins. Co. Library..... 
Foreign Missions 
Club 
Hispanic Society of America............. 


Eli Lilly & Company Library............. 
gricultural College Li- 


Metropolitan Museum of Art Library.. 


ontana Historical and Miscellaneous 
Municipal Ownership Publishing Company| 


National Library for the Blind*.......... 
New York Academy of Medicine Liteary*| 1 
New York Botanical Garden Library...... 


New York Genealogical and 


Society Library 
New York Historical Society Library®. 
New York Municipal a Library®. 
Philadelphia Electric Com Library. . 
Philadelphia Municipal Re erence Library® 


— Rapid Transit Company Li- 

Prudential Insurance Association Library. 
William B. Stephens Memorial Library*. 
— Council Thirty-Third Degree Li- 
u S. Army Engineer School Library’... 
U. BS Army War College Library......... 


U. S. Bureau of Education Library®...... 


Bureau of Ethnology Library....... 
U. Bureau of Fisheries Libra 
U. Foreign and 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Library.. 
U. S. Bureau of Mines Library* 
Bureau of Rolls and (State 
Department) 
U. S. Bureau of Standards Libra 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 


. S. Department of ) Library...... 
U. 2 Forest Service 
Ss. 


Geological Li 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


U. 


Ss. 

. S. Naval Library.......... 
. S. Navy rtment Library.......... 
Uv. S. Public Documents Library*......... 


U. S. Surgeon-General’s Office Library. ... 


U. S. Treasury Department Library....... 
U. S. Weather Bureau Library ms 
University of Denver:, Aecountaney Li- 


< 
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3 


Baltimore, Md. 
jIndependence Sq., Philadelphia 


N. Broad st., Philadelphia 
156 Fifth ave., New York 


29 E. 3ad st., New York 
156th st. & Broadway, New York 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Amherst, Mass. 


Central Park, New York 
Helena, Mont. 


17 E. hh st., New York 


| 226 W. 58th st., New York 


..{170 Central Park West, Yew York 
off Municipal Bidg., New York 

roth & Chestnut sts., Philadelphia 
City Hall, Philadelphia 


Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia 
Newark, N. 

Manayunk, Philadelphia 

3d & E sts., Washington 


-| Barracks, Washington 
Barracks, Washington 


Natural history 

Engineering 

American history 

Commerce, political and social 
istry 

Civics and philanthropy 

Literature relating to the deaf 

Latin-American literature 

Applied electricity, public utilities 

Editorial; welfare (1894); busi- 

ness (1913) 

Insurance 

Missions 

Book-making arts 

panish and Portuguese literature 


Pharmaceutics, chemistry 
Agriculture 


Art, architecture, archzology 
History of the Northwest 


Public ownership 


Literature for the blind 
Medicine 

Botany 

Genealogy and biography 


American history 
Municipal affairs 
| Technolo 

Municipal affairs 


Public utilities 
Insurance 
Industrial research 
Freemasonry 


Engineering 
Military science 


8th & F sts., Washington 


roth & B sts., Washin 
6th & B sts., S. W., ashington| 
roth st. & Pa. ave., Washington 


17th st. & Pa. ave., Washington 
710 E st., Washington 
a7th st. & Pa. ave., Washington | 


Pierce Mill Reet, Washington 
-|N. J. ave. & B st., S. E., Wash-| 


ote 
K Washin 
Atlant ‘Bigg. Was ington 
1330 ashington 


1317 F st., Washington 

roth & B sts., Washington 

Mass. ave. & W st., Washington 
17th st. & Pa. ave., Washington 
8th and F sts. Washington 

N. Capitol & H sts., Washington 
7th & B sts., S. W., Washington 
rsth st. & Pa. ave., Washington 


24th & M sts., Washington 
Denver, Colo. 


3sth st., Washington 


Education 


Anthropology 
Ichthyology 
|Commerce 


Labor and industrial conditions 
|Mines and mining 
International law 


Physical sciences 
|\Geodesy, surveying 


|Legal subjects 

| Forestry 

Geology 

Interstate commerce, railroads 
Natural sciences 
Astronomy 

Naval science 
Industrial arts and sciences 
Public documents 

Medicine and surgery 
Finance 

Meteorology, climatology 
Accountancy 


Literature relating to the deaf 


* Member A. L. A. 


q 
$2 
53 
54 
55 
$6 
5 
38 
59 
60 
4 61 urtis | g ny 
62 
63 
| 
65 
| 
69 
73 | 
74 
75 
76 
7 
80 
81 
82 
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89 
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92 
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99 
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Founded Librarian Books Pamphlets Other Material Publications No. 
1852 | Isaiah Bowman 48,700 15,000 | See List of Society’s publica- 
1869 | Ralph W. Tower 60,000 Se 
1875 | Eleanor H. Frick 85,000 bovka, pamps., maps & specifica- !See List of Society’s Publica- 
ons 
1862 | Frank H. Severance, secy.) 33,000 See List of Society's Publica- ” 
1912 | Esther Dodge 800 6,000 See note 4 
1898 | D. D. Berolzheimer 56 
1910 Renée B. Stern 3,500 4,000 a 
1857. | Helen Northrop §,000 58 
1901 | Chas. E. Babcock (acting)! 28,399 books & pamps., 1095 maps, Pon-Americon Magazine (month- 
14,025 photos. 3 i f icati eee 
1890 | A. M. Blaine (in charge) ae 61 
1878 | Frank H.S charge)| 5,000 62 
1840 | Susie A. 10,000 63 
curios 
k-plates 
1904 | W. R. Martin 63,025 See Catalog of Society’s Pub- 
1883 | Charles R. Green 45,000 67 
1881 William Clifford 29,000 37,000 prints 69 
1865 W. Y. Pemberton 20,313 museum 
1912 | H. F. Baker 2,200 (Energies concentrated on anno-|Concerning Municipal Owner- 
ws tated bibliography ship (monthly) 70 
| Etta J. Giffin 320 7 
1847. | John S. Brownne es 72 
1869 | Abraham Hatfield, Jr. 15,000 Record (quarterly); six volumes 
1804 | Robert H. Kelby 124,263 
1913 | C. C. Williamson (Statistics not available) \Library Notes (weekly) cooenenen 76 
Katherine W. Field (in | 78 
charge) 
1912 |C. B. Fairchild, Jr. (in| (Statistics not available) 79 
_ charge) } 
Katherine H. Shoemaker 81 
1878 | William L. Boyden 82 
1884 | Henry E. Haferkorn 50,000 500 maps 8&3 
rary, 100,000 bks. & pamps. com-| 
bined with this library in 1914) | 
1868 | John D. Wolcott 145,000 books & pamps. x Government Document In- 
&s 
1889 Ella Leary 19,009 12,700 200 maps 86 
1912 Edw. Whitney (in charge)} 18,000 2,000 | See Government Document In- 9s 
exes 
1885 M. Alice Matthews 30,000 HES 89 
1911 Mrs. F. Spofford 12,000 90 
1833 | John A. Tonner (chief) 70,000 gt 
1901 A. Fanti 11,166 92 
1832 | Ralph M. Brown 25,000 books & pamps. 35,000 93 
charts 
1831 George Kearney 45,000 books & pamps. 
1902 Helen E. Stockbridge 17,733 books & pamps. 95 
1882 | Julia L. V. McCor 90,000 100,000 25,000 maps a Government Document In- 
96 
1894 | Leroy S. Boyd 16,000 10,000 125 maps ~ Price List 59, Superintend- 
ent of Documents............. 97 
1881 N. Scudder (assistant) 43,692 72,042 98 
1842 D. Horigan 27,296 5,452 99 
1882 | Charles W. Stewart (supt.)) 50,000 100 
1895 a Ambler 147,855 books & pamps. 16,289 maps |See Government Document In- 
102 
1836 -Col. C. C. McCulloch, 182,984 320,343 | Indexes of Medical Literature... 103 
1850 Emma M. V. Triepel 11,060 104 
1870 Fitzhugh Talman 32,000 books & pamps. 105 
. A. Warfield 600 106 
1888 | Fred De Land (Statistics not available) 107 
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THE ATLANTIC CITY CONFERENCE 

Asout two hundred were present at the 
nineteenth annual meeting of the New Jer- 
sey Library Association and the Pennsyl- 
vania Library Club at the Hotel Chelsea, 
Atlantic City, N. J., Mar. 5 and 6. A meet- 
ing of the American Library Institute was 
also held at the same place on Friday, Mar. 
5, attracting many prominent librarians out- 
side Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and 
making the meeting resemble the earlier 
A. L. A. conferences. 

Friday afternoon the New Jersey Library 
Association held its annual meeting with 
Mr. Howard L. Hughes, president of the 
association and librarian of the Trenton 
Public Library, in the chair. Reading of 
the minutes of the last meeting was dis- 
pensed with, since they had already been 
printed in the New Jersey Library Bulletin. 
The most striking item in the treasurer’s 
report was the statement that fifty-two 
members had been dropped during the year 
for non-payment of dues, leaving a mem- 
bership of 195. A membership committee 
of three, Miss Herber, Mr. George, and 
Miss Bennett, was appointed to secure new 
members. A nominating committee of five 
was named, nominations being made from 
the floor. The members chosen were Mr. 
C. A. George of Elizabeth, Miss Winser of 
Newark, Miss Edna Pratt of Trenton, Miss 
Bennett of Madison, and Mr. Hatfield of 
Hoboken. In a short business meeting fol- 
lowing the Saturday morning session this 
committee reported the following nomina- 
tions, and the candidates named were elect- 
ed. For president, Miss Margaret A. 
McVety of Newark; first vice president, 
Mr. W. B. Bamford, a trustee of the Be!- 
mar (N. J.) Public Library; second vice 
president, Miss A. P. Abbott of Atlantic 
City; secretary, Miss Norma Bennett of 
Madison; and treasurer, Miss Mary G. 
Peters of Bayonne. 

The principal feature of the Friday after- 
noon meeting was the debate between Miss 
Corinne Bacon for the affirmative, and Miss 
Agnes Van Valkenburgh for the negative, 
on the question, “Resolved, That the pres- 
ent tendency of libraries is to help the 
public to a state of helplessness.” In open- 
ing the debate Miss Bacon said that after 
conferring with Miss Van Valkenburgh it 
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had been agreed to restrict the question to 
public libraries, and to omit all reference 
to the question of expense—a restriction 
which was later removed when the dis- 
cussion was opened to the meeting in gen- 
eral. She then restated the subject as 
“Resolved, That the present tendency of 
public libraries is to help people too much 
for their own good.” She recited a long 
catalog of qualities which the ideal library 
assistant was supposed to possess, the aim 
of the assistant being, apparently, to get 
between book and reader and do for the 
latter what he might prefer to do for him- 
self. The present-day library assistant, she 
said, tries to be prepared to pour informa- 
tion on any subject into the reader’s mind 
at a moment’s notice, and she raised the 
question whether librarians are not giving 
too much predigested information to read- 
ers. While at the first request it might 
take more time to show the reader how to 
hunt up his own material, in the end he 
could be more quickly served by being 
taught to serve himself. Under present 
conditions many libraries plan club women’s 
programs and look up references for all the 
papers planned. Children are most injured 
by an over-use of the library. They form 
the habit of looking for everything in the 
library, instead of using their own minds, 
as in the case of the boy whose teacher told 
him to describe an interior and who came 
post-haste to the library to look up an “in- 
terior” in the reference books. Frequently 
also children are “helped” to look up sub- 
jects beyond their ability to grasp, as well 
as subjects which are legitimate but on 
which observation would give the child 
more benefit than research in books. Chil- 
dren should be taught to use books as tools, 
and then should be given a chance to make 
their own selections of material. The over- 
helpful attitude of the library assistant irri- 
tates those who prefer to work indepen- 
dently. It produces intellectual flabbiness 
in those who are too willing to submit to 
it, and renders children incapable of help- 
ing themselves. Mental muscle as well as 
physical must be used to be developed. 

Miss Van Valkenburgh divided the pub- 
lic into three classes: (1) those who know 
what they want and get it; (2) those who 
don’t know and expect the librarian to get 
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it; and (3) those who lack maturity and 
need help. For those in the first class, 
no labor is too great and all possible help 
should be given. Members of the second 
class sometimes become useful, but if their 
condition is chronic they should be cut off 
from help. Here belong the club women 
who want the librarian to write their 
papers, and the naturally lazy people who 
want to be told what is in every book. The 
third class, the immature, can be divided 
again into three groups: children, foreign- 
ers, and the uneducated. All of these need 
and should receive instruction and inspira- 
tion, for to all the first impression of the 
library will be one of confusion. Children’s 
rooms, traveling libraries, open shelves, 
work with schools, all are factors in the 
development of these classes, and their 
function is universally conceded to make 
the readers more self-reliant. 

In the general discussion that followed, 
many librarians present took part. Dr. Put- 
nam, of the Library of Congress, said that 
similar complaint had been made in his 
library with the establishment of the legis- 
lative reference bureau, on the theory that 
its use would reduce congressmen to a state 
of superior helplessness. The clientele of 
the public library divides itself into two 
classes, first, the young people who are to 
be considered with reference to future 
troubles, and second, the adults who come 
once to accomplish some definite end. It 
is a question of giving specific information 
or of teaching the use of the apparatus. 
Isn’t the real question, At what point must 
we stop giving information? The matter 
of limitation should be brought out. 

Dr. Andrews of the John Crerar Library 
felt the question of expense was the great 
factor. The librarian must learn to dis- 
criminate between people, and answer only 
those questions that are legitimate and on 
subjects in which the library is well 
equipped. 

Miss McVety of the Newark Public Li- 
brary said that that library tries to answer 
all requests for information, but the ques- 
tion of time needed for the search and 
the number of people waiting to be served 
determines the promptness with which it is 
supplied. It is not unusual to tell a reader 


that it is impossible to produce the de- 
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sired references immediately, but that they 
will be looked up and reserved for some 
definite future time. Many people now tele- 
phone their requests several hours or a day 
in advance, and the arrangement is mutu- 
ally satisfactory. 

At the Friday evening meeting President 
Hughes again presided, and Mayor Riddle 
of Atlantic City gave a short address of 
welcome to the members of the two clubs. 
He was followed by Dr. W. Dawson John- 
ston, librarian of the St. Paul Public Li- 
brary, on “What the public library can 
learn from the university library and what 
the university library can learn from the 
public library.” Dr. Johnston disclaimed all 
intention of personal application in what 
he was to say about each kind of library, 
his remarks being intended to represent a 
composite view of each. The college library 
at the present time, he said, presents a good 
case of arrested development. If the library 
is to be the center of the university it has 
much to learn from the public library. 
If, on the other hand, the public library is 
to be the people’s university, it must learn 
some things from the university library, 
but at present the public library has most to 
teach. In most cases the college librarian 
is first a teacher and second a librarian. 
Library work in the college is ordinarily 
much in arrears. There is much to do 
and much more to be undone. Little in- 
ducement to study library economy is of- 
fered in an institution where it is little 
esteemed. For this latter condition the li- 
brarian is responsible, since he has failed 
to make the profession generally recognized 
as one of the learned ones. 

Every college is made up of three groups 
—students, alumni, and professors—and at 
the present time its policies are directed 
largely by the professors. Every profes- 
sor is expected to be both teacher and lec- 
turer, and he is the first person and the 
only person in college whom it is worth 
while to examine on the utility of the writ- 
ten versus the spoken word, and on the 
question of liberty, equality, and fraternity 
in the library. He will dictate bibliog- 
raphies to his class, but he will not prepare 
an adequate syllabus for his course. The 
professor wants all the books on his sub- 
ject in his department, and the department 
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library question becomes a library question 
as well as a department question. 

The professor aspires to do administra- 
tive work as well as to lecture and write, 
and many a man, innocent of library econ- 
omy and knowing little of bibliography, 
wants to be librarian. Other aspiring ones 
get on the library committee. In a college 
worthy of the name there is no excuse for 
such a committee. It subordinates the ex- 
pert to the unexpert, and promotes expense 
and waste. The professors are responsible 
for the present limited use of books in 
colleges. 

The library profession must take the 
initiative in improving college library 
conditions. Students must know better 
methods of* research before entrance. At 
the present time they know little, ask little, 
and consequently get little. Graduate 
workers in residence only one year spend a 
large part of their time learning how to 
begin. The profession must promote great- 
er co-operation between public libraries and 
the higher institutions. It must make the 
public library a real people’s university— 
not to supersede the old type but to supple- 
ment it. There are more students to-day in 
the public libraries than in colleges, and 
their studies have greater value. 

The greatest need of the college library 
to-day is that it should be administered by 
a trained librarian; of the public library, 
that it should have more expert advice in its 
selection of books. Expert advisers in se- 
lection of books will also promote their use. 
In other words, the college library needs to 
be taught how to become as useful as it is 
valuable; the public library needs to be 
made as valuable as it is useful. 

Dr. Johnston was followed by Dr. 
Samuel McChord Crothers of Cambridge, 
who read his delightful essay called “A 
literary clinic.” Dr. Crothers described the 
“Bibliopathic Institute” maintained by his 
friend Bagster, who dispensed books to all 
his patients on the principle that their read- 
ing should not be guided by individual 
choice or preference but according to cer- 
tain theories as to the effect of books on 
the reader’s health. Under this system of 
“bibliotherapeutics,” books may be divided 
into classes—the stimulant, the depressant, 
the sedative, and the counter-irritant, and a 
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mental soothing syrup or mustard plaster 
prescribed, according to the needs of the in- 
dividual case. Any thought gets interest- 
ing if it happens to pass through the mind 
of an interesting person, while nothing is so 
harmless as printed matter when shut up by 
itself within the covers of a book. Every 
book is a literary prescription put up for 
the use of somebody who needs it, and the 
production of a good book is a spiritual 
event and a stimulant to great works. 

Saturday morning an informal meeting 
of the newly organized special libraries sec- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Library Club was 
held before the regular session. Mr. C. B. 
Fairchild, Jr., chairman of the section, pre- 
sided, and there was a general discussion 
of the best ways to cooperate. Miss K. W. 
Field of the Philadelphia Municipal Refer- 
ence Library was appointed to act as sec- 
retary and to compile a list of all the special 
libraries in and around Philadelphia. The 
section plans to have one more meeting be- 
fore summer, when a question box will fur- 
nish opportunity for all to bring up their 
problems for discussion. 

The regular Saturday morning session 
was presided over by Mr. Thomas L. Mont- 
gomery, president of the Pennsylvania Li- 
brary Club, and librarian of the State 
Library. He announced that he has pre- 
pared a library code for presentation to the 
legislature for the purpose of legalizing 
some uniform system for the maintenance 
of free public libraries in Pennsylvania. At 
the present time there is no general act 
on this subject which is practical and satis- 
factory, and the result is that the establish- 
ment of such libraries has been more or less 
desultory and occasional, without co-opera- 
tion or co-ordination. The principal fea- 
ture of the proposed law is a clause permit- 
ting cities to levy a tax of one mill on every 
dollar of property valuation for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of free libraries. 

He then introduced Mr. Stewart Culin, 
curator of the department of ethnology in 
the Brooklyn Institute Museum. Mr. Culin 
told of “Book collecting in India and the 
Far East,” and the conditions under which 
it must be carried on. Many European 
imprints may be found in the shops of 
Japan and China and India, and many 
scarce products of missionary presses. 
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Japan has many native collectors in differ- 
ent fields, and in Tokio may be found more 
second-hand bookshops than in any other 
city. They are simply open stalls, whole 
streets being lined with them. Rare books 
are kept locked away and are seldom shown. 
Twice a year a dealer will send out invita- 
tions, and will hold an exhibit of his finest 
books, spreading them out on the floor of 
his house for inspection. 

In China the bookshops are not open as 
in Japan and there is little in them to in- 
terest the uninitiated. Dr. George E. Mor- 
rison, the official adviser of the Chinese 
government, has a splendid library on 
China in which he aspires to place every 
book bearing on the country. In India 
very few foreign books are to be found, 
and most of the manuscripts have been dis- 
membered for their illuminations. The in- 
cursions of the white ants make it difficult 
to preserve books in that country. 

Mr. Culin was followed by Mr. Edward 
James Cattell, statistician of the city of 
Philadelphia, who spoke—at intervals—on 
“Municipal statistics,” and between whiles 
of books and men whom he had known and 
loved. He paid tribute to the administra- 
tion of the Philadelphia Museum Library by 
Mr. Macfarlane, saying that after nine 
years of work in the British Museum he 
could appreciate Mr. Macfarlane’s efforts 
to make all his material easily accessible to 
the readers who wished to consult it. Every 
person serving the public should try to get 
the people to help themselves, and at the 
same time should try to size up the probable 
lines of interest and minimize the work by 
anticipating needs. In the matter of mu- 
nicipal statistics an important change of 
methods must be made, for every day a 
new type of inquiry is presented and the 
expense of gathering and keeping figures 
up to date is staggering. The ability to 
select and throw away what will vitiate 
conclusions must be developed, and the 
basic facts brought into the smallest pos- 
sible compass. Not the least interesting of 


Mr. Cattell’s remarks was the prophecy 
with which he closed his talk, that in six 
months we would see the end of the pres- 
ent war; at the end of eighteen months we 
would be enjoying the greatest era of pros- 
perity we have ever known; and that in five 
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years we will be writing, or living, greater 
history in America than in 1776. 

Following Mr. Cattell, Mr. W. H. 
Mearns of the Philadelphia Drama League 
spoke on the work the league is trying to 
do in teaching the public to discriminate 
between the good and bad plays in matters 
of technic, morals, and art. Every library 
should have a copy of the league’s Bul- 
letin, and the league, through the library, 
might give expert advice to all inquirers on 
the character and value of plays. The ex- 
ample of New York, where drama lectures 
are given in the branch libraries, might be 
followed, and plays for reading and study 
be suggested. 

At the last session, Saturday evening, Mr. 
Harrison W. Craver, librarian of the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh, presided. The 
first speaker was Mr. Clinton Rodgers 
Woodruff, secretary of the National Munic- 
ipal League, who talked on the “Correla- 
tion of municipal information.” He brought 
with him as illustration of the great mass 
of material available, a handful of reports 
and publications issued by state and city 
Public Service Commissions, bureaus of 
statistics, and state organizations dealing 
with municipal affairs; weekly and month- 
ly publications on municipal affairs issued 
by individual cities; publications of munic- 
ipal reference libraries, of legislative refer- 
ence bureaus, of local boards of trade, com- 
mercial clubs, etc., of national societies like 
the National Board of Censorship, Immi- 
grant Publication Society, and Bureau of 
Municipal Research; and incidental publi- 
cations on topics of the day. Periodical 
literature and the vast body of federal pub- 
lications was not touched upon at all. 

This material is all freely available, but 
it is almost entirely uncorrelated, and how 
to deal with it is a problem. In some cities 
municipal statisticians take charge of the 
material, in other cities municipal refer- 
ence libraries are established. The increase 
in numbers of the latter increases rather 
than obviates the difficulty, for instead of 
solving the problem and making the ma- 
terial more available, they are apt to dupli- 
cate each other’s work. 

There should be established a National 
Bureau of Municipal Information, not a 
commercial, but a government function. 
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This bureau would co-operate directly with 
state bureaus, which in turn would co-ope- 
rate with the municipal reference libraries 
scattered in the cities. The city is the 
strategic point of development rather than 
the state or country. The municipal refer- 
ence libraries are the outposts in direct 
contact with the users. The headquarters 
in Washington ought to have a great card 
catalog listing every publication on munic- 
ipal information, and a copy of each should 
be in the Library of Congress. With such 
a central bureau, every city could get at 
once the information it needed without use- 
less waste of time and labor. 

Prof. John Erskine of Columbia Univer- 
sity was the next speaker, making a plea 
for intelligent reading, “On the second and 
third reading.” He said that at the present 
time the feeling is so general in the liter- 
ary world that a single reading of a book 
is enough, that writers feel they are given 
but one chance to reach their public, and 
their work is in consequence highly sea- 
soned to meet the public’s taste. Reviews 
are written from a single reading (if the 
book be read at all), and he pleaded for the 
fuller knowledge that comes from a third 
reading. 

The public library will some day give to 
its readers the ability to command such en- 
joyment as only the wealthy once enjoyed, 
when some particular book makes lasting 
friends. Some day the library may be able 
to record the number of books used by a 
single reader and may report the effect in 
the neighborhood that results from read- 
ing and re-reading certain books. 

We read a book the ‘first time for the 
plot. The second reading sometimes cor- 
rects the first impression, and, if the book is 
worth while, awakens an interest in the 
characters and their life outside the limits 
of the story. If every rereading gives a 
new meaning, ask yourself if the book con- 
tinues to interest. A great book makes its 
author seem more and more wise, as time 
brings new meanings and develops new par- 
allels. The chief value of rereading is 
that by so doing we can learn to be critics, 
an art which is developed by practice and 
by studying our own feelings as affected by 
the books we read. The books a library 
should keep, when overcrowding makes it 
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necessary to remove some from the shelves, 
are those the community really loves. The 
collection should not become a monument 
of the librarian’s college training in litera- 
ture, but a record of the literary tastes and 
fancies of the public it serves. 

Mr. Faxon of the A. L. A. travel com- 
mittee made announcement of the latest 
plans for the transportation of members 
to Berkeley next June, and of the various 
attractions along the route selected. The 
evening closed with a dance, which was 
followed, by those who had “swallowed 
their sand,” by a series of such youthful 
games as are not ordinarily, or at least offi- 
cially, included in a library program. 

The trustees and staff of the Public Li- 
brary of Atlantic City gave their custom- 
ary tea to the visiting librarians on Satur- 
day afternoon. This is always anticipated 
as one of the pleasantest social features of 
the meetings, and in spite of the disagree- 
able weather a large number went down to 
the library from the hotel. F. A. H. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY INSTITUTE 


A MEETING of the American Library in- 
stitute was held at Atlantic City in connec- 
tion with the spring joint meeting, Presi- 
dent Frank P. Hill in the chair. The sub- 
ject was “The limits of co-operation.” 

Mr. Richardson said in opening that the 
live field of profitable co-operative enter- 
prises was almost limitless and the amount 
done limited chiefly by lack of capital and 
lack of organized agencies for promotion. 
He referred to the lines so far developed 
among American libraries: printed card 
cataloging, co-operative indexes, co-opera- 
tion in lending, co-operation in purchase, 
each with its characteristic limitations and 
limits. Index making by volunteer labor, 
characteristic of Poole, is a feature also of 
the A. L. A. periodical cards, but tends to 
pass into co-operation by subscription and 
the commercial index. There is a great 
field for this in the analytical catalogs, by 
subdivision of labor and by having each 
library choose limited fields in which to pre- 
pare complete analytical lists. Co-operation 
in lending and purchase are both limited 
chiefly by the lack of catalogs, especially 
joint lists. There is a great field for co- 
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operation through the selection by libraries 
of distinct specialties for purchase—taking 
these also as their specialties for co-opera- 
tive lending and for thorough analytical 
cataloging. Really only organization is need- 
ed for this since libraries can easily profit 
in their saving of cataloging beyond the 
cost. Even the work of the Library of 
Congress, which has done and is doing 
so much for economy in American libraries 
through promotion of co-operative methods, 
has, however, its limits. 

On the matter of co-operation in the use 
of books Mr. Gould spoke on limits to the 
use, lending or copying of manuscripts and 
rare books, especially of historical manu- 
scripts, and the formulating of a rule in 
the McGill University Library allowing 
almost unlimited use, copying and recopy- 
ing of such documents, except in the case 
of documents already in active prospect of 
early publication and a few papers too per- 
sonal and recent for free use. Others 
brought out the very great difference in the 
usage of libraries in this matter of restric- 
tion of use and the privilege of copying. 

A very active discussion followed on the 
means of co-operation, through furnishing 
photostat copies, whether on commission or 
on loan. This brought out the fact that the 
disposition and practice of American libra- 
ries is to go to extremest possible lengths in 
furnishing to, or in securing for, their read- 
ers such copies of rare and unique docu- 
ments. Mr. Montgomery spoke at some 
length on securing such copies for constitu- 
ents, Mr. Cutter, Mr. Andrews, Mr. Koch 
and others on the methods of doing this. 

In the matter of co-operative lending, 
Messrs. Gould, Andrews, Hill, Miss Ahern, 
and others spoke of the need of further 
guides to specialized collections, such as 
those of Lane and Johnston. Messrs. Cut- 
ter and Andrews spoke on the need of joint 
lists. Mr. Andrews referred to the Library 
of Congress joint check list of periodicals 
as a matter for congratulation and the ne- 
cessary slowness of its production as a 
matter of regret. Mr. Cutter spoke of his 
forthcoming joint list of technical periodi- 
cals and pleaded for something more than 
a mere check list. He referred also to 


the need of and hope for analytical indexes 
in this field. 
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Under the matter of co-operation in pur- 
chase Mr. Hill spoke of co-operation by 
specialization of subjects and referred to a 
collection on costume in his own library. 
Mention was made of the need of joint lists 
and of organization to see to it that copies 
of expensive or rare books for joint use 
should not be bunched in one geographical 
locality. 

Mr. Montgomery spoke of the desirability 
of being able at times, in the case of certain 
expensive books, to help underwrite these by 
getting them properly before the attention 
of libraries and even securing subscriptions 
from a certain number of libraries. The 
limitations and dangers of this were pointed 
out in discussion. It was suggested that it 
would be rarely applicable to books with 
a publication price of under $500, but it was 
generally agreed that some committee 
charged with this task would find a profit- 
able field. It was suggested also that some 
committee to guide in the matter of geo- 
graphical distribution of lesser works might 
be practical. 

On the point of co-operative purchase 
also, Mr. Andrews called attention to the 
need of some clearance bureau of informa- 
tion, with a bulletin, on the matter of serial 
publications where the work of inquiry after 
delayed or missing numbers and a great va- 
riety of other details is repeated by many 
libraries with a great duplication of bureau 
expenses. ECR. 


UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE 
EXAMINATION 

Tue United States Civil Service Com- 
mission invites attention to the open com- 
petitive examination for scientific assistant, 
for both men and women, scheduled to be 
held on April 14-15, 1915, at all places 
marked “(E)” in section 2 of the Manual 
of Examinations for the spring of 1015, in 
which library science will be given as one 
of the optional subjects. Persons who are 
able to qualify in this optional have an ex- 
cellent opportunity for appointment, as the 
eligible register is depleted. 

The usual entrance salary ranges from 
$840 to $1000 a year; but persons showing 
in the examination that they are unusually 
qualified are occasionally appointed at 
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higher salaries, not to exceed $1400 a year. 
Certification to vacancies in positions pay- 
ing more than $1000 a year will be made 
only from those attaining the highest aver- 
ages in the examination. 

The scope and character of and require- 
ments for this examination are contained 
in section 235 of the Manual of Examina- 
tions for the spring of 1915, which may be 
obtained from the commission in Washing- 
ton, D. C., or from its official representa- 
tives in the principal cities. 


CO-ORDINATION OF LIBRARY, PRO- 
FESSIONAL AND BUSINESS 
INTERESTS 
Tue above was the title of a joint meet- 
ing of the Boston Co-operative Information 
Bureau, Special Libraries Association— 
Eastern District, and the Massachusetts 
Library Club, held at the Boston Public 
Library on the evening of Mar. 15. The 
program, which was printed in Bulletin 
No. 11 of the Information Bureau, was pre- 
sented by Mr. G. W. Lee, president of the 
jureau. The program, on the first seven 
pages, and the rest of Bulletin No. 11,* nine 
pages, is likely to be of interest to libra- 
rians, general and special, as a record of 
efforts that are being made to bring into 
closer union the library world and the world 

of professional and business life. 

There were five general divisions of the 
program: (A) Established undertakings; 
(B) Undertakings in process of establish- 
ment; (C) What seems needed and readily 
feasible; (D) What seems needed, but 
more or less remotely feasible; (£) What 
action to take. It was the sentiment of the 
meeting that there should be a committee 
appointed on co-ordination, in keeping with 
the resolution offered in the program, as 
follows: “That a joint representative com- 
mittee be appointed to consider the possibil- 
ity of co-ordinating the library and infor- 
mation bureau activities of the community 
in relation to professional and business in- 
terests, and report, (a) recommending what 
may be done to advantage locally, (b) what 
may be done to advantage nationally, send- 
ing a copy of the report to the convention 


*For a copy of the Bulletin, address Boston Co- 
operative Information Bureau, 491 Boylston street, 
Boston. 
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of the American Library Association, at 
Berkeley, Cal., June 3-9, 1915.” 

Among the salient features touched upon 
in the program and by the speakers were 
the following: The purpose and scope of 
the Bureau and of the Special Libraries 
Association, and Massachusetts Library 
Club, described in brief; and, more in detail, 
the Massachusetts State Library. 

The special librarian service which the 
Bureau is inaugurating aims to bring into 
line the various business libraries and book 
collections of the business district, that they 
may be standardized, and be more helpful 
to one another for interloaning and co- 
operative subscribing. 

The program referred to classification 
systems for special libraries, noting that not 
only the Special Libraries Association, but 
the American Gas Institute, have their com- 
mittees to consider the Dewey and other 
systems, in the interests of their members. 
In fact, the American Gas Institute is con- 
sidering the possibility of getting all engi- 
neering societies to take part in arriving at 
a satisfactory classification for the various 
branches. Meantime, a letter read before 
this Boston meeting, from Miss Seymour, 
who, with Mr. Dewey, is editing the ninth 
edition of the Dewey Decimal Classifica- 
tion, says, in part: 

“The one thing that must be strictly 
avoided is the confusion of having conflict- 
ing schemes afloat with different meanings 
for the same numbers. The D C copyright 
protects against this. Tentativ schemes 
can be freely circulated for criticisms and 
tests without causing confusion by inserting 
sz at the point where the new scheme is 
grafted on the publisht numbers. This 
plan we decided on in a careful discussion 
with the Institut International de Biblio- 
graphie of Brussels a year ago. We may 
even publish in the Classification some ten- 
tativ schemes with this warning letter pre- 
ceding them. 

“Page 42 of the D C introduction ex- 
plains our relations with the Institut Inter- 
national de Bibliographie of Brussels. Dur- 
ing Mr. Dewey’s lifetime the control of the 
classification will, of course, remain in his 
hands, and he will hav the able and activ 
co-operation of the Institut. The general 
plan has been decided and details partly 
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formulated for a permanent international 
council to control the successiv expansions 
and necessary changes required in the 
future. The D C has become too general a 
tool to be at the mercy of amateur experi- 
menters after those who hav made it hav 
past away.” 

The reservoir library, of which a nucleus 
has been established, was referred to, with 
the hint that perhaps its usefulness may be 
in storing loose numbers of periodicals, so 
that for years back single copies may be 
borrowed, to obviate the present difficulty 
of having to take very heavy volumes in 
order to consult a single page. 

Following Mr. Lee, informal addresses 
were made by Mr. Lane, of the Harvard 
Library, Mr. Ritchie, chief-of-service of the 
bureau; and Mr. Bowker, of the Liprary 
JOURNAL. Communications were also sent 
in by Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, architect; 
and Mr. Wilson, of the H. W. Wilson Co. 

Mr. Lane spoke of the “Union list of cur- 
rent periodicals and society publications in 
Boston and vicinity,” which already in the 
card catalog form, in which it is beginning 
to take shape (before being printed by the 
Public Library), is answering questions of 
where various ordinary and out-of-the-way 
periodicals may be borrowed in the vicinity. 

Mr. Ritchie emphasized the need of spe- 
cialization, and gave a comprehensive and 
definite statement of the actual work 
of the Boston Co-operative Information 
Bureau in supplying information, both 
by telephone and correspondence. Many 
of the questions which the Bureau an- 
swers could be answered by the Public 
Library, though if much research were re- 
quired the Public Library could not go into 
it, as it gives its service without charge, 
and is not prepared to do a commercial ref- 
erence work. On the other hand, to furnish 
the names of lecturers, such as a lecturer 
on interior decoration, is an entirely appro- 
priate function of the Bureau, as also 
locating maps and the whereabouts of a 
newspaper from a distant town. Questions 
come to the Bureau from as far away as 
Riverside, Cal. 

Mr. Bowker was present and emphasized 
the general need of co-ordination, but also 
the necessity of obtaining for such work 
either adequate endowment or of putting it 
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on a sound commercial basis. The Wall 
Street Journal, he said, had an information 
department, which they abandoned. The 
two young men who had been running the 
department started it for themselves on a 
commercial basis, charging one dollar for 
each question, and received many questions, 
but they found that the questions put to 
them were those requiring far more re- 
search than a dollar’s worth of time. He 
further said that in the matter of overlap- 
ping bibliographies the Liprary yJouRNAL 
had asked again and again to be notified of 
bibliographical work undertaken, of which 
they would insert notice without charge. 

Dr. Richard C. Maclaurin, president of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
was unable to be present, but asked Dr. 
Bigelow, the librarian, to represent him. 
Dr. Bigelow spoke of the great interest that 
Technology has in the Bureau, and the 
larger assistance it can give when it goes 
into its new quarters. Dr. Maclaurin has 
been advocating a state bureau of informa- 
tion, and has recently presented a com- 
mittee report looking to that end, from 
which an extract is quoted in the Bulletin. 

Mr. Wilson sent a communication on the 
matter of printed indexes, and called atten- 
tion to the tendency away from the over- 
use of card indexes, saying: “The need of 
printed indexes is apparent, when such an 
institution as Columbia University seriously 
considers discontinuing analytical cards in 
favor of printed indexes, unsatisfactory as 
are those which are to be had at the present 
time. Dissatisfaction with the analytical 
method of indexing this material is growing 
everywhere, and if satisfactory indexes 
were to be had in the various fields of 
knowledge there is perhaps little doubt that 
the printed index would rapidly supplant 
the analytical cards. It is nothing uncom- 
mon to find that a half-dozen libraries have 
prepared bibliographies on certain popular 
subjects in a single year. Libraries and 
state library commissions prepare bibliog- 
raphies and club programs on the same iden- 
tical topics probably hundreds of times a 
year independently. Not one of them has 
time or means to do the work well, while 
the work could be well done centrally at a 
mere fraction of the present cost of dupli- 
cated work.” 
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Mr. Cram, in his communication, empha- 
sized two points—the appalling waste of the 
intellectual output of time, and the great 
lack of co-ordination of effort. By eliminat- 
ing much of this overlapping of time and 
effort, the Bureau can do much toward an 
actual co-ordination of activities that really 
are closely related. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Andrews, of the 
John Crerar Library, who was on the pro- 
gram, was unable to be present. 


DUPLICATES FOR DISTRIBUTION 


In the January, 1915, number of the 
LIBRARY JOURNAL, the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation Library began a series of lists of 
duplicate material for free distribution. 
Through the generosity of the editor of the 
JournaL, four such lists have now ap- 
peared. The results of the first three 
months’ trial of the plan may be helpful in 
deciding whether or not it is feasible to 
continue this exchange. 

In the January, February, and March 
numbers of the Liprary JOURNAL, approxi- 
mately 150 entries appeared. Allowing for 
many duplicates of some titles, and long 
series of others, these 150 entries repre- 
sented about 1000 volumes, bound and un- 
bound. In three months, 898 volumes have 
been disposed of, or go per cent. of the 
entire collection. The eagerness with which 
valuable state documents have been secured 
by librarians of that state has been gratify- 
ing. In one instance, nine volumes secured 
in this way made a file complete from 1867 
to date. 

The distribution of material by states is 
interesting. The largest number of volumes 
has thus far gone to Massachusetts, a total 
of 246; to New York, 126; to Illinois, 76; 
to Pennsylvania, 53; to North Carolina, 51; 
to Minnesota, 47; to Missouri, 25; to In- 
diana, 22; to Texas, 21; to California, 12; 
to Colorado, 12; to Virginia, 11; to Connec- 
ticut, 5; and to Wisconsin, 3; while 188 
volumes were sent to London, England, 
through the exchange service of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. The large number sent 
to Massachusetts is explained in part by the 
fact that a trustee of one of the libraries 
came to New York and carefully examined 
the entire collection. 
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Of 1000 volumes three months ago, but 
102 remain. In other words, 898 volumes 
have been put where they could be of real 
service. So far, the plan has certainly 
worked to a most gratifying degree. That 
it should be self-supporting is, however, at 
once evident. The present arrangement 
barely covers the cost to the library, and 
absolutely no reimbursement is made to the 
LIBRARY JOURNAL for printing these lists. 
It must be remembered, also, that of the ten 
cents now required, only seven cents is left 
to cover cost of wrapping, as a letter is sent 
with every shipment and a government war 
stamp is required for the express. The plan 
works, but may we not improve it? 
FREDERICK WARREN JENKINS. 


THE HOBART PUBLIC LIBRARY 

Tue Hobart Public Library, pictures of 
which are shown in this issue, is a branch 
of the Gary Public Library, and is operated 
under the Indiana township extension law. 
The library was first opened Jan. 4, 1914, 
in a room 13 by 19 feet, in a little house 
remodeled for the purpose. A subscription 
list of fifty periodicals, two reading tables 
and a thousand books made a good begin- 
ning possible, and the circulation the first 
year was 22,000. 

The Carnegie Corporation gave $16,000 
for the building, and the Woman’s Reading 
Club of Hobart raised $1350 to purchase the 
site. A. F. Wickes, of Gary, was the archi- 
tect. The building is an English domestic 
type, 32 by 68 feet, with an extended bay 
and gable. The main floor is the reading 
and lending room, divided into juvenile and 
adult sections by the entrance and desk. 
The basement contains, besides the usual 
work rooms, a social room, with kitchen- 
ette adjoining—planned for the accommo- 
dation of rural visitors in the town, as well 
as for club use. 

The finish throughout is old English oak, 
with cream walls and white ceilings. In- 
direct lighting is used. The library was 
dedicated Jan. 10, 1915, Mary Eileen Ahern, 
of Chicago, making the address. The build- 
ing is the finest in Hobart, and is thoroughly 
appreciated by all. Work with the school 
children, special instruction and club use, 


have increased much since opening. 
L. J. B. 
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INTERESTING COLLEGE WOMEN 
IN LIBRARY WORK 

“AFTER COLLEGE—WHAT?” This slogan, 
conspicuously printed on bright yellow tags, 
was worn by some hundreds of women at 
the University of Wisconsin during the 
three days of Feb. 10-12. It indicated that 
the fourth vocational conference cf the 
university was taking place, and that wo- 
men students who did not care to enter the 
teaching profession were acquiring some 
knowledge of other occupations open to 
college women in the business and profes- 
sional worlds. 

The vocational conference was instituted 
with a view to helping young college wo- 
men “find themselves” vocationally, and 
consists of lectures by people prominent in 
their respective fields, supplemented by 
regular conference hours for the conven- 
ience of girls who wish to talk matters over 
with the speaker. Its aim is to give a prac- 
tical idea of the requirements, necessary 
training, and financial returns in the various 
occupations presented. The speakers at 
each conference are chosen from represen- 
tative people in some six or seven different 
callings. 

At the 1915 conference, library work was 
given a prominent place on the program, 
the speaker being Miss Mary Eileen Ahern, 
editor of Public Libraries. Miss Ahern 
spoke on the general subject of library 
work, setting forth the requirements for 
entrance in the different library schools, the 
opportunities for well-trained women in 
library work, and the influence exerted by 
the library in the life of the community. 

Following Miss Ahern, Miss M. E. Hazel- 
tine, preceptor of the Wisconsin Library 
School, gave some interesting statistics con- 
cerning the school’s graduates. In view of 
the university's efforts toward vocational 
guidance, it is significant to note that about 
one-eighth of its women graduates who are 
engaged in gainful occupations are doing 
work other than teaching. Eighty-eight of 


these alumnz are doing library work, and 
the library school contains, at the present 
time, thirty-four students. 

In her conference hour after the lectures, 
Miss Ahern talked with a number of young 
women who had become interested in library 
work through her address. 
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The vocational conference idea seems to 
be gaining prominence in many colleges 
and even in women’s organizations outside 
of college. More ideal conditions for the 
attractive presentation of any vocation to 
well-trained young women could scarcely 
be found than are presented by these con- 
ferences to anyone who has the opportunity 
of addressing them. 

F. E. Suits. 


LIBRARY PROGRESS IN NEW YORK 
STATE 

Reports were received ‘ast year at the 
State Education Department from 493 free 
circulating libraries in this state, having a 
total stock of 5,074,650 volumes and a total 
circulation for the year of 22,918,026 vol- 
umes. These figures show a gain over the 
preceding year of 16 in the number of libra- 
ries reporting, 367,178 in stock of books and 
1,387,732 in circulation. The following 
table gives annual summaries of the free 
libraries of the state for the last 22 years: 


m 


“= 3 re 
3 
1893 . 238 849,905 2,293,861 6,285 35 
1894 .. 203 1,049,860 2,766,973 425 
18905 . 309 1,127,199 3,146,405 8,620 483 
1896 . 351 1,313,299 3,933,023 10,777 604 
1897 ..... 375 1,440,874 4,904,793 13,435 753 
1898 ..... 408 1,755,030 6,439,009 17,044 
1899 431 1,979,319 7.395.527 20,2602 1,135 
1900 400 2,187,125 8,452,445 23,157 1,163 
1Q0I ..... 529 2,425,260 9,232,007 25,350 1,270 
1902 550 2,598,472 10,063,703 27,57! 1,385 
1903 555 2,804,628 10,897,126 29,855 1,500 
1904 - 573 3,108,365 11,347,802 31,089 1,561 
1905 ...-."377 %2,953,177 “11,085,889 33,115 1,663 
1906 ..... 678 3,045,062 13,835,039 37,9000 1,715 
1907 661 3,782,009 14,908,722 41,010) 1,855 
1908 . ORC 45,146 2,043 
1909 . 6890 . 51,364 2,324 
7io 4,341,103 2,753 2,387 
..... OOF 4,035,716 $5,131 
*464 %4,421,001 %20,300,176 §5,641 2,228 
"493 °22,918,026 62,762 2515 


“Libraries of high schools and academies not in- 
cluded. 

In reading the table, it must be noted, as 
indicated in the footnote, that until 1912, 
with the single exception of 1905, the sum- 
maries include statistics for school libraries 
which were free for circulation, as well as 
independent free libraries; whereas in 1905, 
and since 1911, they are confined to the 
latter only. The school libraries free for 
circulation in 1905 numbered 278, their vol- 
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umes, 484,699, and their circulation 400,927. 
Figures approximating these should there- 
fore be deducted from the summaries of 
former years when comparison is made with 
those of the last three years. With this in 
mind, it will be seen that for 21 years, with- 
out one exception, the free libraries of the 
state have been making unbroken progress 
in every item of growth, their stock of 
books being now six times greater than in 
1893, their per capita circulation seven times 
greater, and their total circulation ten times 
greater. With a growth of 52 per cent. in 
the population of the state, there has been 
a growth of 600 per cent.in the stock of 
free library books and of 1000 per cent. in 
their public use. 

The most notable feature in the sum- 
maries of the past year is the great increase 
in the issue of books from the city libraries, 
the total being 20,109,812 volumes, of which 
14,987,466 were issued from the free libra- 
ries of Greater New York and 5,202,346 
from those of other cities. The gain in 
New York City over the preceding year 
was 1,084,812, and in other cities 803,546, 
making a total gain in cities of 1,888,358. 
Coincident with this expansion in city cir- 
culation, there was a decline of 500,626 in 
country and village circulation. This is to 
be attributed in part to acts of the legisla- 
ture transforming some large villages into 
cities, in part to an abnormal increase in 
village and rural circulation the preceding 
year, but to a larger extent to delay caused 
to most of the small libraries in the pur- 
chase of new books, by reason of uncer- 
tainty and delay in the apportionment of 
their quota of state money. 

Greater New York now has 52 per cent. 
of the population of the state, and is cred- 
ited with 65 per cent. of the free library 
circulation; other cities have 22 per cent. 
of the population, and 23 per cent. of the 
circulation; villages and rural communities 
contain 26 per cent. of the population and 
are credited with but 12 per cent. of the 
library circulation. This means that for 
every 1000 of the population living in cities, 
there is an annual issue of 2970 volumes 
from free libraries, while for each 1000 
living outside of cities there is an average 
issue of but 1160 volumes, the per capita 
circulation in cities being nearly three times 


greater than outside the cities. This is, of 
course, due entirely to the superior supply 
and facilities of the city libraries, as indi- 
vidual reports show almost invariably that 
where a village or country library has ade- 
quate facilities and service, its per capita 
circulation is far above that of city libraries. 

In respect to circulation and support from 
taxation, the leading cities of the state make 
the following showing: 


Free library City appro 

Place. circulation. priation for 
New York (Boroughs of libraries. 

Manhattan, Bronx and 

8,918,083 $741,768 
4,791,684 437,728 
1,511,796 110,300 
Queens Borough .......... 1,277,099 155,565 
Syracuse 395,058 47,803 
316,661 36,000 
265,261 13,229 
213,339 10,500 
Schemectady 172,874 11,000 
Mount Vernon ............ 169,663 14,500 
OO 161,605 11,050 
109,186 6,500 
Poughkeepsie ............. 103,092 12,025 


This table shows that on the basis of the 
last state census, the circulation last year 
for each 1000 of the population was: for 
the area covered by the New York Public 
Library, 3133; for Brooklyn, 2931; Buffalo, 
3568; Queens Borough, 4498; Syracuse, 
2878; Rochester, 1451; Albany, 2646; Yon- 
kers, 2673; Utica, 2799; Schenectady, 2373; 
Mount Vernon, 5488; Binghamton, 3335; 
New Rochelle, 4464; Troy, 1421; and 
Poughkeepsie, 3690. Mount Vernon thus 
takes first place in per capita circulation, 
with Queens Borough and New Rochelle 
competing closely for second place. The 
large showing of these cities is due partly 
to large increases in population since the 
last state census, but probably reflects also 
a peculiarly large library demand in popu- 
lations lying near but just outside of large 
cities. 

It will be noted in the table that the li- 
brary appropriations in the different cities 
show a greatly varying ratio, both to the 
population and to the library circulation. 
This is accounted for, in part, by the fact 
that in some of the cities the libraries have 
considerable revenue outside of the public 
appropriations, and in part to the different 
degree of emphasis and proportion of ex- 
penditure applied to circulation and refer- 
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ence work. Then, too, some of the libraries 
are paying much more attention to the grade 
and quality of their work than others, and 
the relatively large appropriations received 
are a public recognition of this quality of 
service. Intensive work is just as expensive 
as extensive work, but makes no showing in 
figures. 

The state has now 54 cities, in all but 
three of which there is some kind of free 
library service ; 44 of the cities support their 
libraries wholly or in part by public tax, in 
two the libraries are maintained entirely by 
endowment, in two others they are operated 
on a subscription basis and are free only for 
reference, in one the library is entirely de- 
pendent on voluntary gifts and entertain- 
ments, and in two the high school libraries 
are serving in part as public libraries. 

A comparison of the summaries of city 
libraries with those of libraries in villages 
and rural communities show: that of the 
483 free libraries reporting, 165 are in cities 
and 328 are outside of cities; the total num- 
ber of volumes in the city libraries is 
3,694,084, in the country or village libra- 
ries, 1,379,966; the city libraries have an 
average stock of 22,331 volumes and an 
average circulation of 121,877; the libraries 
outside of cities have an average stock of 
4207 volumes and an average circulation of 
8311; in the cities there is on an average a 
free library or branch for every 41,022 of 
the population ; outside the cities there is an 
average of one free library for every 7146 
of the population. These figures show con- 
clusively why the village and rural libraries, 
while they exceed the city libraries in per 
capita supply of books, fall so far below 
them in circulation; for one library only to 
every 7000 of the rural population can mean 
oniy that a large if not the greater part of 
this population lives too remote from the 
library to profit from it. Rural library de- 
velopment can hardly be regarded as ade- 
quate until there is at least an average of 
one free library for every 2000 of the popu- 
lation. This would mean in this state at 
least 1000 free libraries outside of cities, 
instead of the 328 now reporting. The pos- 
sibility of any such development seems at 
present remote, yet notable progress has 
been made in bringing free library privi- 
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Thus, of the 199 new libraries chartered or 
registered by the Regents since 1903, 141 
are outside of cities, and of the 22 estab- 
lished last year, 19 are for rural districts. 
Since 1903 the number of village and rural 
communities voting tax support for free 
libraries has increased from 100 to nearly 
200, and the amount of such tax from 
$47,000 to $91,000 a year, these increases 
being in the face of an actual decline in 
the rural population. To these promising 
advances must be added the steps that 
have been recently taken by the state to 
strengthen the rural school libraries and to 
make them serve in part as public libraries; 
and also the measures lately taken by many 
strong village and city libraries to estab- 
lish branches and free facilities for the 
surrounding country districts. Inadequate 
as library facilities still are outside the 
cities, it is worthy of note that the average 
per capita free library circulation at the 
present time for the village and rural popu- 
lation of the state is greater than for the 
whole state, including cities at any period 
prior to 1900. 

Sumaries of their financial statements for 
the past year show the following sums avail- 
able for operating expenses: 

Received from local taxation................ $1,877,072 


Received from the state (including $129,760 

Received from endowments................ 
Received from gifts (for current expenses) . 23,553 
f other 


Received from entertainments and 
BOUFCES 400,083 
Balances on hand from previous year 9,266 


The amounts received from local taxation 
show an increase over the preceding year 
of $138,651, and are now more than double 
the amounts thus appropriated ten years 
ago. Tax appropriations now constitute 58 
per cent. of the total receipts of the libraries 
for operating expenses, and represent a per 
capita tax of 23 cents for the population of 
the state. The receipts from permanent 
library endowments are equal to a return 
at 4% per cent. on $14,889,000, indicating 
that in addition to the 5,000,000 books and 
327 library buildings owned, the free libra- 
ries of the state have accumulated nearly 
$15,000,000 in productive capital. If the 
estimate made three years ago as to the 


leges to rural communities in recent years. value of the then existing buildings and sites 
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was approximately correct, the people of 
the state now have in their libraries a prop- 
erty valuation of about $69,000,000. 

The operating expenses of the year show 
the following totals: For new books, period- 
icals and bindings, $1,038,960; for salaries 
and wages, $1,716,332; for rent, heat, light 
and miscellaneous expenses, $654,657; total 
expenditures, $3,409,949. Thirty per cent. 
of the year’s expenses were thus for books 
and periodicals, 50 per cent. for salaries, 
and 20 per cent. for other items. Excluding 
libraries which are not free for lending and 
estimating cost in terms of circulation only, 
the libraries are spending as a whole on an 
average 10% cents for every volume issued 
for home reading. . 

From the state treasury, local libraries 
received last year a total of $36,419, which 
was distributed in 647 allotments to 393 
different libraries. The average amount 
thus granted was $92 per library, which, 
with an equal amount raised locally, was 
applied solely to the purchase of new and 
approved books. The state subsidy, as will 
be seen, was less than two per cent. of the 
amount received from local taxation, and 
less than one per cent. of the total library 
budget for the year. 

New free libraries were chartered and 
organized during the year in the following 
villages and hamlets: Asheville, Avon, Bris- 
tol Valley, Canajoharie, Gorham, Harts- 
dale, Hector, Hempstead, Hillsdale, Lyn- 
brook, Lyons, Marcellus, Old Forge, Perry, 
Richburg, Rush, Sayville, and Stuyvesant. 
These new enterprises bring free library 
privileges to a population of about 30,000. 
In addition to these, new libraries with lim- 
ited privileges were chartered in Rochester 
and Watertown, a free library at Washing- 
tonville and a new branch at Utica were 
formally registered and made a part of the 
state free library system, and the library at 
Northport was reorganized and established 
on a more liberal basis. Altogether, 24 new 
or reorganized libraries were added to the 
roll of those belonging to “The University 
of the State of New York,” making a 
present total of 542. This is a gain of 182 
since 1904, an average of 18 new libraries 
per year. 

New library buildings, with their approxi- 
mate cost, were completed and occupied dur- 
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ing the year as follows: Alden, $30,000; 
Bay Shore, $6500; Brooklyn, Brownsville 
children’s branch, $79,000; Eastern Park- 
way branch, $79,000; Canandaigua, $30,000; 
Carmel, $45,000; Falconer, $1300; Howells, 
$2000; Mohawk, $30,000; New Rochelle, 
$75,000; New York City—Fort Washington 
branch, $119,000; Melrose branch, $103,000; 
Washington Heights branch, $124,000; 
West goth street branch, $119,000; Wood- 
stock branch, $117,000; Ossining, $26,000; 
Stamford, $3000. The total value of these 
buildings, exclusive of sites, is $986,800. 
Estimating the sites as worth at least $400,- 
000, it will be seen that the libraries added to 
their real property last year a total of at 
least $1,386,800. 

A tabulation of the personal gifts or be- 
quests made to libraries during the year 
shows a total of 129 different libraries re- 
ceiving each $100 or more in money or 200 
volumes or more, the greatest number of 
such benefactions ever reported. The total 
amount of the gifts was $826,146 and 118,- 
7io volumes. The great majority of the 
benefactions were in small amounts to the 
small libraries, only 27 being in excess of 
$1000, and but 15 in amounts of $5000 or 
over. The larger gifts were: to New York 
Public Library, $450,000 by will of Mrs. 
Henry Draper, $100,000 and valuable prints 
and engravings by will of John N. Cadwa- 
lader, and $40,103 from various donors; to 
New York Genealogical and Biographical 
Society Library, $65,000 from _ several 
members; to East Hampton Free Library, 
$25,000 for endowment by will by Edward 
Herrick; to Dobbs Ferry Free Library, 
$25,000 by bequest of Mrs. Henry Draper; 
to Saugerties, $12,500 for new building 
from Carnegie Corporation; to Warrens- 
burg, amount needed for restoring burned 
library building, estimated at $11,000, from 
Miss Richards and Mrs. Kellogg; to Fair- 
port, $11,000 for new building, from Car- 
negie Corporation; to Millbrook, $10,000 for 
endowment, by bequest of Mrs. Anna M. 
Hayes; to Belfast, $8000 for building, from 
F. S. Bartlett and site from Mrs. S. W. 
Crosby; to Grosvenor Library, of Buffalo, 
$5000 by bequest of E. H. Butler; to town 
of Busti, $5000 by bequest of C. R. B. 
Hazeltine; to Wood Library, of Canandai- 
gua, $5000 for endowment from C. A. Rich- 
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ardson; to Hamburg, $5000 for building 
from Carnegie Corporation; to Portville, 
addition to building, estimated at $5000, 
from E. G. Dusenbury; to Schenectady 
Free Library, $5000 by will of Jane Ann 
Smithey ; to Sherman, $5000 for endowment 
from O. W. Norton. 

For several years, gifts by states have 
been reported annually in the Bulletin of 
the American Library Association. The 
reports thus published for the five years 
from 1910 to 1914 for New York State 
show a total of 357 different gifts in excess 
of $100 or 100 volumes each. No other 
state shows half this number, the nearest 
approach to it being Massachusetts, with a 
total of 152; California, 103; Indiana, 74; 
and Wisconsin, 62. Pennsylvania, New 
York’s nearest rival in population, is cred- 
ited with only 37 library gifts during this 
period. The notable pre-eminence of New 
York in the number and distribution of per- 
sonal gifts to libraries is conclusive evi- 
dence that its liberal policy of state aid, so 
far from diminishing local, personal initia- 
tive and interest, has greatly increased such 
interest. In further proof of this, several 
small libraries could be cited which have 
owed their birth directly to the stimulus of 
the small but assured bounty of the state, 
and which, in the course of their operation, 
have won such good will and interest from 
persons of means as to bring into their 
treasuries from private sources amounts ex- 
ceeding the total annual state bounty to all 
the libraries. 

In no respect has better progress been 
made during the year than in the work and 
development of the state’s system of travel- 
ing libraries. It is the aim of this system 
to bring a limited number of suitable books 
to all sections, districts or groups of people 
in the state not having other library privi- 
leges, or to people needing books on speci- 
fied subjects, by sending small collections 
directly from the state library to the com- 
munities or organizations needing them. 
This work has been in progress since the 
year 1892, when 417 volumes were sent out 
in this way. Ten years later, 530 different 
groups of readers were supplied with travel- 
ing libraries, aggregating 35,624 volumes. 
During the year just ended, such libraries 
were sent to 1388 different communities, or 
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groups of readers, and 55,753 volumes were 
thus placed on deposit throughout the state 
for circulation. The report states that the 
work would have reached even larger di- 
mensions if the state’s supply of books and 
personal service available for this purpose 
had been sufficient to meet the demand. 
The growth in traveling library circulation 
during the past ten years is shown in the 
following table: 


Applications Volumes 


Year. 


nied, sent. 
ses $75 34,931 
BQOO-O7 779 40,377 
742 36,709 
ED sig 45,142 
*1910-11 April to Sept. only..... 207 10,223 
794 31,302 
1,114 5 
1,388 


*Work interrupted and records for first part of year 
destroyed by fire at State Library. 


Asa Wynkoop. 

RECENT LIBRARY PROGRESS IN 

UTAH 

Tue library cause was very actively pro- 
moted in Utah during the year 1914. For 
six months Miss Mary E. Downey traveled 
up and down the state, making a survey of 
library conditions and doing what she could 
to assist in the organization of new libra- 
ries. She visited 54 libraries and towns 
hoping to have libraries, in many instances 
making more than one visit to the place. 
In addition, 52 public, high school, district 
school, academy, college, university, and 
state institution libraries were visited. 
Nineteen library board meetings were held 
and 81 addresses made before mass meet- 
ings of citizens, church organizations, wo- 
men’s clubs, men’s commercial clubs, teach- 
ers’ institutes, high schools, academies, col- 
leges, and the university. 

In the Deseret Evening News of Decem- 
ber 19 she describes at length the need of 
such work, the purposes of a library organ- 
izer’s visits and her method of procedure, 
and a few words about each of the tax- 
supported libraries already in existence, 
which last we quote verbatim: 

“Beaver is now building and expects the 
library to be finished by January 1. Books 
and periodicals are still to be accumulated 
and the library to be organized. 


24 
ol 
hie 


“Brigham City has had a little library for 
a number of years established by the Y. M. 
and Y. L. M. I. A., which also raised money 
for a building. Mr. Carnegie has recently 
offered $12,500 for a new one, which will 
be more adequate to the needs of the town. 

“Cedar City has approached the model 
way to acquire its library—which started 
in the late 7o’s. The board has had the 
library at heart many years and made a 
study of library architecture, so that there 
is scarcely a mistake in the new building. 
If they get it shelved so as to make depart- 
ments, and furnished in harmony with the 
building tones, the effect will be most pleas- 
ing. The collection of books is fair and 
the library is preperly organized so far as 
it has been done. The circulation for Oc- 
tober was over 1,400, with a population of 
less than 2,000. 

“Ephraim has had a library in the town 
hall for some years, and dedicated a beauti- 
ful new Carnegie building on December 19. 

“Eureka has one of the best-used libra- 
ries in the state, both as to reading room 
and circulation. The miners especially take 
great pride in the library. 

“Garland dedicated a new Carnegie build- 
ing on December 12, and, like Cedar City 
and St. George, has taken care to build up 
a collection of books, establish a good read- 
ing room, create public sentiment, get their 
librarian trained, and the collection organ- 
ized, select a good site, and study building 
plans. Garland already has a remarkable 
use of its library not only by the towns- 
people, but also by all the country round 
about. 

“Manti has an $11,500 Carnegie building, 
is well organized and used, and is doing 
especially good work with the schools. 

“Murray has a fair collection of books 
and reading room in the town hall, and is 
about to begin the erection of a Carnegie 
building on a fine site. 

“Ogden has a splendid building, and it is 
well located with beautiful grounds around 
it. The book collection is good and well 
administered. They are now beginning ex- 
tensive work through book leposits placed 
in the schools at a distance from the library. 
The circulation is now increasing at an in- 
teresting rate. 

“Parowan has just recently moved into a 
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new Carnegie building. The town has had 
a library for more than thirty years, and 
now appreciates the new quarters. 

“Price has just completed one of the best 
Carnegie buildings in the state for the 
money. A collection of over a thousand 
books has been made, and the library ex- 
pects soon to open to the public. 

“Provo has a good building and book col- 
lection. There are ideal conditions for 
making a record in increasing the use of 
the library and developing work with 
schools. 

“Richfield opened a library in a new Car- 
negie building last January, and is making 
encouraging progress. 

“Richmond has a new Carnegie building 
completed this year. A collection of books 
has been made, and the library will soon be 
dedicated. 

“St. George has had a library open to the 
public in the Academy building for some 
time. It is well organized and used. A 
fine site has been selected, excellent plans 
have been made, and the board is about to 
begin the erection of a new Carnegie build- 
ing. 

“Salt Lake has a good building, now 
crowded and running over both with books 
and people, which is a good sign. The li- 
brary staff is doing excellent work with 
their present limitations of space. Exten- 
sion work has begun through two branches 
in rented quarters. The use of the library 
is being taught to high school students. 
With an increased appropriation, an addi- 
tion to the main building, a network of at 
least four branches, for which Mr. Carnegie 
could be asked, and further extension 
through the public school system, the possi- 
bilities of library development are almost 
unlimited. The last report of the board 
gives a comparative table showing that Salt 
Lake is not yet in line with other western 
cities in the development of library system. 

“Tooele was one of the first towns in 
Utah to take advantage of Mr. Carnegie’s 
generosity, and has a library well located 
and with an organized collection of books. 

“A number of towns, as Grantsville, 
Huntington, Lehi, Mt. Pleasant, Moroni, 
Panguitch and Vernal, have libraries which 
it is hoped will soon have tax support and 
buildings. Many others are awakening to 
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the need of libraries and will start them in 
the near future. 

“Special mention should be made of the 
splendid Utah University library quarters 
in the new administration building. It has 
one of the finest reading and study rooms 
in the United States, nor is any university 
library in the country probably doing better, 
if as good, work with as small a staff. The 
librarian is to be commended for her ser- 
vice and the excellent order always mani- 
fest, which is a delight to see. 

“Brigham Young University, at Provo, 
has a good collection of books, well organ- 
ized, and makes great effort in its reference 
work. The library will do still better work, 
as it is less conservative in allowing the use 
of its books. 

“The Utah Agricultural College at Lo- 
gan has a good collection, which is well 
organized and administered. 

“Other colleges and academies through- 
out the state have something in the way of 
a library, but they are as yet little organized 
or developed. The state institutions, with 
the exception of the Mental Hospital at 
Provo have libraries suited to the particu- 
lar class of persons using them. The 
schools for the blind and deaf, the indus- 
trial school, and the penitentiary, are well 
provided with literature. It is hoped that 
the Mental Hospital will soon have a li- 
brary adequate to its needs. 

“Utah has made a fine beginning, and is 
now on the eve of a great awakening to the 
library movement. Being new in the li- 
brary field, she has the advantage of build- 
ing on the experience of the old New Eng- 
land and middle-west states. A wonderful 
building revolution is going on over the 
state in which the library is included. Pub- 
lic buildings of every sort, court houses, 
schools, churches, and libraries are going 
up. If the various organizations will all 
pull together it will be but a comparatively 
short time till we will have a free public 
library within reach of all. If our State 
Teachers’ Association, county teachers’ in- 
stitutes, churches, women’s clubs, chambers 
of commerce, commercial clubs, county and 
state fairs, can all be brought to take up 
the slogan of ‘A free public library in every 
community of the state,’ we will soon have 
reached our library and school millennium.” 
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American Library Association 


TRAVEL PLANS FOR BERKELEY 
Final announcement of travel plans for the 
A. L. A. conference in Berkeley has been 
made. An itemized itinerary of the route 
chosen, which has been changed somewhat 
from that printed last month, is given below: 


iM ‘estward 
(With hotel and mail addresses) 


Note.—Checked baggage will not be available until 
arrival at Berkeley. Special tags will be provided, 
and trunks should be checked to Berkeley, Cal., by 
each owner. All hand baggage should have the spe- 
cial tags te avoid misplacement at stops en route. On 
leaving Berkeley, all baggage will be cared for by 
the conductor of the party and be available only at 
Lake Louise. 


Monday, May 24—Leave Boston, Fall River Line, 
South Station, 6 p. m.; Fall River, 7.45 p. m.; New 

7 1 
port, 9.25 p- m. Outside stateroom tor two pers ms. 


Tuesday, May 25—Leave New York, Pennsylvania 
R. R., Thirty-second street Station, 10.04 a. m.; 
North Philadelphia, 11.56 a. m.; Harrisburg, 2.45 
m. 

[Washington delegates leave 10.40 a. m.; Balti- 
more delegates leave 11.45; due Harrisburg 2.35 
p- m. 


Train reaches Horseshoe Curve at 6 p. m. 

Arrive Pittsburgh 8.35 p. m., eastern time (7.35 
cental time). (Set watches back one hour on leav- 
ing; central time.) 

Lewe Pittsburgh, central time, 9.00 p. m. 

Wednesday, May 26—Breakfast in dining car. Arrive 
Chicago 8.45 a. m., Union Station (cars will be 
transferred to C. & N ’, station). 

Leave by special A. L. A. train (Chicago & N. W. 
Ry.) 10 a. m. 

Leave Omaha, Neb., about 11.30 p. m., Union 
Pacific R. R. (Set watches back one hour at North 
Platte, Nebraska, mountain time.) 

Thursday, May 27—En route through Colorado, reach- 
ing Denver at about 2 p. m 

Becning meal provided in Denver. Retire on train 
before midnight; train ready at to p. m 

Friday, May 28—En route through Rocky Mountains; 
Royal Gorge at 8 a. m.; Tennessee Pass (10,240 
feet) about 2.30. 

Arrive Glenwood Springs ( 
at Hotel Colorado (trunks not available). 
at the hotel. 

Saturday, May 29—At Glenwood Springs. Opportunity 
to try the hot sulphur spring swimming pools and 
take canyon drive. Leave (after early supper) at 
7 p. m. 

Sunday, May 30—Arrive Salt Lake City 8 a. m., moun 
tain time (7 a. m. Pacific time). Breakfast Hotel 
Utah. Leave (San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake 
R. R.) at 12.15 noon, Pacific time (Set watches 
back one hour, Pacific time.) 

Monday, May 31—Arrive Riverside, California, 10 
a. m., where stop of four hours will be made at the 
famous Glenwood Mission Inn. Opportunity to take 
the Rubidoux Mountain drive 

Leave Riverside about 2 p. m.; arrive San Diego 

Address U. S. Grant Hotel. (Trunks not 


p. m. and take rooms 
Supper 


Tuesday, June 1—In San Diego. (No meals included 
while in San Diego.) Opportunity to visit Exposi 
tion and Coronado Beach 

Wednesday, June 2—Leave San Diego 
Santa Fe R. R.; arrive Los Angeles 6 p. m. Supper 
at the Station restaurant, Los Angeles. 
Leave 7 p. m. (So. Pacific R. R.); arrive Berkeley 
June 3 for breakfast, 8 a. m. 

Thursday, June 3, to Wednesday, Jume o—A. L. A. 
conference, Berkeley (expense not included = in 

Accommodations to be secured direct 


about 2 p. m., 


tickets 


through local committee.) 


| 


Return via Northwest and Canadian 
Rockies 


Based on regular trains carrying party sleepers or 
coaches; all expenses included, Check trunk to Cha- 
teau Lake Louise. 

Return ticket must be validated at Oakland (or 
San Francisco) June 8th or oth. Fee, 50 cents; indi- 
vidual expense. 

Wednesday, June 9—Leave Oakland 8.50 p. m.; 
Shasta Route, Southern Pacific R. R. 

Thursday, June to—En route, passing Mt. Shasta, 
it a. m. 

Friday, June 11—Arrive Portland 7.20 a. m._ Break- 
fast, lunch and dinner at Hotel Benson. Mail and 
telegrams Hotel Benson, Portland, Oregon. Trunks 
not available. 

Leave Portland (Northern Pacific Ry.) 11.30 

p. m. Pullman sleepers. 

Saturday, June 12—-Arrive Tacoma, Wash., 5 a. m 
Breakfast, dinner and lodging Hotel Tacoma. 
Trunks not available. Opportunity for auto trip 
to Mt. Tacoma, Rainier National Park, 67 miles 
over beautiful roads, with several hours for lunch 
and visit to Nisqually Glacier. “The finest motor 
trip in the Northwest.” 

Sunday, June 13—Leavé Tacoma a. m. by rail; 
arrive Seattle —— a. m. Lunch, dinner, and lodg- 
ing at New Hotel Washington (mail and telegraphic 
address). Trunks not available. 

Monday, June 14—Leave Seattle 8.30 a. m. Canadian 
Pacific Ry. steamer on Puget Sound. Breakfast, 
lunch and dinner on steamer. 

Stop at Victoria from 1 to 1.45 p. m. . 
Arrive Vancouver, B. C., 6.15 p. m., Hotel Van- 
couver for the night. 

Tuesday, June 1s—Leave Vancouver 3 p. m. Cana- 
dian Pacific Ry. 

Wednesday, June 16—Arrive Lake Louise 6.15 p. m. 

Address Chateau Lake Louise, Alberta. runks 


available. 
Thursday, June 17; Friday, June 18—At Chateau 
Lake Louise. 
Saturday, June 1 Leave Lake Louise 9.25 a. m., 
through wonderful Alpine scenery. 
Arrive Banff for lunch at Banff Springs Hotel, 


Alberta, 10.40 a. m. 
Leave Banff 7 p. m. 
Sunday, June 20—En route (—— R. R.) 
Monday, June 21—Arrive Minneapolis 2.30 p. m. 
Leave Minneapolis 6.20 p. m. (Chicago & North- 


western R. R.) 
Tuesday, June 22—Arrive Chicago 7.05 a. m. Break- 
fast C. & N. W. station. ‘ 
Leave Chicago to a. m., Union Station (Penn- 


sylvania R. R.) 
Wednesday, June 23—Arrive New York 2.52 p. m. 
Leave via Fall River Line, 5.30 p. m. 
Thursday, June 24—Due in Boston to breakfast. 


Members who go to California independent- 
ly, and who have return tickets reading via 
Canadian Rockies, are welcome to join the 
special party returning. $87.10 will include all 
expenses, Berkeley to Chicago (using lower 
berth), of which amount $25.00 should be sent 
to Mr. F. W. Faxon, 83 Francis street, Boston, 
on or before May 10. Upper berth will be 


$4.15 less. 


Return via Southern California and Grand 
Canyon of Arisona 
Should fifty or more persons desire it, a 
return party will be conducted over the fol- 
lowing route: 


rednesday, June 9—Leave Oakland 1.52 p. m. Spe- 
coocben. Check trunks home. 
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_ Arrive San Jose 3.30 p. m. for supper and lodg- 
ing. Mail address Hotel Vendome, San Jose, Cal. 
Thursday, June to—Leave West San Jose 10.20 a. m. 

Arrive Big Trees (near Santa Cruz) 12.04 noon, 
Outdoor lunch in grove. Admission to grove pro 
vided. 

Leave 2.03 p. m. 

Arrive Del Monte 5.54 p. m. 

Mail and telegraphic address Hotel Del Monte, 
Cal. 

Friday, June 11—At Del Monte. “Seventeen-mile 
drive” by automobile provided 

Saturday, June 1t2—Leave Del Monte io.10 a. m. 
(Southern Pacific, Coast Line.) Parlor cars pro 
vided. 

Arrive Santa Barbara 7.20 p. m. for supper and 
lodging. Mail and telegraphic address Hotel Potter, 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Sunday, June 13—Santa Barbara. Opportunity to 
visit Old Mission. 

Leave 2.15 p. m. Special coaches. 

Arrive Los Angeles 6.45 p. m. Mail and tele 
graphic address New Clark Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Monday, June 14—In Los Angeles. An automobile 
ride will be tendered the party by the Library Board 
of the Los Angeles Public Library. 

Tuesday, June 15—In Los Angeles. 

Wednesday, June 16—Leave Los Angeles 9 a. m. 
(Santa Fe Ry.) 

Thursday, June 17—Arrive Grand Canyon 6.s0 a. m. 
Address El] Tovar Hotel, Grand Canyon, Ariz. 

Friday, June 18—At Grand Canyon. 

Leave 7.40 p. m. in Pullman sleepers. 

Saturday, June 19—En route, stopping 25 minutes 
at Albuquerque, New Mexico, 2.15 p. m. 

Sunday, June 20—En route, arriving Kansas City 
6.45 PD. m. 

Leave Kansas City 7 p. m. 

Monday, June 21—Arrive Chicago 7.43 a. m. 

Leave 10 a. m. 

Tuesday, June 22—Arrive New York (Pa. R. R.) 
2.52 p. m. 


Registration for the trip must be made with 
a member of the travel committee by April 25, 
stating return route, and accompanied by a de- 
posit of $25. Remainder of payment must be 
made by May 10 to the member of the A. L. A. 
Travel Committee who is nearest to you. 

Delegates joining the party at Boston, or be- 
tween Boston and New York, should send 
money to Mr. F. W. Faxon, 83 Francis street, 
Fenway, Boston, Mass. 

Those who join the party at New York city, 
or between New York and Chicago, should 
send money to Mr. C. H. Brown, 26 Brevoort 
place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Those who join the party at Chicago and 
points west should send money to Mr. J. F. 
Phelan, Public Library, Chicago, Ill. Checks 
on other than New York, Boston or Chicago 
banks should have 10 cents added for ex- 
change. 

Friends of members are invited to join 
the special party, and will be expected to pay 
$3.00 (dues for entrance and one year’s mem- 
bership in the A. L. A.) This amount may be 
sent with the $25.00 preliminary deposit to a 
member of the Travel Committee or sent di- 
rect to Secretary George B. Utley, 78 East 
Washington street, Chicago. 
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A. L. A, SPECIAL PARTY ALL-INCLUSIVE PRICES 


Round trip with re- 
turn via Canadian 
Rockies (Includes 
all expenses except 


West with Party 
but with only railway 


stay in Berkeley ticket returning by 
and meals in San direct, or southern 
Diego.) routes 

Lower Upper Lower Upper 

berth berth berth berth 
$285.05 $275.10 $175.55 $170.75 

(via Fall River Line) 

New York..... 272.15 262.20 *165.05 *160.25 
Philadelphia 266.55 256.80 *159.95 155.25 
Harrisburg 256.40 246.85 *151.30 *146.70 
Pittsburgh ..... 241.60 232.65 *148.80 *144.50 
Chicago ....... 214.35 206.40 “116.75 112.95 
See note below *100.25 *96.85 
Denver ....... See note below 89.75 86.75 


*Add $17.50 if return ticket via the Northwest is 
desired. 

Persons joining the special party from other 
points than those mentioned above will corre- 
spond with a member of the Travel committee 
for exact expense of trip. 

The cost from Denver to Berkeley, and 
Berkeley to Minneapolis with special party, 
exclusive of railway ticket, is $122.10, 

From Denver to Berkeley with the party, 
exclusive of railway ticket is $46.00. 

From Omaha to Berkeley, and Berkeley to 
Minneapolis with the party, exclusive of rail- 
way ticket will cost $127.35; from Omaha to 
Berkeley with party, exclusive of railway 
ticket, $50.25. 

Delegates from Washington and Baltimore 
join party at Harrisburg. 

Delegates from Detroit, Cleveland and Cin- 
cinnati join party at Chicago, 

Delegates from Minneapolis and St. Paul 
join party at Omaha. 

Delegates from St. Louis and Kansas City 
join party at Denver. 

The prices named for our all-expense tour 
include all necessary outlay, even including 
meals (a quite necessary expense, even though 
most of the special excursions “all-expense” to 
the Fair ignore meals in giving total prices, 
thus creating a false impression of the cheap- 
ness). There are certain excursions, however, 
that most of the party will wish to make, and 
which should by all means be taken. These 
are not included, but will be arranged for on 
the train and may be estimated as follows: 


At Denver: Sightseeing automobile............. $1.00 
At Glenwood Springs: Auto trip through Grand 


River Canyon 1.50 
At Salt Lake City: Sightseeing auto.............. 1.00 
At Riverside: Mt. Rubidoux 1.50 
At Portland: Special trolley to the Heights...... -50 
At Tacoma: Seat on high-power auto to Mt. Ta- 
For Party B 
At El Tovar Hotel: Descent by mule into Grand 
Canyon to the Colorado River............. 5.00 


Fuller information regarding the points in- 
cluded in the itineraries, and general informa- 
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tion for those not traveling with the special 
parties, will be found in the A. L. A. Bulletin 
for May. 


Library Organizations 
CONNECTICUT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
The Connecticut Library Association met 

for its twenty-fourth annual meeting on Fri- 
day, Feb. 26, in the Public Library of West 
Haven. The president, Mr. Charles S. Thay- 
er, introduced Mr, Clarence L. Clark, president 
of the library committee, who welcomed the 


association. Mr. Clark explained that on ac- 
count of illness, it was impossible for the 
librarian, Mrs. Lewis, to be present. Mr. 


Clark spoke of the interest Mrs. Lewis had 
taken in planning to entertain the association 
ever since West Haven, through the activities 
of its citizens, had succeeded in acquiring its 
very beautiful and adequate little library. 

The secretary's and treasurer’s reports were 
then read and accepted and the general topic 
of the morning, “Special libraries,” was taken 
up. Miss Alice S. Griswold of the Hartford 
Medical Society outlined the function and 
scope of medical libraries. The medical libra- 
ry exists first for the physician and next for 
the rest of the public. Through its social 
work, it is coming more and more into 
prominence and should no longer be regarded 
as an isolated unit but as an integral part of 
the field of library activity. Among the class- 
es of readers who look to the medical library 
for aid are included lawyers, professors, high 
school and college debaters, theological stu- 
dents, nurses, and journalists. 

Dr. Gustavus Eliot of the New Haven 
Medical Association then told of the Associa- 
tion library and of some of the methods used 
in running a library without librarian, janitor, 
or catalog. In Dr. Eliot’s opinion, every town 
of as many as 25,000 inhabitants should have 
its own special medical library. It is a con- 
venience to the physicians to meet by them- 
selves and they would feel handicapped to be 
incorporated with a public library and gov- 
erned by the more restricted regulations of a 
larger system. These papers were followed by 
discussion. 

The “Day missions library” of New Haven 
was described most interestingly by Miss Mar- 
garet L. Moody. The Day Library, which be- 
longs to Yale College, contains a remarkable 
collection of works bearing on the subject of 
missions. It is hoped that this library, with 
its convenient building and unusual equipment, 
will ultimately become a recognized center of 
missionary information. 

Leaving the general topic of the morning, 
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Mr. E. Byrne Hackett of the Yale University 
Press addressed the meeting on the “Standard 
of book production.” He accuses Americans 
of maintaining a lower standard than any 
foreign country, remarking that there exists 
no conscious responsibility on the part of deal- 
ers or librarians. Two attributes we do re- 
quire—long life and low prices. Mr. Hackett 
holds William Morris largely responsible for 
the low standard of book-making in this coun- 
try, saying that Morris did a beautiful thing 
but one that could not stand the test of good 
book making, which test should be good type 
on good paper, a complete and simple whole 
that can be easily read. Mr. Hackett suggest- 
ed as a remedy, criticisms written to trade 
journals, which criticisms would quickly be 
given wide publicity by newspaper reviewers. 

Discussion followed in which it was stated 
that proof readers are at fault for gross typo- 
graphical errors so common to-day and that 
publishers are at fault for giving proof to 
cheap workmen, A tribute was paid to Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. for its high ideal in this matter. 

At the beginning of the afternoon session, 
Mr. Keogh, chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee presented the following names: Presi- 
dent, Miss Helen Sperry of Waterbury; vice- 
presidents, Mr, Edgar Stiles of West Haven; 
Mr. Herbert L. Cowing of New Haven, Miss 
Isabella Eldridge of Norfolk, Mr. Alfred E. 
Hammer of Branford, and Dr. J. G. Gregory 
of Norwalk; secretary, Miss Eleanor M. Ed- 
wards of Waterbury; treasurer, Miss Esther 
B. Owen of Hartford. All these were unani- 
mously elected. 

Miss Rebecca D. Townsend of Yale Univer- 
sity Library opened the afternoon session with 
a discussion of the definition, scope, etc., of a 
newspaper, after which Miss Adelaide Hasse 
of the New York Public Library continued 
the general topic of the day with a paper out- 
lining the history of municipal libraries. On 
the whole, it would seem that these libraries 
have not yet proved a popular success but have 
received the endorsement of experts and have 
demonstrated the need of creating a demand 
for their services. Discussion followed, during 
which Miss Hewins told of the effort in this 
direction made in Hartford and of the disap- 
pointment felt by its promoters when the cause 
was lost by one vote. Dr. Eliot suggested that 
as a rule it is only the civic reformers who will 
agitate for the municipal library, town officials, 
unhappily, not always belonging to this class. 

Law libraries were interestingly described 
by Miss Mary Selina Foote, of the New Ha- 
ven County Bar Library and Miss Gladys Judd 
Day of the Hartford Bar Library. Miss Foote 
said that of fourteen law libraries in Connecti- 
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cut, only four have librarians and all but two 
are used for reference only. The others form 
branches of the city court. 

The closing paper on “The business house 
library” was presented by Mr. Kenneth C. 
Walker of the New Haven Library depart- 
ment of technology. Mr. Walker said in part 
that the Boston Consolidated Gas Co. opened 
the first library of this type in 1893 and now 
these special libraries cover nearly every 
branch of business. On deciding between a 
trained business man to take charge of these 
libraries and a trained librarian, the choice 
falls decidedly on the librarian. One way for 
a firm to advertise its collection is to mail 
circulars of information to every new employe. 

Mr. Keogh of Yale Library entertained the 
Association with an informal description of 
the treasures to be seen at his library. These 
include rare editions of the classics, prints, 
mss., etc. which are not duplicated in this 
country; Shakespeare editions from the Huth 
collection, etc. Recently a ms. entitled “A 
New Trick to Cheat the Devil” was pur- 
chased for $125. The New York Times re- 
ported the acquisition and the next day a 
Boston paper commented—“Yale has just paid 
$125 for a new trick to cheat the devil. Har- 
vard beware.” 

It was moved and seconded that a vote of 
thanks be extended to the Library and people 
of West Haven who had so delightfully en- 
tertained the Association, and the meeting ad- 
journed. 

McH, Sreete, Secretary. 


NEW JERSEY SCHOOL LIBRARIANS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION 

At the suggestion of Miss Mary E. Hall, li- 
brarian of the Brooklyn Girls’ High School, 
Miss Elizabeth White, city librarian in Passaic, 
N. J., invited the high school librarians of New 
Jersey to meet at the Passaic High School Li- 
brary, March 13, to discuss common problems 
and means of meeting them. At this meeting 
it was decided to form an association which 
should take for its name “The New Jersey 
School Librarians’ Association.” This wording 
was adopted in order to include among the 
members librarians of all secondary schools 
and normal schools in New Jersey as there is 
no association devoted especially to their in- 
terests. 

Aside from the work of helping each other 
to more efficient methods of administering 
school libraries, the association has under- 
taken to help the New Jersey Library Commis- 
sion to plan and work up an exhibition to be 
held in connection with the Library School 
conducted by the commission at Asbury Park 
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in June. This exhibit will contain practical 
help in school library work as well as ex- 
amples of what school libraries in New Jer- 
sey and other states are now doing. Pat- 
terned after the exhibit of high school libra- 
ries shown at the A. L. A. in Washington 
last year, it is hoped that although smaller and 
less pretentious, it will help many librarians 
who did not have the opportunity of seeing 
that exhibit. 

The New Jersey Library Commission also 
hopes to secure high school librarians of long 
experience who will speak on different phases 
of the work and will give practical assistance. 
Full particulars as to the time and program of 
this meeting will be published later; but the 
association hopes that by an early announce- 
ment the interest of superintendents of New 
Jersey schools, high school principals, and 
other librarians besides the librarians of New 
Jersey may be secured. 

New Jersey has followed California as the 
second state to organize an association of 
school librarians. The officers of the asso- 
ciation are: President, Miss White of Pas- 
saic; vice-president, Mrs. Fagan, Dickinson H. 
S., Jersey City; secretary and treasurer, Miss 
Kent, South Side H. S., Newark. The asso- 
ciation consists of 15 members at present. A 
cordial invitation to join the association is 
extended to all librarians in New Jersey who 
are interested in school library work. 

Dorotuy Kent, Secretary. 


NEW YORK LIBRARY CLUB 


The fourth meeting of the year was held 
in the auditorium of the National Board of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, 600 
Lexington avenue, Thursday, March 11, with 
President Frederick W. Jenkins in the chair 
and about 300 members and guests present. 

After the transaction of the regular rou- 
tine business including the election of four 
new members, the regular program of the eve- 
ning, consisting of discussions of the general 
subject of “The child in New York City,” 
was taken up, and the president introduced as 
the first speaker Mr. Owen R. Lovejoy, general 
secretary of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, who spoke on “The child at work.” 
Mr. Lovejoy, after calling attention to the fact 
that education and child labor are mutually 
exclusive, and to the further fact that the chil- 
dren who leave school to go to work do so at 
the age when a few months more of schooling 
would make a great difference to them, spoke 
especially of the particular problems of child 
labor which are serious in New York, namely, 
tenement labor and child labor in the city 
streets. After giving many interesting facts, 
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he concluded by an earnest appeal for a law 
that should guarantee to every child the right 
under the American flag to go to school, be a 
child, and play, until old enough to enter in- 
dustry with intelligence. 

Mr. William L. Ettinger, associate city su- 
perintendent of schools, then spoke on “The 
child at school,” choosing as his special phase 
of the subject the question of pre-vocational 
training in city schools. One year ago there 
was no such training; now 2250 pupils in 17 
schools are receiving some _pre-vocational 
training. Seventy-five instructors are employ- 
ed, and sixteen subjects taught. After show- 
ing how various causes, including the diminish- 
ing importance of the home as a factor in 
education and the change from home labor to 
factory labor, had united to make pre-vocation- 
al training desirable, the speaker described 
briefly the object of the training now being 
undertaken in the New York schools, and em- 
phasized the greater value of the pre-vocational 
training which gives children a chance to try 
several occupations and thus tests aptitudes 
and discovers inaptitudes, over the type of 
vocational training which restricts variety and 
reduces cost by requiring maintenance work. 

Miss Anna B. Gallup, curator of the Chil- 
dren’s Museum, Brooklyn, then described some 
of the work of the museum in arousing chil- 
dren’s interest in science and technology, and 
mentioned several interesting examples of men 
now following successful scientific careers 
whose interest in science had been first aroused 
at the museum. 

Mr. Lee F. Hanmer, director of the Depart- 
ment of Recreation, Russell Sage Foundation, 
spoke most interestingly of the various methods 
for systematic direction of the play of 1,500,000 
children of New York City, mentioning the 
school garden work, the “athletic badge test,” 
the basketball teams for boys, swimming les- 
sons for girls, and emphasizing especially the 
great need for the right kind of direction of 
such activities and the right kind of person- 
ality on the part of those who lead the chil- 
dren’s play. 

Miss Annie Carroll Moore, supervisor of 
work with children, New York Public Library, 
then closed the regular program with a brief 
address on “The child in the library,” speaking 
especially of the fact that the real significance 
of the work of bringing the book and child 
together lies not only in the immediate effect 
on the child, but also in what the child carries 
home to his family from the library. 


CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB 
The Chicago Library Club met March 11 
at the Chicago School of Civics and Philan- 
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thropy, at 116 South Michigan avenue, an ap- 
propriate place, as the subject of the meeting 
was “Reaching the foreign peoples of Chi- 
cago.” Those who presented the subject were 
Miss Grace Abbott, director of the Immigrants’ 
Protective League; and Mr. Henry E. Legler, 
librarian of the Chicago Public Library. 

Miss Abbott spoke of the need of the immi- 
grant for information of a practical kind in his 
own language, and for newspapers, period- 
icals, and books that would give him an insight 
into American ways and American citizenship. 
The problem, from a library point of view, is 
not, however, as pressing in Chicago as in 
smaller industrial communities. Chicago can 
help by keeping in touch with these places, and 
by trying out experiments which might prove 
useful. 

Mr. Legler spoke on the work of the Chicago 
Public Library in reaching foreigners—the 
foreign collections of 60,000 volumes in 16 lan- 
guages, the bookroom with open shelves of 
18,000 volumes in these languages, the reading 
room with newspapers and periodicals. the 
branch libraries, and the story-hour which 
reaches the foreign children (although it could 
do so even better if the stories could be told 
in their own languages occasionally). He also 
spoke of the work in rural districts, and 
through business houses, traveling libraries, 
and the schools, both public and private and 
parochial. He illustrated the work of the 
library by reading from Mary Antin’s “The 
promised land,” and he made clear his point 
of the results gained in making different na- 
tionalities realize each others’ value by reading 

from Jean Webster’s “Much ado about Peter.” 


A. H. SHEARER. 


MISSOURI VALLEY LIBRARY CLUB 

At its February meeting on Friday the 12th, 
the Missouri Valley Library Club was enter- 
tained at a social evening by its president, Mr. 
Purd B. Wright, at the Kansas City, Mo., 
Public Library. The special features of the 
evening consisted of readings from Shake- 
speare by Rev. E. J. Craft, rector of St. George 
Episcopal Church, music from the Edison shop 
and a very interesting talk on the personal Mr. 
Edison and some of the happenings in the Edi- 
son plant. A lunch served in the library 
lunch room was enjoyed exceedingly and 


closed the evening’s entertainment. 
I. R. Bunpy. 


ONTARIO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
The fifteenth annual meeting of the On- 
tario Library Association will be held in the 


Public Library, Toronto, April 5 and 6. The 
chief topic will be “Canadiana,” and the 


president, W. O. Carson of the London Public 
Library, will speak on “The Canadian public 
library as a social force.” Other addresses will 
be on “The Canadian public library and the 
local historical society; from an_ historical 
standpoint,” by Clarence M. Warner, presi- 
dent of the Ontario Historical Association: 
“The Canadian library’s opportunities for en- 
couraging the reading of Canadian authors,” 
by Miss Mary S. Saxe, Westmount (Que.) 
Public Library; “Canadian country folk and 
rural libraries,” by Peter McArthur of Appin; 
“Children’s literature: from the Canadian 
point of view,” Miss Adeline Cartwright, of 
the Toronto Public Library; and on the “Town 
survey: in theory and practice,” by Miss Mary 
J. L. Black of the Fort William Public Li- 
brary. 


NEW YORK LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The executive committee of the New York 
Library Association announces that the next 
annual meeting of the association will be held 
at Twilight Park in the Catskills, September 
26-October 2, 1915. This will be the twenty- 
fifth annual mecting of the association, and the 
program will give special prominence to the 
events, personalities and most significant 
achievements of the last quarter century of li- 
brary history in this State. 

Headquarters will be at Squirrel Inn, which, 
with its allied hotel and cottages, will furnish 
at most moderate rates, convenient accommo- 
dations for all who may desire to attend. 
Further and more detailed notice of the meet- 
ing will be given later. 


Library Scboois 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The New York State Library School and 
the School Libraries Division of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York will conduct a 
brief special course for high school teachers of 
the state, July 6-16. On account of the brevity 
of the course, the work will be confined to a 
consideration of the reference use of books. 
A series of lectures on reference work will 
be given, accompanied by practical problems. 
To insure their usefulness to those taking the 
course, the problems will be based on material 
suggested by inspectors and examiners of the 
State Education Department. Twelve lectures 
dealing with rather more general phases of the 
use of books in the school will be given by 
members of the staff of the University of the 
State of New York, including the New York 
State Library, and President A. R. Brubacher, 
of the New York State College for Teachers. 
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The present intention is to confine attendance 
to librarians and teacher librarians in second- 
ary schools of the state. 

The annual library visit will begin Tuesday, 
March 30. Leading libraries in New York, 
Brooklyn, Newark, Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton will be visited. School exercises will be 
resumed April 9. F. K. WALTER. 


PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 

Plans are in the making for the annual 
spring trip. This is the year for the Wash- 
ington circuit, and we leave March 26 for 
Trenton, Philadelphia, Wilmington and Wash- 
ington, stopping over a train at Baltimore to 
see the new library of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, and spending a day at Annapolis on the 
way back. Headquarters at Philadelphia will 
be the Young Friends’ Association, and at 
Washington, 1827 I street. All but two mem- 
bers of the class will be of the party. Visits 
to the Children’s Bureau and the Army War 
College Libary will be the two new features 
of the trip. 

The vice-director has been one of the com- 
mittee of arrangements for Miss Marie Shed- 
lock’s American trip. A course of ten lectures 
on story-telling has been planned to take place 
at the Women’s Cosmopolitan Club in New 
York on consecutive Tuesday evenings. The 
entire number of season tickets was disposed 
of before the opening lecture, March 2. The 
response from the library profession was very 
gratifying. A number of the class have taken 
course tickets, and all will hear Miss Shedlock 
two or three times at least. Those who re- 
member Miss Shedlock when she was here 
nine or ten years ago will be glad to know that 
she is in good form and more delightful and 
inspiring than ever. Miss Shedlock will prob- 
ably remain in this country until next fall, 
and it is to be hoped that librarians all over 
the country may have the opportunity of hear- 
ing her. 

Alfred Noyes read from his own poems be- 
fore the students of Pratt Institute on Feb. 18, 
his selection including several of his recent 
patriotic poems. 

Miss Frances Cullen, a graduate of Pratt In- 
stitute School of Fine Arts, opened a bookbind- 
ing studio on her return from London this fall 
in one of the rooms of the school. Miss Cullen 
studied in London with Sangorski and Sut- 
cliffe, and in Paris with Dumont and Noulac. 
After the lectures on bookbinding processes 
and materials, the class had the privilege of 
visiting Miss Cullen’s studio, where she 


showed them the various processes of fine 
binding and many specimens of her work. 
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On March 9, Mr. Andrew Keogh, of the 
Yale University Library, lectured before the 
School on the problems of college library ad- 
ministration. Miss Mary E. Hall gave her 
annual lecture on high school library work, 
March 15. 

Miss Anna MacDonald, 1908, consulting li- 
brarian of the Free Library Commission at 
Harrisburg, Pa., visited the school on Friday, 
Feb. 19, and talked to the students about com- 
mission work. Miss MacDonald came espe- 
cially to meet the Pennsylvania students, of 
whom there are seven in the class. 

The Library Chapter took part as usual in 
the annual fair of the Pratt Institute Neigh- 
borship Association. The students had 
charge of the refreshments and the gypsy 
camp of fortune-tellers. About $50 was raised 
by their efforts for the Greenpoint Settlement. 


ALUMNI NOTES 

Miss Clara McKee, 1912, who has been cat- 
aloging at Brown University Library, Provi- 
dence, R. I., for a year and a half, has been 
appointed to the reference catalog division of 
the New York Public Library. 

Cards have been received announcing the 
marriage, Feb. 23, of Miss Leta E. Towner, 
1912, to Mr. Jerry Albert Pierce, of Meeker, 
Colorado. 

Miss Jacqueline Noél, 1913, has been made 
first assistant in the reference department of 
the Tacoma Public Library. 

Mr. Frederick L. Davis, 1914, has received 
an appointment as substitute librarian in the 
High School of Commerce in New York. 

ApAMS RATHBONE, 
Vice-Director. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 

The tribute to Miss Katherine L. Sharp, read 
by Miss Frances Simpson before the [Ilinois 
Library Association meeting at Springfield last 
October, has been issued by Miss Ahern as an 
attractively printed brochure. A copy will be 
sent to Miss Sharp’s former students as far 
as the addresses are obtainable by the Library 
School ‘office. 

The Library Club held its December meeting 
on Thursday, Dec. 17, at Osborne Hall, about 
75 people being present. The meeting was ad- 
dressed by Dean Kendric C. Babcock, of the 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, formerly 
of the U. S. Bureau of Education. Dean Bab- 
cock spoke on “Standards of our institutions 
of higher education,” a most interesting ad- 
dress founded on an experience lasting over 
several years in the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion. At the close of the address the mem- 
bers of the senior class gave an entertainment 
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which they called “The busy hour,” descrip- 
tive of an afternoon in a public library. 

The annual library visit took the school this 
year to Chicago and vicinity. The party num- 
bered 39 including Mr. E. J. Reece and Miss J. 
B. Houchens, in charge. Beginning Monday at 
1:30 at the A. L. A. headquarters, the itinerary 
included the Chicago Public Library and sev- 
eral branches; A. C. McClurg & Co., book 
store ; the Oak Park Public Library ; Newberry 
Library; Ernst Hertzberg & Sons, binders; 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., printers and pub- 
lishers; John Crerar Library; Northwestern 
University Library; Garrett Biblical Institute 
Library; Evanston Public Library; Library 
Bureau Factory; University of Chicago Li- 
braries, and the Art Institute Library. The 
greatest hospitality was shown the party every- 
where ; even the weather was favorable. 

On Wednesday evening during the trip, the 
students had dinner at Hull House and at- 
tended a special performance of Oscar Wilde’s, 
“The importance of being earnest,” presented 
by the Hull House players. On Thursday eve- 
ning a number of the students attended a meet- 
ing of the Chicago Library Club. During the 
week some of the students fou | time to visit 
a few libraries not on the itinerary, among 
them the H. M. Byllesby Co. Library, and the 
People’s Gas Light & Coke Co. Library. 

On Feb 15 Edna Lyman Scott began the 
regular five weeks course of instruction in li- 
brary work with children. She will meet the 
seniors twenty-five hours, and the juniors ten 
hours. 

Nearly all the faculty attended as a matter 
of course the various midwinter library meet- 
ings in Chicago. 


ALUMNI NOTES 

Maude Siebenthal, 1914-15, withdrew from 
the school at the time of the Christmas vaca- 
tion. 

Susan T. Benson, a senior, has been appoint- 
ed to a position at the loan desk in the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library on half time, and will 
postpone the completion of ‘her senior work 
until 1916. 

Olga F. Moser, a special student in the 
junior class, has returned to the College of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, where she expects 
to complete the work for her Bachelor’s degree 
in Arts. 

Charles H. Stone, 1914-15, has been appoint- 
ed to a position as half-time assistant at the 
loan desk in the University of Illinois 
Library. 

Hazel Dean, 1914-15, withdrew from the Li- 
brary School at the end of first semester. 

P. L. Wrnpsor, Director. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE NEW YORK 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 

Senior lectures have been scheduled as fol- 
lows since last report: 

School and college library course: Isadore 
G. Mudge, “College library reference work” 
(lectures six and seven and written test). 
Théophile E. Comba, “Technical Italian” 
(continued during March). Visits to local 
high school libraries. Reports on same to the 
Principal, with discussion. 

Advanced reference and cataloguing course: 
Isadore G. Mudge, “College library work.” 
Théophile E. Comba, “Technical Italian.” Vic- 
tor H. Paltsits, “Literature of history,” and 
“Work of the archivist” (two lectures). Cal- 
endaring Mss. in Mss. room. Catherine S. 
Tracey, “Celebrated library catalogs,” and 
“Foreign publishers.” 

Administration: Victor H. Paltsits, “Litera- 
ture of history.” Franklin F. Hopper, “Libra- 
ry administration; constitution and govern- 
ment,” “Relation of librarian and_ staff,” 
“Finances,” “Order department”; written test. 
Marie A. Newberry, “Rural library extension.” 
Visits to settlements. Albert Shiels, “Vocation- 
al guidance,” and “Education for adults.” Cor- 
inne Bacon, “Book selection” (lecture one). 

Children’s librarians’ course: Franklin F. 
Hopper, “Library administration,” (four lec- 
tures and test as above). Anna C. Tyler, 
“Story telling” (three lectures), and “Picture 
bulletins” (two lectures). 

Junior lectures: R. R. Bowker, “Early 
phases of the library movement.” Annie C. 
Moore, “Appeal of work with children.” Dr. 
C. C. Williamson, “Municipal library reference 
work.” Elizabeth C. Stevens, “Town library 
administration.” 

A number of students and alumni are attend- 
ing Miss Marie L. Shedlock’s course on story- 
telling. 

Three of the faculty, two seniors, five jun- 
iors, and eight alumni attended the Atlantic 
City meeting. A number of the Library Staff 
were present at the school dinner there. 

The juniors gave a valentine party to the 
faculty, seniors, and alumni on February 15. 
Mr. Seng, the student from China, acted as 
postmaster and wore the Chinese scholar’s 
costume. Mr. Seng was chairman of the 
ambulance corps at Han Kow at the time 
of the Chinese revolution, and has the badge 
he wore at the time, bearing the medallion-por- 
trait of the vice-president of China, Li Yuan 
Hung. He recently addressed the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the Episcopal Board of Missions 
in Boston on conditions in China and on the 
Boone College Library. 

Mr. Vail, one of the juniors, has had on ex- 
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hibition in one of the school cases some pur- 
chases made by him at the recent auction of 
Stevensoniana. Some very interesting auto- 
graphs figure in the collection, 

It has been decided not to make the usual 
library visits during the spring vacation. In- 
dividual students wishing to visit distant libra- 
ries will be supplied with introductions. On 
March 30, those who are in town will join the 
faculty in entertaining at luncheon the party 
from the State Library School. 

Lectures given to the juniors during May 
will be open to the librarians taking the “May 
course for librarians,” as far as their schedule 
permits, their attendance being registered as 
that of listeners only. 


ALUMNI 
Beatrice Freer, junior 1914, has been en- 
gaged as assistant in the Kingston (N. Y.) 
Public Library, her work being chiefly with 
children. 
Mary W. Piumer, Principal 


SIMMONS COLLEGE DEPARTMENT OF LIBRA- 
RY SCIENCE 

One of the features of the library course 
during the month has been the study of spe- 
cial libraries. Each of the class has been as- 
signed to visit and report upon one special 
library, and there have been several lectures 
upon the subject. Miss Ethel Johnson, who 
has successfully built up the specialized library 
of the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, Boston, spoke in one hour of the mean- 
ing of special library work, the characteristics 
which differentiate it from other types, the 
qualifications needed for it, and the opportun- 
ity in this field. A second hour was devoted 
to a description of her own library, as an 
example. 

On March 8, Miss Theodora Kimball, libra- 
rian of the Library of Landscape Architecture, 
Harvard University, gave a most graphic ac- 
count of the very intensive reference assistance 
furnished by that library to its clients, work 
which would cause certain of the debaters at 
Atlantic City to exclaim that they were being 
reduced to helplessness, but which Miss Kim- 
ball stoutly defends as legitimate, and as 
tending toward greater self-help. By the aid 
of stereopticon illustrations Miss Kimball 
showed something of the variety of their col- 
lections, and their methods of dealing with 
them, 

Earlier two visits had been paid to the Li- 
brary of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, on 
one of which the librarian, Mr. Stearns, gave 
an insight into the demands of their special 
public, and spoke of the choice of art books, il- 
lustrating from their collection. On the sec- 
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ond visit Miss Turner spoke of the care of 
photographs. 

The whole class is to visit the engineering 
library of Stone and Webster, where Mr. Lee 
has promised to show them the workings of 
this most special of libraries. 

Several of the staff and a few of the gradu- 
ates who are especially interested in children’s 
work are indebted to the Women’s Educational 
Union of Boston for an opportunity to be 
present at their meeting March 18, when Miss 
Shedlock spoke on “What story-telling can do 
for children.” The school will also co-oper- 
ate, by sending its class in work with children, 
in the lecture to be given by Miss Shedlock 
in the lecture hall of the Brookline Public Li- 
brary on April 16. 

At the Atlantic City meeting, Miss Muzzy, 
Miss Munro, Miss Flagg, and Miss McClel- 
land, of the New York Public Library, and 
Miss Geddes, of Bryn Mawr, represented the 
“old Simmons girls,” and Miss Blunt and Miss 
Donnelly the staff. 

The spring recess this year extends from 
March 26 to April 5, inclusive. 

ALUMNAE NOTES 

Marie Henderson, 1912, has accepted a posi- 
tion at the Waltham Public Library. 

Mabel Hodgkins, 1908, has taken charge of 
the new children’s room at the Gloucester 
(Mass.) Public Library. 

Helen Ingersoll, special, 1906-07, has been 
promoted from the charge of a branch to be 
supervisor of children’s work in the Denver 
Public Library. 

June Ricuarpson DonNELLY. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY SCHOOL 

The following lectures have been given so 
far this year before the students of the Li- 
brary School: “Growth of the library system 
in Chicago,” Mr. Henry E. Legler, public li- 
brarian of Chicago; “Distinctive characteris- 
tics of a law library,” George N. Cheney, libra- 
rian of the State Court of Appeals, Syracuse, 
N. J.; “Progress of the Rochester Public Li- 
brary,” William F, Yust, public librarian, Ro- 
chester, N. Y.; “The art of book reviewing,” 
Paul M. Paine, associate editor of the Post- 
Standard, Syracuse, N. Y. 

ALUMNAE NEWS 

Mary Wilcox, 1913, has been made libra- 
rian of the State Normal School at Mansfield, 
Pa. 

Agnes Mackin, 1914, is assistant in the Pub- 
lic Library at Ames, Iowa. 

Edna Brand, 1912, has joined the staff of 
the Wells College Library at Aurora, N. Y. 

E. E. Sperry. 
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CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH—TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS. 

Mr. Franklin K. Mathiews, chief scout li- 
brarian, Boy Scouts of America, talked to the 
school Feb. 26 on the subject of boys’ books. 

As a problem in lending systems, the junior 
class visited four pay circulating libraries, con- 
ducted in Pittsburgh book stores, and reported 
on the form of lending system in use. 


ALUMNAE NOTES 


Alice Arabella Blanchard, special student 
1905-1906, has resigned from the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh to take charge of the work 
with children in the Newark Public Library. 

Eugenia Brunot, 1914, has been appointed 
children’s librarian in the Cincinnati Public 
Library. 

Josephine Thomas, 1913, has accepted the 
temporary position. of children’s librarian in 
the New Haven (Conn.) Public Library. 


Sarau C, N. Bocte. 


WESTERN RESERVE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The open course which began with the sec- 
ond semester, February 8th, comprises the 
regular work of the School, but certain sub- 
jects are included during this period that cover 
a limited time or are more or less detached 
from major subjects extending through the 
entire yeat. Thirteen students registered for 
this course, in addition to the regular students 
taking the entire year’s work. The course in 
“The public library and comunity welfare” and 
the lectures in “Psychology” having recently 
been added to the regular work, have served 
to bring back a number of the graduates of the 
School for these subjects. In addition to lec- 
tures given by the Director in the community 
welfare course there have been lectures by Mr. 
C. W. Williams, secretary of the Cleveland 
Federation for Charity and Philanthropy, and 
Mr. T. McC. Black, director of recreation in 
the Department of Public Welfare of the City 
of Cleveland. Professor H. A. Aikins of 
Western Reserve University is giving the lec- 
tures on “Psychology.” Professor A. S. Root 
of Oberlin College is arousing the interest and 
enthusiasm of the students as has always been 
the case during the years he has given at the 
school his course in “The history of the print- 
ed book.” “The literature of economics” was 
the subject discussed in the book evaluation 
course by Professor C. C, Arbuthnot of Adel- 
bert College. Professor A. D. Severance has 
concluded a series of three lectures on “Gen- 
eral bibliography.” 

In connection with the library administration 
course the students are now making “personal- 
ly conducted” inspection visits to the branches 
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of the Cleveland Public Library system and 
other Cleveland libraries. These visits are 
scheduled for a half day each week and are 
in addition to the regular practice work assign- 
ments. 
ALUMNI NEWS 

Cora Hendee, 1914, has accepted a position 
as general assistant in the P. M. Musser Pub- 
lic Library of Muscatine, Iowa. 

Auice S. Tyter, Director. 


IOWA SUMMER LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The University of lowa announces its annual 
Summer Library School to be held during the 
regular summer school session at Iowa City. 
Miss Harriet E. Howe, of the Western Re- 
serve Library School, again will act as Direc- 
tor, and the staff will include Miss Julia A. 
Robinson, secretary of the Iowa Library Com- 
mission, Miss Alma M. Penrose, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School, and Miss 
Grace Shellenberger, children’s librarian of the 
Des Moines Public Library. The usual Li- 
brary Week will be held during the fourth 
week of the session, to which all library work- 
ers of the state are invited. During this week 
a number of well-known librarians will be on 
the program. Further information may be ob- 
tained by addressing Miss Jennie E. Roberts, 
acting librarian, University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa. 


NEW JERSEY LIBRARY COMMISSION SUM.- 
MER SCHOOL 

The commission plans to hold the seventh 
session of its summer school in the Asbury 
Park Public Library, from May 24 to June 26. 
The tuition is free, but all students must be 
under appointment in a New Jersey library. 
In connection with the summer school a 
series of special lectures will be given the 
week of June 14-19, on subjects that will make 
more practical the co-operation of schools and 
libraries. These lectures will be open to any 
one interested. 


INDIANA COMMISSION SUMMER SCHOOL 


The annual summer school course offered 
by the Indiana Public Library Commission is 
to be held at Butler College, Indianapolis, from 
June 14 to July 24 in connection with the regu- 
lar summer school of the college. The wom- 
en’s dormitory will be turned over to the com- 
mission for the use of the library school stu- 
dents, and the college library also will be at 
the disposal of the school. 


CHAUTAUQUA LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The Chautauqua Library School will hold 
its fifteenth annual session July 3 to August 14. 
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Mary E. Downey will be director in charge, 
assisted by Genevieve Conant, of the Brook- 
line (Mass.) Public Library, and Ruth Wal- 
lace of the Evansville (Ind.) Public Library. 

The school is for librarians and assistants 
who want to gain a broader conception of li- 
brary work and an understanding of modern 
methods and ideals. 

The course will be a general one including 
organization and administration, cataloging, 
classification, reference work and the minor 
subjects. 

The work of the staff will be supplemented 
by special lectures and by the regular Chau- 
tauqua program. 

As the class is limited to the number that 
can be given satisfactory instruction and super- 
vision early application should be made to 
Miss Mary E. Downey, 1184 First avenue, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


Review 


Beitrace Bibliotheksverwaltung. Hi- 
storisches und Praktisches. Hrsgbn. von Dr. 
Friedrich A. Mayer und Moritz Grolig. Heft 
1. Der mittlere Dienst, von Dr. Friedrich A. 
Mayer. Wien, 1914. 46 p. 8°. 

In Germany a library school was founded 
under most auspicious circumstances in Octo- 
ber 1914 (see Liprary JOURNAL, December 
1914, p. 900) and from Austria comes this 
first number of a new library serial issued 
since the outbreak of the war. And this when 
not a few American libraries, among them 
some of the great libraries on both the Atlan- 
tic and the Pacific coast, are reported to be 
retrenching in their expenditures on account 
of the war! 

The editors of the new Austrian library 
serial are respectively Dr. Mayer, the librarian- 
in-chief of the Imperial University in Vienna, 
and M. Grolig, director of the library of the 
Imperial Patent Office in Vienna. 

The monograph under discussion concerns 
itself with the grading of the personnel in 
European libraries. It appears that a hard and 
fast grade distinction, viz. upper, middle, and 
lower grades, exists only in Austria and in 
Germany. The author treats these rather ex- 
haustively and gives a summary of the grad- 
ing in force in the other European countries. 

The upper grade, or “wissenschaftlicher 
Dienst,” comprises only the chief librarian and 
chiefs of departments and presupposes aca- 
demic training. The duties of this grade are 
administrative, book selection, determinative 


cataloging and reference work. This latter 
the author stresses especially as one of the 
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most dignified and important activities of the 
librarian. 

The middle grade, or “mittlere Dienst,” 
comprises catalogers, the circulation and cleri- 
cal staff; and the lower grade, the porters, 
pages, etc. It is to the consideration of the 
pay and duties of the middle grade that the 
author devotes the larger part of his work. 

There is careful appreciation of each phase 
as well as of the relative values of that part 
of library work under advisement by Dr. 
Mayer. Dr. Mayer’s monograph is illustrative 
of the reliance which his countrymen place 
upon unit and team efficiency. 

Subscriptions may be placed with M. Grolig. 
Wien XII-I Tivoligasse 55. The price is 3 
Kronen per Heft. A, BR. 


Librarians 

ALLEN, Mrs. Philip L., B.L.S., N. Y. State 
Library School, 1911, has resigned the libra- 
rianship of the John B. Stetson University Li- 
brary, DeLand, Fla., and accepted a position 
as bibliographical assistant in the Milwaukee 
Public Library. 


Bassitt, Florence, Simmons 1909, who has 
been an assistant in the Library of the United 
Engineering Societies in New York City, has 
resigned to become librarian of the recently 
organized library of the American Electric 
Railway Association in New York. 


Bowes, Verne, N. Y. State Library School, 
1914, has succeeded Miss Dick as cataloger at 
the Kansas State Normal School, Emporia. 


Brown, Ina M., a loan assistant in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library since 1909, has re- 
signed and was married on February 16, in 
Indianapolis, to Mr. Donald J. Pickett. Mr. 
and Mrs. Pickett will make their home in 
Greenfield, Indiana. 


CHAMBERLIN, Edith J., of Bradford, Vt. 
has been appointed librarian at Vergennes in 
place of Miss Frances Hobart, who resigned 
last summer. 


Dunnack, Rev. Henry E., has been appoint- 
ed state librarian in Maine in place of Harry 
C. Prince of Madison. 


Emicu, Edith, a cataloger in the University 
of Illinois Library since 1909, has resigned 
and was married on January 11, in Knox, Ind., 
to Mr. Paul G. Burt, an architect. Mr. and 
Mrs. Burt are living in Dubuque, Iowa. 


GapreatH, Charles B., has been reappointed 
head of the Ohio State Library. Three years 
ago last summer Mr. Galbreath, who had held 
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the position for nearly fifteen years, was dis- 
placed and John Henry Newman was appoint- 
ed to succeed him. 


GUNTERMANN, Bertha L., was appointed head 
of the order and accession department of the 
Louisville Free Public Library, March 1. Miss 
Guntermann has been an assistant in the de- 
partment since October, 1907, and senior assist- 
ant since March, 1913. 


Harris, Mrs. Rachel D., an assistant in the 
Eastern Colored branch of the Louisville Free 
Public Library, has been placed on the program 
to read a paper on “Story telling for children” 
at the meeting of the National Association of 
Teachers in Colored Schools, at Cincinnati, 
July 28-Aug. 1. Mrs. Harris has charge of the 
children’s work in connection with the colored 
libraries and schools of Louisville. 


Hawtey, Edna M., Supreme Court librarian 
in Portland, Ore., for the past six years, died 
Feb. 25, after an illness of two days. While 
conversing with friends at her home Monday 
afternoon sheewas stricken with cerebral hem- 
orrhage, and sank into unconsciousness from 
which she never rallied. Born in Vermont 36 
years ago, Miss Hawley while quite young 
went with her parents to Illinois, attending the 
common schools and later college at Evanston, 
where she was graduated as librarian. Her 
first employment was in Madison, Wis., where 
she served under Miss Cornelia Marvin, now 
Oregon State Librarian. Subsequently she 
went to Iowa, where she continued her library 
work until she moved to Oregon ten years ago. 
There she was employed to catalog the library 
of the State University, and so well did she do 
the work she was engaged immediately to cata- 
log the State Library. Soon thereafter she 
was made Supreme Court librarian. 


Kinkevpey, Dr. Otto, has been appointed 
chief of the music division of the New York 
Public Library, beginning March 15. Dr. 
Kinkeldey is a native of Nw York City and 
a B.A. of the College of the City of New York. 
After graduation he studied English literature 
and philosophy at New York University, tak- 
ing the degree of M.A. in 1900. From 1900 
to 1902 he did post-graduate work in music at 
Columbia University under Edward MacDow- 
ell. From 1808 to 1902 he was organist ara 
choirmaster of the Episcopal Chapel of the In- 
carnation in New York City. In 1902 he went 
to Berlin to study music, literature and history 
at the University of Berlin, and at the Royal 
Academic Institute for church music. At the 
same time he was organist and musical director 
of the American Church in Berlin. He con- 
tinued his studies at the University of Berlin, 


receiving the degree of Ph.D. for a thesis on 
the “Organ and piano in the music of the 16th 
century.” In 1909 Dr. Kinkeldey was called 
to the University of Breslau as instructor in 
organ and musical theory and as librarian of 
the Royal Academic Institute for church 
music. In 1910 the Prussian government con- 
ferred the honorary title of Professor upon 
him. He came to New York on vacation in 
1914, and the outbreak of the war led to his 
decision to remain in this country. 


Lowry, Elizabeth, N. Y. State Library 
School, 1912-13, is temporarily in charge of 
the A. L. A. library exhibit at San Fran- 
cisco. 

Martin, Phyllis McF., A.B., Vassar College, 
1909, and a graduate of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity Library School, was appointed reviser 
in the reference cataloging division of the New 
York Public Library, beginning Feb. 8. Miss 
Martin was in the catalog department of the 
Cleveland Public Library before coming to 
New York. 

Martin, Dr. Winfred Robert, librarian of 
the Hispanic Society of America, died Feb. 
21 at his home in New York City. He was a 
son of the Rev. William Alexander Parsons 
Martin, missionary, author, and diplomat, and 
was born in Ningpo, China, in 1852. He was 
graduated from Princeton in 1872, received 
the A.M. degree there three years later, and 
took the degree of LL.B. at New York Uni- 
versity in 1878 and that of Ph.D. from Tuebin- 
gen in 1887. Trinity College gave him the de- 
gree of LL.D. in 1907. From 1888 to 1907, 
Dr. Martin was professor of Oriental lan- 
guages at Trinity, and for the last five years 
of that period he was also instructor in San- 
skrit in the mission courses at the Hartford 
Theological Seminary. Since March, 1907, he 
had been librarian of the Hispanic Society. Dr. 
Martin was a member of the American Ori- 
ental Society, the American Philological Asso- 
ciation, the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis, and the American Numismatic So- 
ciety. 

Norz, Cornelia, librarian of the Carnegie Li- 
brary in San Antonio, Texas, resigned her po- 
sition in February. 


Oakey, Minnie M., died at the California 
Hospital on Sunday, February 28, after a long 
illness. Miss Oakley had been for many years 
head cataloger of the library of the Wisconsin 
State Historical Society, Madison, which posi- 
tion she resigned in 1909 to become chief cata- 
loger of the Seattle Public Library. In 1911 
she was appointed to the staff of the Los 
Angeles Public Library as superintendent of 
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branches, and in the autumn of 1912 she re- 
signed to go abroad for an eight-months’ trip. 
Soon after her return from Europe, in the 
summer of 1913, she accepted a temporary ap- 
pointment at the University of Syracuse Li- 
brary, but her health was already affected, and 
a few months later saw the beginning of slow 
but progressive spinal paralysis. She was able 
to return to Los Angeles in the autumn of 
1914, but grew steadily weaker after the jour- 
ney. During her connection with the Wis- 
consin State Historical Society, Miss Oakley 
served for several years as secretary of the 
National Association of State Librarians, hav- 
ing charge of the compilation and editing of 
its annual proceedings. She was a member of 
the American Library Association from 1886 
to 1912. Her beautiful and gracious presence, 
and the sweetness and selflessness of her na- 
ture, made her loved by many; and she was 
always an influence for good in the profession 
she loved and to which she gave such long 
and conscientious service. 


ReyNotps, Florence Evitt, an assistant in the 
Grand Rapids Public Library for more than 
twenty years, died in the U. B. A. Hospital 
early on Sunday morning, January 3. She 
was ill for a few days only, the cause of her 
death being congestion of the lungs. She was 
buried in Oak Hill Cemetery. Miss Reynolds 
was born in England, but came to this country 
when a small child. She entered the service 
of the library in October, 1893, and for more 
than a dozen years she had been in charge of 
the registration work. 


Smitn, Ethel, has been appointed to the 
regular classified service of the Grand Rapids 
Public Library, where she worked several 
months as a substitute. She received her pre- 
liminary training in the Long Beach, Califor- 
nia, Public Library. 


Sonneck, O. G., chief of the division of 
music in the Library of Congress, is the editor 
of the new Musical Quarterly published by G. 
Schirmer of New York. The new magazine 
differs from the usual music publications in 
that it omits notes and comments on the per- 
formers and performances of the day, and de- 
votes its space to a more serious consideration 
of matters of interest to music lovers. Its con- 
tributors are men of note in the musical world 
on both sides of the Atlantic, and it promises 
to become a magazine of importance in its 
special field. 


Strance, Joanna G., B.L.S. N. Y. State 
Library School, 1908, has resigned her position 
as secretary of the Anti-Capital Punishment 
Society, New York City, to become assistant 
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in the documents division of the New York 
Public Library. 


Vitz, Elise M., was appointed a member of 
the staff of the Louisville Free Public Library 
and assigned to a position in the order and 
accession department on Feb. 10. Miss Vitz 
is of the library training class of 1913, and has 
been doing substitute work in the library since 
April, 1914. 


WaLkLey, Raymond L., B.L.S. N. Y. State 
Library School, 1913, was granted the official 
title of assistant librarian of the Minneapolis 
Public Library by the Library Board at a 
meeting held Mar. 8. 


Wat ace, Ruth, N. Y. State Library School, 
1913-14, has been given a leave of absence by 
the Evansville (Ind.) Public Library to serve 
as instructor in reference work and library 
economy at the Chautauqua Assembly summer 
school, July 3-Aug. 14. 


West, Elizabeth H., of Austin, has been 
elected librarian of the Carnegie Library in 
San Antonio, Tex., and will take charge of 
the work the first part of March. Miss West is 
a trained and experienced librarian, an edu- 
cator, a Spanish scholar, and a writer. Among 
her published works are translations of Span- 
ish literature, and books on historical subjects. 
She has done research work in early Texas 
and Spanish history and is considered an au- 
thority on the subject. She received her B.A. 
and M.A. degrees from the University of Tex- 
as. Her library training was also secured at 
the state university in 1905 and 1906, Since 
that time she held positions as assistant in the 
cataloging division of the Congressional Li- 
brary in Washington, and as assistant in the 
manuscript division of the same library. Since 
1911, she has served as archivist in the Texas 
State Library at Austin. 


Wuirtcome, Alice J., who recently resigned 
from the staff of the Woburn ( Mass.) Public 
Library to accept a position in the Waltham 
(Mass.) Public Library, has been appointed 
cataloger in the library of the National Mu- 
seum, Washington, D. C. 


Woopwarp, Dr. Anthony, first librarian of 
the American Museum of Natural History, 
died Feb. 4, at his home in Tallman, N. Y., in 
his sixty-ninth year. He had been librarian for 
thirty-seven years when he retired five years 
ago. Dr. Woodward started as a business man 
in this city, and after a few years entered the 
services of the museum, It was then located 
in the Arsenal in Central Park and in the early 
days had no library. At the present time it 
contains about 60,000 volumes. 
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THE LIBRARY WORLD 


New England 
VERMONT 


The Vermont Free Public Library Commis- 
sion gives the necessary catalog cards to town 
libraries with an annual income not exceeding 
$100, together with the help of the secretary in 
classifying and cataloging (very simply) a 
small library. It also makes book-lists, long 
or short, on a special subject or for a certain 
grade in school, or for any purpose, on re- 
quest from libraries, reading clubs, teachers, 
and others, 


Rutland. The legacy of $10,000 which was 
bequeathed to the Rutland Free Library by the 
late Mrs. George H. Cutts of Los Angeles, has 
been paid. The money will form a nucleus for 
a building fund. 


Swanton. A two-days’ campaign and en- 
tertainment carried on last fall by the King’s 
Daughters, netted $1165 for the library build- 
ing fund. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Beverly. The board of aldermen has appro- 
priated $30,000 for a public library at Beverly 
Farms. 


Boston. The committee composed of Jo- 
seph Walker, Henry G. Wells, and Charles F. 
D. Belden, the state librarian, which recently 
visited Madison, Wis., to investigate the work- 
ings of the legislative reference bureau and 
bill drafting department established there, 
made its report Mar. 9. The conclusion 
reached is that Massachusetts needs a less 
elaborate system than the one in Wisconsin, 
and the recommendations made are (1) that 
the work now in progress on the state library 
card catalog be pushed as fast as practicable 
and that ample appropriation for this purpose 
be made; (2) that the board of trustees of 
the state library be authorized to employ a 
competent legislative reference librarian to act 
as assistant to the state librarian; (3) that a 
bill drafting department be established under 
the direct control of the Legislature and that 
for this department a room be furnished ad- 
joining the legislative reference room. These 
recommendations propose nothing new in 
Massachusetts and involve no great expense. 
The purpose is simply to organize work already 
done, systematize it and thus render it more 
efficient and useful. 


Boston. The Boston Transcript of Feb. 20 
contained a long criticism of the so-called 
“censorship” exercised by the Boston Public 
Library in its purchase of fiction. The writer, 
to demonstrate the facts as he sees them, 
makes a list of 84 novels published in 1913 
which were submitted to The Nation for re- 
view. This list he divides into three classes, 
and in the first class, which contains novels 
considered of permanent literary significance, 
he puts 22 titles. Of these the library possess- 
es three. In the second list are 44 novels of 
less permanent significance but which really 
aim at considerable literary distinction, and 
he finds 13 in the library. In the third class 
are 18 titles of novels “colorless for the most 
part, but probably innocuous,” of which the li- 
brary owns 10. Then follows a list of the 
novels purchased in the calendar year ending 
June 30, 1914, which shows 94 titles “of which 
four possessed high distinction, 19 possessed 
distinction, 22 showed competent craftsman- 
ship, and 49 were of no distinction whatever 
as literary works.” As a further example of 
the “literary censorship” which the committee 
on books is alleged to exercise, there is ap- 
pended a list of ten novels, by such writers as 
Conrad, Masefield, H. G. Wells, Arnold Ben- 
nett, Hugh Walpole, and Oliver Onions, which 
it is stated every cultivated person should 
know and which the library does not own. 
Investigation shows that every one of the ten 
are in the New York Public Library and 
branches. Horace G. Wadlin, the librarian of 
the Boston Public Library, says that “censor- 
ship” as it is generally understood is not a 
practice of the library, but that in choosing fic- 
tion various elements besides literary merit 
must be considered. For example, adaptabil- 
ity to uncultivated readers, human interest, 
unquestioned moral tone, and fitness for circu- 
lation from open shelves to readers of all ages, 
are factors that must be considered, and since 
only about 28 per cent. of all book money is 
spent for fiction, both new titles and replace- 
ments, many titles must necessarily be omitted. 


Cambridge. Sixty miles of shelves, capable 
of holding 2,500,000 volumes, have been put in 
place in the Harry Elkins Widener Memorial 
Library at Harvard. The work of finishing 
the interior of the new $2,000,000 structure is 
now in its last stages, and the dedication will 
probably take place during commencement 
week in June. A large force of workmen is 
now engaged in putting the finishing touches 
on the main reading room. 
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Longmeadow. The committee of fifteen 
which has been working to evolve a plan to 
provide a community building for the citizens, 
has unanimously accepted the proposal of the 
Storrs Library trustees, which in substance 
is as follows: That the funds for the con- 
struction of the community building be raised 
by the library trustees and that the title to the 
building and furnishings be vested in their 
name. That the library trustees appoint a 
committee to assist in raising funds, co-oper- 
ate with them in securing plans and execution 
of the same, and later have a committee for 
the proper management of the building when 
ready for occupancy, also that the membership 
to the library association be opened to all who 
pay a fee satisfactory to the association; that 
a copy of this vote be transmitted to the 
Storrs Library trustees with the suggestion 
that early action be taken, and that the in- 
dividual support of the plans above outlined 
be given by the committee of 15 individually 
and collectively, 


Lowell. Fire in the Memorial Building, ad- 
joining the City Hall, caused a property loss 
of $100,000 March 1 and destroyed some Civil 
War relics that money could not replace. The 
Memorial Building was a three-story granite 
structure, erected in 1892 at a cost of $300,000. 
The Public Library, containing 100,000 vol- 
umes, was on the first floor and the upper 
part was given over to the use of the Grand 
Army posts and the Spanish War Veterans. 
The flames did not reach the library, but 
heavy damage was caused by water. 


Lynn. More than 6500 books were taken 
from the Lincoln School branch of the Lynn 
Public Library during the first three months 
that that branch was open. Of the persons 
who took these books out, more than half of 
them had never taken a book from the public 
library before. Singularly, about half of the 
books taken out were of educational type. 
Fiction played a lesser réle than it plays in 
most libraries. 


RHODE ISLAND 

In his recent report to the state board of 
education Walter E. Ranger, commissioner 
of public schools for Rhode Island, showed 
that there are in the state 211 traveling libra- 
ries. In 1908 there were but 84 traveling libra- 
ries, having a total of 5636 volumes. The 
total number of loans made during that year 
from these collections was 10,627. In 1014 
there were 11,044 volumes, and a total number 
of loans of 33,717. The state appropriates an- 
nually $1000 for the maintenance of these li- 
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braries, and all but 17 of them are maintained 
under the direction of the state board of 
education. The state aid allowed, under the 
rules of the board, is for the annual operation 
of a traveling library having a circulation of 
150 loans or more, State aid is awarded to 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs on the num- 
ber of books it maintains, on the same condi- 
tions as apply to apportionments to public li- 
braries. In connection with traveling libraries 
a loan library for teachers and school officers 
is maintained, from which nearly goo loans 
were made the past year. In addition to the 
same, over 300 loans of educational magazines 
were made by the department of education. 


CONNECTICUT 

Hartford. The pleasant custom of having 
a reception for members of the General 
Assembly and the heads of the state depart- 
ments tendered by the governor and given in 
Memorial Hall in the State Library and Su- 
preme Court building, was followed by Gover- 
nor Holcomb on the evening of Mar. 16 when 
he tendered an informal reception to the 
present members of the legislature and state 
officials. Mr. George S. Godard, the state li- 
brarian, assisted by his staff, showed the 
guests through the library’s quarters, explain- 
ing the resources of the institution and the 
manner in which it aids the legislators in 
their work. A little pamphlet containing a 
brief summary of the library’s activities was 
given to everyone present. 


New Haven. An examination will be held 
by the civil service board April 29 for assistant 
children’s librarian for the Free Public Li- 
brary. Arrangements will probably be made 
for giving the same examination at the same 
time in other places also. Six months’ library 
school training or two years’ library experi- 
ence is required of candidates. 

Seymour. An architect’s sketch of the new 
public library building is on display here. 
The structure is of colonial design. Its out- 
side dimensions are 32 x 64 feet. It is one story 
in height, with a basement. The materials 
used will be red brick, with trimmings of 
white marble. The basement floor contains 
an assembly room, the library itself occupies 
all the main floor while there are no parti- 
tions separating stockroom from reading 
room. The walls will be plastered and tinted 
while the woodwork will be of mahogany. At 
each end of the library room will be a large 
open fireplace. The plans are already in the 
hands of contractors, and in all probability 
the library will be ready for oceunancy next 
fall. 
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Middle Atlantic 
NEW YORK 
Buffalo. In order to give to the public who 
habitually use only the branches of the Pub- 
lic Library, a better conception of the Central 
Library resources, a public inspection of 
the main building was held Feb. 25. Invita- 
tions were extended in advance from all the 
branches, which were closed for the one eve- 
ning, while those in charge assisted the cen- 
tral building staff in acting as guides to the 
visitors who made the tour of the building. 


New York City. On the afternoon of 
March 13, Senator Clark gave permission to 
the New York Library Club to visit his gal- 
leries. ‘Two hundred and ninety-four libra- 
rians took advantage of his generosity and 
spent a most delightful three hours looking at 
art treasures and listening to the great organ. 


New York City. The manuscript division of 
the New York Public Library is described by 
Victor Hugo Paltsits in the February Bulletin 
of the library (p. 135-165). The evolution of 
the division as a separate entity from its for- 
mer anomalous position as a part of the Amer- 
ican history division, is described, the division 
being officially created on Jan. 14, 1914. Two 
rooms were set apart for the use of the di- 
vision, one of them being equipped with fire- 
proof metal cases for the storage of the manu- 
scripts. Mr. Paltsits gives a general account 
of the manuscripts which the library possesses, 
including the special collections, and a supple- 
mentary list of 17 pages covering the principal 
additions and accessions since the printing of 
the list of “Manuscript collections in the New 
York Public Library” in 1901. 


New York City. A room on the main floor 
of the Public Library has been set apart for 
books and prints on flower gardens. The 
prints illustrate landscape gardening and are 
loaned by Mrs. Max Farrand, wife of a Yale 
professor who has also furnished for exhibi- 
tion purposes standard illustrated works on 
gardening, covering several centuries. Open 
shelves are filled with volumes of modern 
works on all phases of flower culture. Lec- 
tures have been arranged to supplement the 
exhibit, in the lecture auditorium of the libra- 
ry, which has been filled to capacity for every 
speaker. The lectures and exhibit will be con- 
tinued through the planting season, and will 
be free for all for whom there may be room. 


New York City. George Gray Barnard, the 
sculptor who modelled the groups of statuary 
entitled “History” and “Arts” which adorn the 
pediments on the front of the Public Library, 
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has refused to pay a bill of $4000 brought 
against him by the firm which put the statu- 
ary in place. Mr. Barnard contends that the 
contractors skimped on the quantity of marble 
used and did not follow his models, with the 
result that the groups are “ruined and abso- 
lutely impossible,” and must be done over 
again. Mr. Barnard asks the Supreme Court 
to award him $50,000 damages. 


New York City. Russell Sage Found. L. 
Frederick Warren Jenkins, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. 
ending Sept. 30, 1914.) Accessions 1282 bound 
volumes, and approximately 5000 unbound vol- 
umes received by gift. Total resources 11,- 
811 bound volumes, 12,508 unbound, and about 
3000 clippings, the latter being kept with the 
pamphlets in a vertical file. The library was 
closed from October, 1913, to June, 1914, 
and its temporary opening in June was made 
an occasion for re-registration, 401 act- 
ive users being registered in the next four 
months, During the year, even though the li- 
brary was closed, the library loaned 3792 vol- 
umes and assisted 4451 readers. Reference 
work of the year was unusually heavy and car- 
ried on under difficult conditions. Requests 
by telephone were many and varied. The work 
was made possible through the generous co- 
operation of the New York Public, Brooklyn 
Public, and Columbia University Libraries. 
Loans were made from time to time of books 
needed, especially for the work with the stu- 
dents of the School of Philanthropy, while for 
several months all reference questions and 
bibliographical lists were handled in this way, 
and the year showed the practical value of 
close interlibrary relations. 


New York City. The report of the Colum- 
bia University Library for the academic year 
ending June 30, 1914, was made by Mr. Fred- 
erick C. Hicks, then assistant librarian, who 
was placed in charge on the resignation of Dr. 
Johnston, Dec. 31, 1913. A library council 
with advisory powers only, consisting of the 
president and eight professors, was also ap- 
pointed, to which later the powers belonging 
to the librarian were transferred, the assist- 
ant librarian acting as secretary and recording 
officer. Important changes in the administra- 
tive organization of the library were made 
during the year. At the recommendation of 
the assistant librarian, the serial department 
was discontinued, the accessions department 
organized, a central accounting and supply 
system installed, and a consolidation of read- 
ing-rooms effected. By action of the library 
council, the bindery was discontinued. These 
changes, and the discontinuance of the offi- 
cial catalog, made it possible to reduce the 
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staff considerably. The substitution of large 
cards for small ones in the general catalog 
had to be suspended in April, until such time 
as a special appropriation for the purpose can 
be obtained, although substantial progress had 
been made in the task. The opening of a sta- 
tion of the travelling libraries division of the 
New York Public Library in a room of the 
University Library was an important step in 
the development of co-operation between the 
two institutions. By this means about 3000 
volumes were made directly available, while 
through the interloan service all the books of 
the circulation department of the Public Li- 
brary are indirectly available. Through the 
system of inter-library loans 725 volumes were 
borrowed from 19 institutions, and for the 
first time in the library’s history, such loans 
were arranged with foreign libraries, when 
books belonging to three important Italian li- 
braries were borrowed for the use of a 
graduate student. There were added to the 
library collections during the year 33,655 vol- 
umes, 20 manuscripts, 435 maps, 360 photo- 
graphs, 500 lantern slides, and 4475 disserta- 
tions. The total resources of the library now 
include 574,706 volumes and about 50,000 
pamphlets. The total income for the year 
was $110,288, of which $50,147 was spent for 
books, periodicals, and binding. The bindery 
department during the year bound 4918 vol- 
umes and 2245 pamphlets, and rebound, re- 
paired and gilded 18,670 other pieces, making 
a total of 35,833 pieces handled at a total cost 
of $11,499.38. The entire recorded use of the 
university libraries shows that 581,912 readers 
made use of the reading rooms; that 889,389 
volumes were used in these rooms; and that 
221,149 volumes were lent for outside use— 
making a total recorded use of 1,110,538 vol- 
umes, Almost continually throughout the year 
exhibitions have been held either in the Uni- 
versity Library exhibition room or in the 
Avery Library, and these attracted 121,710 
visitors to the rooms. 


Sea Clif, L. J. Although it was expected 
that the Sea Cliff board of library trustees 
would receive the deed of the new Stenson 
Memorial Library during February, it was 
necessary to change the plans, owing to the 
continued illness of Mrs. Samuel Stenson of 
Brooklyn and Sea Cliff, the donor of the li- 
brary. The simple exercises were held Mar. 18, 
when the deed of the property and the keys 
of the library were presented to the proper 
authorities. The building is one story in 


height, built of hollow tile and white stucco, 
Miss 


and the property is valued at $20,000. 
May Dibbell is the librarian. 
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Warrensburg. The work of rebuilding the 
Richards Library is progressing rapidly, and 
in the not very distant future Warrensburg 
will again have a library building to be 
proud of. The new library will be modeled 
on the old, though some changes will be made 
that wiil add both beauty and safety to the 
structure now building. The first floor of the 
library will be built of cement, as will also 
the sills. The walls will be lined with fire- 
proof tile, while all inside partitions will be 
built of terra cotta. 


Watertown. Dr. S. A. Hayt of the Roswell 
P. Flower Memorial Library announced in a 
recent address on “The larger work of the 
public library” before the Jefferson County 
Ministerial Asosciation, that he intended to 
submit to the board of supervisors when it met 
in the fall the plan of establishing circulation 
libraries throughout Jefferson county. The 
expense would be about $6000 he said, and the 
books would be sent out from the Flower Li- 
brary in this city. Plans are also on foot for 
the establishment of a branch library in the 
hall of the North Side Improvement League, 
provided the consent of the league can be ob- 
tained. 

NEW JERSEY 

Jarvie Mem. L. Metta R. 
Ludey, Ibn. (12th ann. rpt.—yr. ending Oct. 
1, 1914.) Accessions 1213; total number of 
volumes now on shelves, 17,298. Circulation 
45,062. This library receives no support what- 
ever from the municipality of Bloomfield. Its 
income is derived from interest on its endow- 
ment funds, and from membership fees and 
fines. The membership fee is $1.00 a year. 
The use of books in the library rooms is free 
to all citizens, non-subscribers as well as sub- 
scribers, but only the latter have the privilege 
of taking away books for home reading. 


Bloomfield. 


Englewood. With no other ceremonies than 
an informal reception, the new home of the 
Public Library was opened on the evening of 
March 15, and the distribution of books began 
the following morning. 


Irvington. The Free Public Library was 
officially opened Mar. 1 with an informal re- 
ception. Circulation of books began Mar. 4. 
The library opened with about 3000 volumes 
on the shelves. Miss May E. Baillet is the 
librarian in charge. 


Trenton. The Cadwalader addition to the 
Free Public Library will be dedicated April 6, 
A presentation address will be given by one 
of the executors of the Cadwalader estate, and 
John A. Campbell, president of the board of 
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trustees, will make the speech of acceptance. 
Hon. Henry W. Taft will speak on some phase 
of the late Mr. Cadwalader’s interest in books 
and libraries. Mr. Taft was formerly a law 
partner of Mr. Cadwalader and is a brother 
of the former president. Following the exer- 
cises the entire building will be thrown open 
for inspection. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia. By the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the by-laws, January 19, the members 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences are now 
permitted to borrow certain books from the 
library under rules prescribed by the Library 
Committee. A catalogue of books thus sub- 
ject to loan is in course of preparation. The 
new by-law went into operation on the first 
of March. Accessions in the library during 
1914 numbered 8325—7244 pamphlets and con- 
tinuations of periodicals, 929 volumes, and 152 
maps. 

MARYLAND 

Rockville. A committee has been appointed 
to organize the work of raising funds for the 
establishment of a public library here and sub- 
scriptions are being received. Miss Mary 
Farr, state library organizer, is assisting in 
the work. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The bill introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Representative Keating provid- 
ing for the establishment of a 
women’s bureau in the Department of Ag- 
riculture, contains a clause giving the 
bureau authority to co-operate with the 
extension departments of the various agri- 
cultural colleges to establish circulating libra- 
ries and promote courses for home study by 
farm women. 


Washington. Unable to obtain a branch of 
the Public Library, the Citizens’ Northwest 
Suburban Association may return to Christian 
Heurich a lot which he donated for that pur- 
pose. The question of disposing of the lot 
was brought up at a meeting March 5 in a 
resolution asking that the lot be returned to 
the donor, since the Commissioners and Con- 
gress had refused to sanction a branch library 
for Tenleytown. Action was deferred until 
the next meeting. 


The South 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville. The reading room in West Ashe- 
ville, made possible by the generosity of Cap- 
tain J. E. Ray, who furnished the necessary 
books and periodicals, was dedicated in Feb- 


ruary. 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta. On Mar. 3 a committee of three, 
representing the Carnegie Library of Atlanta 
and consisting of the librarian and two. of the 
trustees, appeared before the commissioners 
of Fulton county and asked an annual appro- 
priation of $5000 to extend the library service 
throughout the county. For some time the 
board of trustees of the library and the libra- 
rian have been waiting to establish county 
branches at College Park, Buckhead, Hapeville 
and in other suburbs, in addition to allowing 
county citizens to become regular members 
of the main library, but a lack of funds has 
prevented this from being accomplished. A 
written statement of the details of the plan 
was furnished by the librarian and the matter 
is now under consideration. 


Columbus, A club calling itself the “Library 
Forum” has been organized. Stated briefly, 
the purpose of the Library Forum is to bring 
men together on Sunday afternoon to talk and 
read about social and economic problems which 
affect the men of the community. Everyone 
is free to speak, to ask questions, or to suggest 
books that are worth the other members’ time 
to read. From time to time it is planned to 
have some speaker make an address on timely 
topics. There is no membership fee, nor is it 
necessary to be a member of the library to at- 
tend these meetings. 


Cordele. The grand jury of Crisp county 
has recommended that the board of county 
commissioners make an appropriation of $600, 
payable $50 each month, to the city library for 
the extension of its work throughout the coun- 
ty, reaching the schools and every individual 
of the county who will take advantage of it 
for better library training. The city makes 
an annual appropriation of $1800 to the li- 
brary. Since the people of the rural sections 
have been allowed to become members of the 
library more than 400 have enrolled as mem- 
bers and hereafter the work will be taken up 
with the county schools in a systematic way. 


Covington. The contract for the building 
of the Covington public library has been 
awarded. The building will cost approxi- 
mately $2700 and will be built of red brick. 


Savannah. A children’s branch of the Pub- 
lic Library has been opened in the Kate Bald- 
win Free Kindergarten building on Habersham 
street, with Miss Stella Breckinridge in charge. 
In a small way and by volunteer help the li- 
brary has conducted “home libraries” in vari- 
ous parts of the city, where stories have been 
told to groups of neighborhood children. 
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TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga P. L. Margaret Stewart Dun- 
lap, Ibn. (10th ann. rpt—yr. ending Sept. 
30, 1914.) Net accessions, 3295; total number 
of volumes in library, 29,706. Circulation 120,- 
go9. Total registration 13,163. Receipts $14,- 
204.05; disbursements $13,621.32, including 
$6798.12 for salaries, $579.05 for binding, 
$3039.13 for books, and $338.43 for periodicals. 

The library started ten years ago with only 
298 volumes, and used only a part of the main 
floor, with the lower floor for the young 
people’s department. The entire upper floor 
was available for meetings of committees and 
literary societies. Now the library uses every 
portion of the building, and has extended its 
service to all residents of Hamilton county. 
There are five branches outside the city limits, 
and a separate library for colored people. 


Nashville. The north branch of the Carne- 
gie Library was formally opened in North 
Nashville, Thursday, February 11. Bowling 
Green stone and cream-colored brick were used 
in its construction, and the trimmings and cor- 
nices are of heavy copper. The color tone in- 
side is buff, the woodwork quartered oak. The 
library contains 3000 volumes. On the lower 
floor is the assembly room, which has a seat- 
ing capacity of three hundred, a clubroom, 
janitor’s room and storeroom. On the main 
floor are the reading rooms for adults and 
children. 

MISSISSIPPI 


West Point.. The Carnegie Library for West 
Point is now an assured fact and will be 
erected in the near future on the grounds east 
of the Mobile and Ohio passenger depot. The 
New Century Club of this city was the origi- 
nator of the movement to secure a library tor 
this place. All arrangements as to papers and 
deeds to the ground, which is railroad proper- 
ty, have been satisfactorily arranged and the 
construction of the building will soon be 
started. 


The Central West 


MICHIGAN 


Grand Rapids P. L. Samuel H, Ranck, Ibn. 
(43d ann. rpt—yr. ending Mar. 31, 1914.) 
Accessions (net), 8118; total number of vol- 
umes in library 139,602. Circulation 368,127. 
New registration 6767; total 24,346. The total 
amount expended during the year for all pur- 
poses was $50,970.69, about $1,500 more than 
the previous year. Of this amount $0,659.03 


was from the book fund for the purchase of 
books, periodicals, etc., and $40,958.33 from the 
expense fund. 


The minimum salary was 
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raised from $336.00 to $420.00 per annum and 
other salaries in the service below the heads of 
departments were increased during the year. 


OHIO 


A bill has been introduced in the legislature 
authorizing the trustees of any public library 
in the state, by a majority vote, to establish a 
pension fund for employes of the library. 


Midland. Midland is to have an up-to-date 
and attractive Carnegie library within the next 
year. The structure will cost $20,000, exclusive 
of the grounds. The new building will stand 
in one of the best central locations in this 
rapidly growing town. The ground was given 
by the Midland Improvement Company, and 
town authorities have already arranged for an 
annual appropriation of about $2000 for the 
upkeep of the building. 


Toledo. The gift of $125,000 from Carnegie 
Corporation for the establishment of four 
branch libraries has been acctpted by the city 
council, The proposal was made to council 
through the Toledo library trustees. Legisla- 
tion to fulfill the conditions of the offer is to 
be presented later. In addition the city council 
has passed a $30,000 bond issue to provide for 
the equipment and refurnishing of the main 
library and annex, and to install a new heating 
plant. The annex begun last September is 
nearing completion and will be opened about 
Sept. 1, or possibly earlier. The annex in- 
cludes a fine reference room, work room, 
staff rooms, librarian’s office, and stack room 
for 50,000 volumes. Bids for alterations in 
one Glenwood schoolroom which will be used 
as a temporary branch of the Toledo Public 
library have been asked. 


INDIANA 


Winchester. The school board has accepted 
the donation of $12,000 made by Andrew Car- 
negie early in February for the construction of 
a library in this city. The library will be 
erected on the site now occupied by the old 
Central school at North and East streets. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago. Adopting the idea of the Library 
Club’s recent display of Chicago’s periodicals, 
the Public Library is planning an exhibit of 
the city’s magazines for next summer. The 
Library Club’s collection included 326 periodi- 
cals published here, a number thought to be 
incomplete. Carl B. Roden, assistant librarian 
of the Chicago Public Library, is arranging the 
exhibit. The number of periodicals brought 
out in Chicago proved a surprise. The range 
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was wide. Literary magazines did not make 
much of a showing, technical, agricu!tural, 
business, and industrial publications ranking 
first. 


Chicago. Old methods of classification 
proving unsatisfactory, the University of Chi- 
cago library is inaugurating a new system. In 
the handling of the large collections of books 
the library has tried to get along with the 
various old systems of catalogs and classi- 
fications introduced during the last 20 years by 
students, fellows, and here and there a mem- 
ber of the faculty who happened to take an 
interest in library problems. The gradual in- 
troduction of a new and uniform system is ex- 
pected to improve matters. With the present 
staff it will take about 20 years to complete the 
work. 


The Northwest 
WISCONSIN 


West Allis. The West Allis Library, the 
gift of Andrew Carnegie, was dedicated Mar. 
6. The library has been in use since Feb. 21, 
but the dedication was postponed until the 
auditorium was fully equipped. The woman's 
clubs of West Allis recently donated the chairs. 
A feature of the program was a display of the 
catalogs of the manufacturing concerns in 
West Allis. 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis. The establishment of a cen- 
trally located library in Minneapolis and an- 
other in St. Paul accessible to housewives— 
a library that will contain a full collection of 
books on home economics—is the first thing 
that the newly organized Minnesota branch of 
the National Home Economics Association 
proposes to do. Marketing problems, pure 
food laws, and better legislation in regard to 
home interests, will be some of the subjects 
considered by the association. A representa- 
tive of the association in every woman’s club 
is desired. 

IOWA 

An increased appropriation of $4000 has 
been asked of the legislature by the Iowa 
Library Commission. The present amount is 
$11,000, The reason for the advanced sum 
is given as the remarkable increase in de- 
mands for traveling libraries. The loans in 
1909 and 1910 were 49,000 books as compared 
with 62,500 in 1913 and 1914. The commis- 
sion points out that there are thirteen counties, 
twenty-three county seat towns and seven 
towns with a population over 2000 and sixty 
towns with a population of 1000 or more with 
no free public libraries. 
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Des Moines. Ata hearing before the house 
judiciary committee Feb. 15, A. J. Small, 1i- 
brarian of the state Law Library, said that 
more room and better facilities were absolutely 
necessary for housing the library. He point- 
ed out that the shelving is of wood and that 
the walls of the library rooms are of lath and 
plaster, which would burn readily. Moreover, 
overcrowding of the library has made it nec- 
essary to store thousands of volumes in the 
attic where they are being baked and ruined 
by the extreme summer heat. To prove his 
statements, Mr. Small brought into the com- 
mittee room a number of leather bound vol- 
umes. As he picked up the books, in the pres- 
ence of the committee, bindings literally fell 
apart, and the paper crumpled underneath his 
touch. The bill to provide for a state bill 
drafting and legislative reference department, 
considered at the same hearing, was recom- 
mended for indefinite postponement after the 
author had made a defense of it, insisting that 
the new department was needed to make pos- 
sible scientific law making. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

The South Dakota Library Builetin is the 
latest library news sheet to come to our atten- 
tion. It is published at Brookings, S. D., and 
is edited by William H. Powers, the librarian 
there. While not pretentious in its appear- 
ance, the Bulletin, which is scheduled to come 
out “quarterly or oftener” at a subscription 
price of fifty cents a year, gives notes on the 
work of the libraries in all parts of the state 
with suggestions of new lines which might be 
made the subject of experiment. 


Brookings. In the summer school for 
teachers which opens June 7, a simple course 
in children’s books, books for schools, and 
fundamentals in library methods will be 
given. 


Brookings. The new Carnegie Library was 
opened to the public in February. Exercises 
for adults were held in the Presbyterian 
church, Feb. 8, and at the close everyone pres- 
ent adjourned to the library building for its 
inspection. On Lincoln’s Birthday the chil- 
dren of the city, grouped according to school 
grades, visited the building and listened to 
talks on Lincoln and on the use they should 
make of the library. 


De Smet. A public library has been started 
by Rev. Paul Roberts. The library is allowed 
the use of the new Guild Hall; a gift of over 
two hundred books was received from friends 
in the East; and local entertainments have 
netted a sum to be used for the children’s 
books, 
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MONTANA 


Senate bill 136, provided for the establish- 
ment of county libraries, was passed by the 
state legislature and signed by Governor Stew- 
art the last of February. This puts Montana 
among the states having progressive library 
legislation, and is the result of five years’ ef- 
fort on the part of the Montana Library Asso- 
ciation. The law does not compel a county to 
establish a library, but merely permits it. If 
a county does not choose to establish a library 
of its own, it can contract with an existing 
public library to supply books to the people of 
the county. In either case, traveling libraries 
are sent out to schools, to stores, or to indi- 
viduals who will act as custodians for their 
neighborhood. Persons needing books for spe- 
cial purposes may have them sent by mail by 
paying the postage, which is greatly lessened 
since books may be sent by parcel post. In 
the small towns of the county, branch libraries 
are generally established and reading rooms 
are maintained whenever the people of the 
town are interested enough to co-operate in 
the care of them. 


Hamilton. Revised plans for the new Carne- 
gie Library have been forwarded to Carnegie 
Corporation, and it is hoped to start work on 
the building early in the spring. The building 
will cost $9000. 


The Southwest 


MISSOURI 


At the request of Mr. Purd B. Wright, li- 
brarian of the Public Library at Kansas City, 
Mo., a bill was introduced in the state legis- 
lature in February to provide for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of county free li- 
braries throughout the state. The bill is prac- 
tically the same as the California law, and 
while its immediate passage is not expected 
it was introduced for the sake of provoking 
discussion by library and other people before 
the next session, 


Kansas City. Plans for the erection of a 
3-story addition to the present public library 
are under consideration. The addition is to 
be of stone and of the same construction as 
the central building. The improvements will 
cost in the neighborhood of $155,000. The 
new structure will have a frontage of forty- 
eight feet on Locust Street, just north of the 
present building. The city owns ninety-four 
feet additional to the north line of Eighth 
street. 


St. Joseph F. P. L. Charles E. Rush, Ibn. 
(24th ann. rpt.—yr. ending Apr. 30, 1914.) 
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Accessions 4786; total number of volumes 609,- 
817. Circulation 266,282. New registration 
3376; total 19,017. Per cent of population as 
borrowers is 24%. Receipts $25,014.17; expen- 
ditures $24,809.75, including books $3758.93, 
periodicals $1145.76, binding $1374.92, and sala- 
ries $12,550.32. 


Warrensburg. All the buildings of the State 
Normal School except the gymnasium were 
destroyed by fire Mar. 6. The origin of the 
fire is unknown. It seemed to break out 
simultaneously in several places, and as the 
buildings were all connected it spread rapidly. 
The library, which contained about 25,000 vol- 
umes, is reported a total loss. 

KANSAS 

Herington. Herington is to have a new 
Carnegie Library, Plans for the erection of a 
$10,000 building have been endorsed by the 
Carnegie Corporation, and the work of con- 
struction will probably begin as soon as the 
weather will permit. The women of Hering- 
ton are largely responsible for the town’s 
obtaining the gift. At the present time Her- 
ington maintains a library, but not in a sepa- 
rate building. 


Larned. The new Cummins Memorial Li- 
brary opened to the public Jan. 1, with 1700 
volumes, and with Miss Sarah Hougham, for- 
merly of Manhattan and of Illinois Library 
School, in charge. All the citizens of Pawnee 
county use the library freely. The former 
county teachers’ library has been turned over 
to the public library. 


Oakland. “A book for every home, a book 
for every person,” is the slogan of the Oakland 
library, which was started in 1908 by a “quar- 
ter” movement. A thousand twenty-five-cent 
pieces were subscribed in three days. Contri- 
butions and public interest continued, and soon 
the community voted a tax-levy of $150. The 
library is managed by Mr. Will Vanorsdol, and 
now has 2500 volumes, beside current maga- 
zines. 

TEXAS 

A bill has been introduced in the state legis- 
lature providing for a free circulating library 
in each county of the state. 


Pacific Coast 


ALASKA 
The Seattle Post-Intelligencer of Feb. 24 
contained a note saying that Robert Ashland, 
of that city, owner of a large tract of land in 
Seward, Alaska, had sent a telegram to Mrs. 
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J. Borden Harriman, of New York, volunteer- 
ing to donate four lots for a site for the pub- 
lic library which Mrs. Harriman proposes to 
give to the city. 

WASHINGTON 


Seattle. Mayor Gill is reported to be work- 
ing in conjunction with the president of the 
State Library Board of Washington in an 
effort to establish branch libraries, with meet- 
ing and lounging rooms, in districts where 
saloons are most abundant. Prohibition, to 
take place January 1, 1916, will deprive many 
men of places of amusement, according to the 
theory of both the mayor and the head of the 
library board. The latter favors providing 
checkers, chess, and cards to entertain fre- 
quenters of the proposed reading rooms. 


OREGON 


Portland L. Assn. Mary Frances Isom, Ibn. 
(stst ann. rpt.—yr. ending Oct. 31, 1914.) Ac- 
cessions 37,396; total number of volumes 201,- 
533. Circulation 1,284,502. New registration 
22,602; total 74,537, or 26.9 per cent. of the 
population. Receipts $199,286.98; disburse- 
ments $157,208.02, including books $28,998.61, 
binding $6325.24, periodicals $2965.11, and sal- 
aries $92,378.07. 

The public library system of Multnomah 
county now includes the Central Library, 4 
branches, 13 sub-branches, 4 high school libra- 
ries, 21 deposit stations, 3 collections in car- 
barns, 10 with fire companies, 4 in institutions, 
1490 classroom libraries in city schools, and 
73 classroom libraries in country schools. 


CALIFORNIA 


Berkeley. The scientific library of the late 
Professor Samuel Benedict Christy, consist- 
ing of 769 volumes, has been bequeathed to the 
university for the use of the department of 
mining and metallurgy. 


Dinuba. Word has been received from the 
Carnegie Corporation that $8000 will be set 
aside for the building of a library in Dinuba. 
The sum asked for was $10,000, which was 
reduced on account of the decrease in popula- 
tion, according to census figures. 


Los Angeles. Plans are being prepared for 
the Carnegie branch library to be erected in 
Boyle Heights. It will be a one-story and 
basement structure, of brick and concrete con- 
struction with tapestry brick and terra cotta 
facing. The cost will be about $35,000. 


Los Angeles. An item in the Los Angeles 
Examiner for Mar. 5 announces the inaugura- 
tion of a vigorous campaign to secure a suit- 


able library site and the erection of a $1,000,- 
ooo central building. As the first step in the 
education of the public in the work and needs 
of the library the city council was specially 
invited to attend a lecture by Assistant Libra- 
rian Joseph L. Wheeler, on “The greatest li- 
brary west of Chicago,” in which he described 
the local institution. 


San Francisco. The contract for excavating 
and laying foundations for the new Public Li- 
brary building has been awarded to the Contra 
Costa Construction Company for $28,300. 


Canada 
ONTARIO 


Berlin. An addition is to be erected to the 
Berlin Public Library this year at a cost of 
approximately $20,000, says the Toronto Mail 
and Empire. The Carnegie Corporation has 
consented to make a grant of $12,900 towards 
the building and the balance will be raised by 
debentures. 


Toronto. After considerable agitation on 
the part of the Hillcrest Ratepayers’ Associa- 
tion, the people of the Bracondale, Wych- 
wood, and Hillcrest districts are to have a new 
library building, and work will probably be 
started on it as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground. The building will cost from $17,000 
to $20,000, and will be located at the corner of 
Bathurst street and Melgund road. The neces- 
sary site was promised by last year’s Board of 
Control, to be taken from the property now 
owned by the city. For a long time, however, 
this year’s Board of Control deferred decision 
on the matter. Finally a largely signed peti- 
tion was presented; the Library Board prom- 
ised the immediate erection of the new build- 
ing; and the city fathers have now given the 
site. 

QUEBEC 

Montreal. Wall spaces stuffed with saw- 
dust helped to spread a fire in the court house 
here Mar. 11. Damage of $300,000 was done 
the building, and the loss by the destruction 
of court records and a portion of the library 
cannot be estimated. One of the court mes- 
sengers was overcome by smoke while trying 
to save some of the valuable documents, and 
later died from the effects of his injuries. 


Montreal. Owing to the city’s financial 
condition, there is strong belief in some quar- 
ters that the construction of the civil library, 
for which the foundations have been prepared, 
will be postponed for a time. The board of 
control has set aside $500,000 for the project, 
of which $83,000 has been voted for the 
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foundations. But before the remaining $417,- 
ooo can be used, the city council’s voice must 
be heard, and it is said that a portion of coun- 
cil favors stopping the library now and using 
the money on other public works. 


Foreign 


An American reader’s impressions of some 
great European libraries are described by 
Thomas Edward Oliver in Public Libraries 
for November, 1914 (p. 377-382). Dr. Oliver 
gives a record of experiences in the Royal Li- 
brary and the Auskunftsbureau in Berlin, one 
or two university libraries in southern Ger- 
many, including Heidelberg, several Parisian 
libraries and especially the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, and finally the library of the British 
Museum. The method of procedure in each 
library is outlined and compared with the 
others and with American practices. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Librarian, the English monthly maga- 
zine, proposes to solicit subscriptions of not 
more than half a guinea from any one sub- 
scriber, towards the provision of a vellum 
volume in which shall be written the names of 
all librarians and library assistants who have 
joined the British forces. The record will 
give particulars of the regiments joined, as 
well as details of individual service, brave 
deeds, promotions, etc. The volume will be 
offered to the Library Association for a per- 
manent record or roll of honor for the profes- 
sion at large. 


Norwich. The late Mrs. Elizabeth Russell 
Hillen, of King’s Lynn, has bequeathed to the 
Norwich Public Library the sum of £500 in 
memory of her late husband, Mr. Henry 
James Hillen. Mr. Hillen was a retired 
schoolmaster, and devoted much of his spare 
time to local historical and archeological re- 
search. In 1907 he published his “History of 
the Borough of King’s Lynn,” in two volumes, 
in the preparation of which he made consider- 
able use of the collection of literature relat- 
ing to Norfolk and Norwich at the Norwich 
Public Library. This bequest will enable the 
Public Library Committee to augment the 
collection considerably. A select bibliography 
of the collection was recently published under 
the title “Guide to the study of Norwich.” 


GERMANY 


The Royal Government of Saxony has in- 
creased the amount of the pensions given wid- 
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ows and children of former employes of the 
tate, a measure which has been particularly 
elpful to families of librarians. 


Berlin. The Free Library and Reading 
Room in the Adalbertstrasse, founded by the 
publisher and City Councillor Heimann, has 
just completed its fifteen year of existence. 
During this time the library has issued 25,130 
reading cards. Books lent for home reading 
during the last year numbered 60,766, and the 
reading room was utilized by 64,594 persons. 
There are 2242 volumes on the reference 
shelves in the reading room and 621 news- 
papers and periodicals. 


Berlin. Volume 12 of the General Catalog 
of the Berlin Municipal Library has just ap- 
peared. This latest volume is an Appendix 
to the historical department’s catalog and 
shows a growth of 50 per cent in this depart- 
ment in the last eight years. The preface 
gives several important bequests of large pri- 
vate libraries as the main reason for this 
growth. 


Leipzig. The administration of the Deutsche 
Biicherei, the great new library now being 
built and organized by the Book Trade Asso- 
ciation, has issued its first report, covering the 
work of preparation. The library is to be a 
joint creation of the Association, the City of 
Leipzig, and the State of Saxony, each of 
the three parties bearing some share of the 
expense and the work. Eighteen hundred pub- 
lishers have already pledged copies of each 
of their new publications to the library and 
over 5000 periodicals have been promised. 


AUSTRIA 


Vienna. The reports of the Viennese Work- 
ingmen’s Libraries show a remarkable growth 
of interest in good books among the working 
population. The figures for the first half of 
1913, for the Viennese central branch show a 
circulation of 77,500, whereas in the same 
period of 1914 there were 115,800 books taken 
from the libraries. For the first half of 1913 
12,000 non-fiction books were borrowed, 
(about 15.8 per cent of the whole number) 
and for the same period of 1914, 20,000 non- 
fiction books were taken out, bringing the 
number of readers of works on the sciences 
and kindred subjects up to 17.6 per cent of 
the entire number of readers. These figures 
come from thirteen branches scattered about 
the city in the quarters where the laboring 
class live. 
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Scope, Usefulness, Founding 
Progress of Libraries 


Scope OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


The legitimate field of the municipal public 
library. John Cotton Dana. The Newarker, 
Ag., 1914. p. 559-568. (Also printed in Lib. 
Assn. Rec., N., 1914. p. 465-482.) 

This paper was prepared for the Pan-Angli- 
can library meeting to have been held in Eng- 
land last August. To the question implied in 
the title, as to the tegitimate field of a free 
public library, established and maintained by 
a city, Mr. Dana says no answer can be given, 
for every library so established and maintained 
must change in character and scope as the city 
organism itself changes. Restating the ques- 
tion to read, “What are some of the more 
interesting, recent, and unusual kinds of li- 
brary work, and do they seem expedient?” Mr. 
Dana proceeds to his discussion, using the 
Cleveland Public Library as a partial text. 
He considers the value of a library editor to 
an institution like the Cleveland Library, and 
the wisdom of library advertising; the ex- 
pediency of establishing a municipal branch 
of a public library, of buying books for non- 
English-speaking citizens, and of work for and 
with children; the relative merits of expensive 
branches compared with those which might be 
housed in school buildings; the practical ar- 
rangement and use of a large collection of 
clippings, leaflets, and pamphlets; the desir- 
ability of maintaining deposit stations and 
traveling libraries; the extent to which a li- 
brary should go in making art collections of 
any sort; and the methods of co-operation 
now used in selecting and indexing the mass 
of material on municipal affairs and social 
conditions. 


Library as an Educator 


EpUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Social functions of the public library. Louis 
J. Bailey. Pub. Libs., N., 1914. p. 385-388. 

A new era is dawning, based on the growth 
of a wider and more intelligent social under- 
standing. One of its greatest effects is in the 
field of education, where wonderful strides in 
equipment and methods are being made, en- 
larging the possibilities of library work. The 
modern public library began in the self-culture 


LIBRARY WORK 


Notes of developments in all branches of library activity, particularly as shown in 
current library literature. 


clubs, workingmen’s institutes, and library as- 
sociations of the last century, but while its aim 
remains the same its methods of work have 
continually developed. 

The dominant function of the library to-day 
is education; its dominant method is to allow 
free choice in a wisely selected range of 
sources. Its practical problem is the increase 
of the reading habit, and the bettering of the 
quality of matter read. This means (1) to 
supply those who wish to read and do read, 
with reading matter; and (2) to seek the best 
methods of reaching and interesting those who 
seldom or never read anything but the most 
ephemeral literature. This requires greater 
co-operation with schools public and private, 
secular and religious, industrial and vocational, 
that to-morrow’s citizens may know what the 
library has to offer. It is necessary to use the 
library building in other ways than as a read- 
ing room in order to attract those who seldom 
read. Lectures, exhibits, recitals, club meet- 
ings, and similar activities should be arranged 
for, especially in the average small city, where 
there is no other public institution with the 
opportunity and freedom to develop such lines 
of work. The library is the natural home of 
most study club work, and it might often start 
such work with young people. 

Another class too little interested are those 
who fail to find practical books for industrial 
study in the library, and in the future stronger 
book collections dealing with industry must 
be developed. There must also in most cases 
be developed an increased attention to the civic 
problems, and the means of meeting them, that 
confront municipal government to-day. 

There is no public institution whose func- 
tion is so thoroughly co-operative as that of 
the public library, and the opportunity of the 
librarian for real service socially is limited 
only by his capacity and the assistance at his 
command. 


ForeiGNers, WorK WITH 

The Binghamton Public Library held an ex- 
hibit of “handiwork of all nationalities” from 
Jan. 28 to Feb. 5, under the auspices of the 
immigration committee of the Y. W. C. A. 
Five hundred articles were loaned by 85 ex- 
hibitors, representing the handiwork of Hun- 
garians, Bohemians, Slovaks, Rumanians, 
Armenians, Italians, Japanese, Chinese, Syr- 
ians, and Russians. Girls in the native Slo- 
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vak, Russian, and Italian costumes were in 
attendance during opening hours. The exhibit 
was open afternoon and evening, and Sunday 
afternoon, and the total attendance was 2200. 

The exhibit brought hundreds of foreigners 
to the library for the first time. As often as 
possible, a representative of the library gave 
to each of the foreign visitors a personal invi- 
tation to make use of the library books. Cards 
stating the fact that the library was free, its 
hours, and that it had books in Armenian, 
Italian, Polish, Slovak, and Yiddish were given 
out in large numbers. Many new borrowers 
signed the register as a result. 

Not only did the exhibit serve the purpose 
of acquainting the foreigners of Binghamton 
with the opportunities the library offered, but 
it was an eye-opener for the American citizen. 
Most of them learned for the first time of the 
different nationalities living in Binghamton, 
and of their handiwork. 


An interesting and helpful meeting, arranged 
by the Armenian people, was held in the Chel- 
sea (Mass.) Public Library on the evening of 
Feb. 5, when a small collection of books in 
their language was added to the library. There 
is quite a large and well-organized colony of 
Armenians in Chelsea, and the leaders have 
been active in trying to interest their people 
in the library. The librarian, Miss Simpson, 
secured from the Free Public Library Com- 
mission a traveling library in Armenian, the 
Armenians offering their assistance in select- 
ing desirable titles and in cataloging the books. 
When these were ready, the trustees invited 
the colony to a meeting at which Mr. Gara- 
gulian, of Watertown, and Dr. Torosian ad- 
dressed the audience in Armenian on the edu- 
cational advantages open to foreigners in this 
country; and Miss J. M. Campbell, of the 
Public Library Commission, spoke on the 
benefits to be derived from the use of libraries 
and their books. A list of the books in 
Armenian and English had been distributed, 
and nearly every book was borrowed before 
the audience went home. Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell, who is interested in the Armenian 
people and has translated many of their poems 
into English, sent a letter regretting her ina- 
bility to be present, and expressing the hope 
that the Armenian people would enjoy and 
profit by their use of the library. This co- 


operation of the Armenian people, the library 
staff and trustees of the Chelsea Public Li- 
brary, and the Library Commission, resulted in 
an interesting and doubtless profitable experi- 
ment for a race who up to this time have made 
little claim on public libraries. 
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Women’s cLuss, WorK WITH 

Instead of the usual “visitors’ night” at the 
St. Louis Public Library, an afternoon tea was 
given in the children’s room, Feb, 16, to which 
the members of women’s clubs throughout the 
city were especially invited. It was hoped in 
this way to attract the attention of clubwomen 
to the work of the children’s department, to 
give them an opportunity of seeing it in actual 
operation and to present them to the newly- 
appointed supervisor of work with children, 
Miss Alice Hazeltine. A choice collection of 
children’s books in fine editions was on ex- 
hibition, and souvenir book-marks bearing an 
annotated list of books about children’s read- 
ing and story-telling were presented to the 
guests. Branch librarians and children’s libra- 
rians from the various branches were asked 
to assist, with the expectation that the knowl- 
edge gained might aid in unifying the work 
throughout the library and in forming connec- 
tions with cognate effort in other city institu- 
tions. 


Library in Relation to Schools 
Co-OPERATION WITH SCHOOLS 

In the city of Gloversville, N. Y., the relation 
of school to library is reduced to a system. In 
primary classes the teacher now and then reads 
a book from the public library. In the inter- 
mediate grades there is a weekly lesson on 
some topic independent of school work, se- 
lected by the teacher to be worked up at the 
library by the pupils. 

In grammar and high school, pupils are re- 
quired to give once a week information on 
subjects gained at the library, and, once in the 
term, to present a composition which shall be 
a synopsis of a book. The librarian visits the 
schools in turn by special appointment and 
talks on some subject previously selected by the 
school, explaining the methods of obtaining 
information thereon. 


Buffalo system of public library and school 
co-operation. Mrs. H. L. Elmendorf. N. J. 
Lib. Bull., Ja., 1915. p. 9-14. 

The Buffalo system is the result of a de- 
liberate plan to unite the experience and equip- 
ment of the library with the resources and 
opportunities of the schools, so that the chil- 
dren, while still in school, may be helped to 
know of the sources of knowledge still open 
to them in the public library after school days 
are over. The system is not only effective, but 
economic. 

The schools contribute (1) opportunity to 
reach large numbers in groups of approxi- 
mately equal development and needs; (2) the 
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teachers’ knowledge of children and their help 
in the distribution of books; (3) safe, digni- 
fied, official housing of the books; (4) the fund 
appropriated by city and state for books for 
cultural use in schools. 

The library contributes (1) service of a staff 
having expert knowledge of children’s books; 
(2) equipment for discovering and testing new 
books; (3) skilled methods of buying books 
and preparing them for use; (4) additional 
funds for book purchase and for salaries of 
administrative staff. The school’s function is 
to teach the children the art of reading, so 
far as it can be done collectively, while the 
library deals always with individuals, giving 
opportunity for personal taste and choice. 

The Buffalo Public Library was opened in 
September, 1897, and in May, 1898, the system 
of special traveling libraries was started in ten 
public schools. Each school chosen to come 
under the system turned over to the Public 
Library all the books in its library except ref- 
erence books and purely professional books for 
teachers. There were some 5500 volumes so 
gathered together, and careful sifting retained 
less than one-sixth for further school use. 
During the summer a carefully selected list of 
children’s books was made, probably one-half 
being fiction. The greatest difficulty lay in 
finding enough titles for the youngest children. 
There were about 800 titles in the list, and 
duplicates brought the number purchased up to 
about 5500 volumes. The books were sys- 
tematically accessioned, classified, shelf-listed, 
cataloged, pocketed, and provided with book 
slips on which to record the issue to the 
schools, but not to the children. Classification 
is ignored in the classroom, but is necessary 
as a guide in buying and as a basis for neces- 
sary statistics. 

Teachers were allowed to arrange all details 
for the use of books, save that they were for 
all children, and were not to be used in any 
way as reward or punishment. Early each 
spring a letter is sent to each member of the 
graduating class to make sure the children 
have library cards when they leave school. 

In 1902 a Teachers’ Room was opened near 
the workrooms of the library’s school depart- 
ment. It contains a sample copy of each book 
used in the classroom libraries system and a 
few reference books. This room may be used 
by teachers for committee meetings, and here 
is kept the collection of scrap pictures (num- 
bering some 40,000), mounted and arranged 
for use in school. 

The system has been successful as far as its 
limitations permit. A far greater number of 
books is needed in each classroom, together 
with more lists of references to help the 
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teachers find additional sources of interesting 
material, and an increased staff of library 
workers who can visit the schools frequently 
and stimulate and help the teachers in every 
possible way. 

LIBRARY AS PROBATION CENTER 

Lest there should be some misunderstanding 
of the co-operative work of the Juvenile Court 
and the Somerville Public Library, we are 
glad to print the following official statement of 
the work, as sent out by the library itself: 

“The probation officer meets boys in the li- 
brary, instead of at the police court, once a 
week. After talking with them individually, 
the officer sends each boy once with a card of 
introduction to the librarian in charge of the 
children’s room. She talks with him about 
books as she would with any boy who comes 
into the room, and gives him a book which she 
thinks will appeal to him. 

“There is no attempt to fit the book to the 
crime, and no moralizing done by the children’s 
librarian. She simply tries to interest the pro- 
bation boy with all others in good, wholesome, 
well-written books and inspire in him a true 
love for reading. 

“The judge, probation officer and librarians 
are working together only in the mutual in- 
terest for boys and books, and the wish to 
bring the two together.” 


Library Extension Work 

LECTURES AND MEETINGS 

The Library Association of Portland, Ore- 
gon, in its annual report for 1914, states that 
the Central Library, with its well-equipped 
hall, lecture rooms and committee rooms, has 
become the center of various interests of Port- 
land, civic and educational. Likewise, where 
the branch building offers facilities for club 
or neighborhood meetings, the library has be- 
come a community center. 364 lectures and 
1220 meetings of clubs, committees and other 
organizations were held in the central building, 
with a total attendance of approximately 94,- 
ooo. In addition to this, the north gallery was 
used for the dahlia show in October and both 
the north and south galleries for the rose show 
in June. These occasions, especially the rose 
show, brought thousands of people, many of 
whom had probably never visited the library 
before. 4640 lectures and meetings were held 
in the branches, with a total attendance of 
11,552. 


Library Development and Co-operation 
“SPLIT” TRAVELING LIBRARIES 
Split traveling libraries, so-called, have been 
tried with success the last year in Wisconsin. 
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How the plan was worked out is told in the 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin, which says: An 
ordinary 54 book traveling library was split 
up into four small groups, each containing 13 
or 14 volumes, each group having in it a vari- 
ety of fiction, non-fiction, and children’s books. 
These four groups were placed in one case and 
sent to Miss Martha E. Dunn, the public libra- 
rian at Stanley. She selected four rather re- 
mote families, each in a small community of 
three or four other families, who would appre- 
ciate reading the books. Each of the four 
groups of books was delivered on the condition 
that the books were to be opened to at least 
three families. 

The four groups of books were shifted and 
traded around by Miss Dunn from one place 
to another so that in the course of the year 
each community had had access to all of the 54 
books in the library. The advantages of this 
plan were that these books were placed in com- 
munities where it was difficult to get any one 
to take the responsibility of a larger traveling 
library, since some who would not be willing 
to become the custodian of a larger library, 
open to a large community, would be perfectly 
willing to take a little group of books and open 
them to three or four families. The local pub- 
lic library widened its field, attracted the coun- 
try people into the city, and increased its total 
circulation. The experiment at Stanley was a 
success. Four of these little groups, aggregat- 
ing 54 volumes, when returned showed a cir- 
culation of 710 in considerably less than one 
year. Each farm family had had on the aver- 
age one book per week. The entire collection 
was busy, for, on the average, each book was 
out 15 times. 


Founding. Developing and Maintaining 
Interest 


GUIDE TO READERS’ INTERESTS 

The Public Library, Washington, D. C., has 
a simple little slip which it distributes liberally. 
It is of regular catalog card size, and the slips 
when filled out are filed, furnishing a guide to 
the tastes of the library’s patrons. 

On one side the slip reads: 


KEEP UP TO DATE 

If you are continually learning more 
you are becoming constantly more valuable 
in your business. If you are not learning 
more you will become less valuable. 

On the other side of this card indicate 
what subjects you are interested in. Add 
your name and address and return this 
card to the Public Library, 8th and K 
Sts., N. W. 

We will help you to keep up to date. 
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On the back are blank lines for the record 
of subjects and for the name and address of 
the reader. 


ADVERTISING CARDS 

A card which was used at Rochester, N. Y., 
in a house to house canvass to call the people’s 
attention to a branch library in their neighbor- 
hood, read thus: 

“Are you a member? No secret society has 
smaller dues or larger advantages than the pub- 
lic library in your midst. Five thousand two 
hundred and twenty-nine interesting books 
are there, books for old and young. Books on 
all subjects and entirely free to every one. 
Open 2 to 9 p. m. daily, including Sundays and 
holidays. Drop in at 149 Cady street, where all 
are made welcome. Genesee branch, Rochester 
Public Library.” 


LECTURE INDEX 

Any St. Louisan who desires to know what 
lectures, musical recitals or exhibitions are to 
be held in that city on any given day can 
consult the new card index to such events in 
the Central Library. The index is in the de- 
livery hall and is made on one of the new “in- 
dex visible” devices, all the entries being in 
sight at once, as on the page of a book, in- 
stead of filed in a tray. At the same time in- 
sertions and additions are made easily from 
time to time. The index is arranged by days 
of the month and is made as far in advance as 
information is available. Persons knowing 
of such events are urged to send notice of 
them to “Lecture Index, care Public Library.” 
Each entry includes the date, place, and hour, 
the name of the speaker, his subject, the name 
of the institution or body under whose auspices 
the event is taking place, and whether it is 
free to all, or subject to an admission fee, or 
open only to members of the organization and 
their guests. In the near future the library ex- 
pects to publish monthly in its Bulletin such 
part of the index as relates to the current 
month. Information in the index may also be 
obtained over the telephone by asking for the 
assistant in charge of the lecture index, 


OUTDOOR BULLETINS 

In order to meet the public interest in the 
war news, a glazed screen, about 12 feet long, 
has been erected outside the central building 
of the Sunderland (Eng.) Public Libraries, 
and on it is exhibited a variety of information 
concerning the war. This includes maps of 
the world, Europe, Great Britain and its prox- 
imity to France and Belgium, and sections of 
the principal countries invoived. There are 
press maps showing the approximate present 
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dispositions of the various armies, and also a 
daily summary of the naval and military news. 
This introduction is being much appreciated, 
and as the screen is illuminated after dark, it 
is consulted by a large number of people all 
day long. A large number of selected volumes 
dealing with the countries at war, together 
with a number of military works, are being 
specially exhibited at each of the libraries. A 
list of some of these is shown on the above- 
mentioned screen. 


STORE WINDOW EXHIBITS 


The Waco (Tex.) Public Library recently 
had a display of books in a downtown depart- 
ment store which attracted much attention, 
called forth many reserves of books displayed, 
and secured several registrations. The 
window used was on a corner where several 
street-car lines passed, including an interurban, 
and people looked at the books while waiting 
for their car. 

Books from all the classes were shown, but 
a special effort was made to attract attention 
to books on business, farming, cooking, house- 
keeping, house-building, hygiene, engineering, 
the trades, etc. Neat signs in non-technical 
language labeled each group of books. A row 
of attractively bound new books was placed 
flat around the edge of the window next to the 
glass. These included books of current in- 
terest. 

One side of the window was devoted to chil- 
dren’s books alone. Among these were many 
placards, such as “Best picture books,” “Fairy 
tales,” “Every child should know,” “Books for 
Boy Scouts,” “Books girls like,” “Men and 
women you would like to know,” “Story-hour 
every Friday afternoon.” This side of the 
window usually had a row of little folks stand- 
ing looking in, and reserves were left at the 
library for many of the books shown. 

Colored prints, copies of famous paintings, 
scattered among the books, helped make the 
window attractive and called attention to the 
fact that the library circulated pictures. Maga- 
zines filled all the available space upon the floor 
of the window. 

Artistic bulletins, upon which were lists on 
special subjects, were tacked upon the wall 
back of the books, while numerous placards 
calling attention to the varied facilities of the 
library were placed in conspicuous positions so 
they might be easily read from the street. 
There were two large placards. One entitled 
“Aim of the Waco Public Library,” set forth 
a number of things the library was trying to 
do. The other placard, upon which a picture 
of the library was mounted, was entitled “This 


building belongs to you. You support it. Why 
not use it?” 

The display was considered such a success 
that the library is planning to have a series of 
smaller ones showing books upon special sub- 
jects in the windows of business houses dealing 
in goods of which the books treat. A few of 
the placards used in the display, as well as the 
books on advertising, were shown in the ex- 
hibit of the Associated Advertising Men’s Con- 
vention, which was held in Waco the week 
following the window display. 

A picture of the exhibit described here is 
used as a frontispiece for this issue of the 
JourRNAL. 


Library Support. Funds 


RAISING FUNDS 

The financial side of the maintenance prob- 
lem has always been recognized as a responsi- 
bility by the members of the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
of the Bethel (Ct.) Public Library. In the 
early days the auxiliary gave many entertain- 
ments, varied in nature, and always of high 
character. Then it was realized that these 
were depending for their arrangement and 
support on the same few people, and means for 
equalizing the responsibility and securing the 
co-operation of the whole auxiliary member- 
ship were earnestly studied. The “penny-a- 
week” scheme was the result. By this, each 
member is asked to give one cent a week, in 
monthly, semi-annual, or annual payments, the 
giving to be purely voluntary and not to be 
considered an assessment. This plan has just 
finished its third year, and so far has yielded 


$315. 


Kansas libraries obtain money for mainte- 
nance by numerous methods. Examples of 
what some of them have done recently are told 
by W. H. Kerr, librarian of the state normal 
school at Emporia. Goff gave an old-time con- 
cert for its library. Arkansas City raised a 
fund on election day. Winfield’s Orchestral 
Club earned a fund for musical books for the 
city library. Courtland teachers and children 
raised $50 for the public library by means of 
an entertainment. Caney raised $50 by giving 
a monodrama. Union school, near Cimarron, 
got $16 by the time-honored “box supper” 
method. Tonganoxie gave its annual ball for 
the library’s support. Solomon cleared $40 at a 
cooked food sale, and added further to the 
fund for its new library by having a basketball 
game between the women of the Methodist and 
Presbyterian churches. Herington netted $100 
at a rummage sale. Eureka gave a home talent 
drama, “Might is right.” 
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Administration 


Accession 
BooK SELECTION 


Fiction selection. Margaret McIntosh. Pub. 
Libs., N., 1914. p. 380-392. 

The selection of books other than fiction is 
comparatively simple, for reviewers of ability 
do occasionally agree on their merits, a rare 
occurrence when a novel is being judged. The 
library cannot base its fiction selection on 
public demand, for this usually is influenced 
by the publisher’s and bookseller’s advertising, 
aided sometimes by the undesirable publicity 
given a book by a reader who has found it 
“shocking” or “indecent,” and airs his opinions 
in the newspapers. 

Since the public library is called upon to 
supply recreation in the form of novel read- 
ing, this recreation must be as fine and as 
elevating an influence as possible. 

Having eliminated from consideration the 
stupid books and the books having no claim to 
literary excellence, and having accepted those 
of undoubted merit and integrity, the further 
work of elimination proceeds more slowly. 
The most vexing problem at present is the 
immoral book. A book is not immoral simply 
because it deals with evil or talks plainly about 
evil. It is immoral if it makes wrong seem 
right, if it teaches defiance of the generally 
accepted standards of morality, if it makes 
appeal to the sensual nature of the reader. 
There is also the book which has certain 
merits as realistic writing, but which drags on 
through the mire, with no purpose except to 
portray with truth the facts in the lives of 
the characters. There are some facts in life 
which should not be talked about unrestrained- 
ly in any novel. We have a right to demand 
the same decent restraint from a book that we 
would from a person. 

Aside from the actually immoral novel, we 
ought to shut out the sickishly silly ones, 
which are debilitating, but by all means keep 
the wholesome stories that have no particular 
literary merit, but which will help to pass the 
time pleasantly. 


What our libraries should supply. James J. 
Walsh. America, Feb. 13, 1915. p.430-432. 

In an article in America for Feb. 6, on 
“What our young folk read,” Mr. Walsh told 
what young people, particularly young girls, 
are finding in the public libraries. 

“Tt takes only a passing examination of li- 
brary conditions as they exist to-day.” he says, 
“to prove that the main purpose of the libraries 
is not to supply instruction, nor even food for 
thought, but to furnish amusement either for 
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leisure hours that might otherwise hang heavy 
on the hands, or to supply altogether trivial 
pastime for hours that would be otherwise 
usefully employed. Serious teachers will tell 
you that many of their pupils are spending a 
great deal of time reading the latest novels, 
when they ought to be studying. Considerably 
more than one-half of all the books that are 
taken from our public libraries are not worth 
reading. 

“It is very evident that the main purpose of 
our libraries is to supply the very latest fiction 
and cheap magazines to those who come for 
them. This fiction is the kind that was born 
yesterday and will be dead to-morrow. It is 
eminently superficial; it gives almost without 
exception an entirely false view of life; it 
caters to the fad of the moment, and it culti- 
vates in young folk a number of qualities that 
are eminently undesirable. . . . 

“We hear much of the value of reading, and 
there is no doubt that reading, if properly 
directed, may be a most valuable means of 
education. Reading, however, that does not 
take on something of the nature of study is 
always dissipation of mind and not education. 
Our libraries, as at present constituted, are 
furnishing amusement and pastime, but only 
to a very limited extent instruction or devel- 
opment of mind. If it is understood that they 
are social bureaus for the provision of inex- 
pensive amusement for people, especially for 
growing girls and for women who have not 
enough to do, then there is no doubt that they 
are fulfilling their purpose. If it is supposed, 
however, that they are really providing edu- 
cation and acting as an adjuvant to the school 
by furnishing a post-graduate course of in- 
struction, then their purpose is fulfilled to so 
slight a degree that it is scarcely worth talking 
about. The library shelves are occupied mainly 
with useless fiction. Such reading is one de- 
gree, but a very small degree, better than 
drowsing or sleeping in the daytime, or some 
other mode of losing time. 

“Just so long as the reading of this fiction 
is encouraged by its presence on the shelves, 
and the stimulating talk of those who have 
perused it, our libraries will miss their proper 
purpose. They should be places where people 
can get books that are worth reading, where, 
too, people will be encouraged to read books 
and consult them, but not tempted away from 
the seriousness of life by having ‘dainties’ 
spread out before them. Of course, the re- 
sponse to any such suggestion will be that in 
that case very few people will come to the 
libraries, very little reading will be done, and 
circulation will drop probably much more than 
half. So much the better. Trivial reading is 
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harmful. It ruins concentration of mind. It 
gives false notions of life. It keeps people 
from thinking. The only way to learn to think 
is to practise it; there is no practice in reading 
trivial stories. .. . 

“There are too many books in our libraries, 
there is too much reading among our people. 
No wonder the American people are not think- 
ing. Our libraries should provide courses in 
proper reading and not opportunities and ac- 
tual encouragement for the reading of a whole 
lot of books that are doing harm rather than 
good. No one knows better than I do that the 
libraries are doing their best, but the open 
shelves, full of cheap fiction, are inevitable 
temptation. Our libraries are meant to be aids 
to education, not to dissipation of mind.” 


SELECTION FOR COLLEGE DEPARTMENT LIBRA- 
RIES 

The routine work of the order division of 
the accession department in the Columbia 
University Library was considerably changed 
during the academic year 1913-14. As repre- 
sentatives of the library, department librarians 
became responsible for all recommendations 
for the purchase of books chargeable against 
their respective allotments from the book 
funds. Their initials on order cards indicate 
not only that a book cannot be supplied with- 
out purchase (that is, by borrowing from the 
general library, a department library, or from 
some other library of the city), but that there 
is a sufficient balance in the allotment to which 
the book must be charged, and that the pro- 
fessors interested approve the expenditure. 

In order to accomplish the above, depart- 
ment librarians keep a duplicate file of all or- 
der slips sent in, with list prices. Each month 
they learn from the library bookkeeper the 
actual balances on their allotments, including 
outstanding orders. While this plan adds 
somewhat to the duties of department libra- 
rians, it has the advantage of necessitating 
consideration of the condition of the funds 
before recommendations for purchases are sent 
in, and of providing an itemized list of books 
ordered and received, arranged according to 
allotments, for consultation by professors in- 
terested. 


General Libraries 
School Libraries 


READING CIRCLES 

Reading circles for teachers and pupils. 
Sherman Williams. Abstract of an address 
delivered before the New York State Assn. 
of District Superintendents. 
Most pupils learn how to read, but they are 


not well trained as to what they shall read. 
For this, oversight and direction and an ade- 
quate school library are required. 

For the first time in the history of New 
York state the way seems open for successful 
school library work. District superintendents 
are required to give all their time to the 
schools, and there has arisen a public senti- 
ment in favor of school libraries. The weak 
point at present is the lack of training for this 
work on the part of the teachers. Many do 
not know what the children ought to read, and 
for the present they must be helped, through 
correspondence and through conferences. 

In the meantime, the school libraries, inade- 
quate as they are, must be really used before 
the public will see the need of enlarging them. 

In Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, and some other states, reading 
circles have been established. All of these 
have reading circles for teachers, and Indiana 
has a very flourishing circle for pupils, with 
about 150,000 members. Generally these states 
issue certificates or diplomas for work done, 
and require examinations, and a fee is usually 
demanded of the members. 

A plan for New York might be worked out 
as follows, dispensing with fees and examina- 
tions: A committee of five from the Superin- 
tendents’ Association might take charge of the 
work. A certificate signed by the teacher and 
countersigned by the district superintendent 
might be issued to each pupil who reads five 
or more books from the school library, not 
more than half to be fiction. This would stim- 
ulate interest in the library and be pretty sure 
to lead to a demand for its improvement. 
Uniform certificates issued by the Department 
of School Libraries and used throughout the 
state would be prized by most pupils, and a 
simple record might be kept by the teachers of 
the reading done by the children. 

A teachers’ reading circle might take up 
three groups of books—professional, semi- 
professional, and general literature. The 
teacher might be required to read at least one 
from each group before receiving a certificate, 
with credit for each additional book. All cer- 
tificates should bear the author and title of the 
books read. Certificates of reading done would 
mark the progressive teachers and would be a 
help to trustees in employing teachers. 


Reading and Aids 


Aids to Readers 
ANNOTATIONS 
The Cleveland Public Library has taken du- 
plicate copies of the list of Italian helps pub- 
lished by the Immigrant Publication Society, 
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and has cut them up, pasting the annotations 
about the books into the front of the books 
themselves. The principal purpose in doing 
this is to help the library assistants, who do 
not read Italian, to some knowledge of the 
contents of the books; but it is hoped it will 
also be somewhat useful to the Italian readers 
themselves, especially as they begin reading 
English. The same practice has also been 
adopted by the Public Library at Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., to the mutual advantage of libra- 
rian and reader. 


Ways of conveying the character of a book 
to patrons and custodians of traveling libra- 
ries are listed as follows in Public Libraries: 
The pasting of annotations on the doors of 
traveling library boxes; bookmarks; pasted 
slips in the front of books; hanging in a con- 
spicuous place posters containing the paper 
covers which come with new books; annota- 
tions sent to the newspaper in a place to which 
a traveling library is to go. 


BooK LABELS 


An excellent idea from the Cleveland Public 
Library is a three and one-quarter by one-inch 
sticker, with a ruled inner space containing 
the phrase, ‘Other good books,” printed in red. 
Below is room for writing in the titles of two 
or three other books on the same subject. 
This is placed on the last printed page of the 
book. The Cleveland Public Library uses also 
a label three by one and one-quarter inches 
which may be pasted on the first page of the 
text of juvenile books. It says, “Remember 
to wash your hands before you read this 
book.” 


Labor Saving Devices 


Appliances 

VACUUM CLEANING 

The Royal Library in Berlin has installed 
a new system of vacuum cleaning constructed 
by the Siemens-Shuckert firm, which is said 
to vastly excel all systems now in use. The 
arrangement of pipes and tubing needed for the 
library has a length of four miles. The dust 
is gathered from the books by a handle similar 
to that hitherto used, but goes directly into the 
pipes without the use of the customary filters 
of felt or cloth. It is sucked through the tub- 
ing into the pipes in the cellar, and from there 
carried directly into the sewers. The water 


in the pumping basin is kept in motion by 
centrifugal power, and by further machinery 
the air is freed from the dust, which then is 
carried off into the sewer system in the rapidly 
moving water. 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 


Bibliograpbical Wotes 


The Overland Monthly for March contains 
an illustrated article on the University of 
California at Berkeley which may interest 
those librarians who are planning to attend the 
A. L. A. conference in June 


A “Cumulative subject index to bills and 
resolutions” has been prepared by J. F. Mar- 
ron, legislative reference librarian of the Tex- 
as State Library, and printed as an appendix 
to the House Journal Feb. 15, 1915. It covers 
House bills 1-481, Senate bills 1-286, House 
joint resolutions 1-42, and Senate joint resolu- 
tions 1-18. 


William Abbatt, of Tarrytown, N. Y., is 
planning to compile an Index to the seven vol- 
umes so far published of Avery’s “History of 
the United States.” The price is not yet 
fixed, but will be from $5 to $7.50 according 
as the size may develop in the work, and be- 
fore proceeding at least 250 subscriptions are 
desired. 


On account of the cost of publication and 
mailing, the Cleveland Public Library will in 
future be unable to maintain so large a free 
list for the Open Shelf. Hereafter, the bulle- 
tin will be sent free only to those libraries with 
which publications are exchanged. The 
price of the monthly Open Shelf and the an- 
nual cumulation will be fifty cents. 


A librarian calls our attention to the fact 
that Robinson’s “Behind the big glass win- 
dow,” published by Little, Brown & Co., at 50 
cents, is a trade edition of Robinson’s “In toy- 
land,” reinforced binding, published at 40 
cents for school use. The 40-cent edition, while 
staple binding, is considered the best edition 
for public libraries. 


Miss Theresa C. Stuart has recently finished 
a bibliography of books and articles relating 
to George Washington and Mount Vernon, 
comprising some 5000 cards, to be placed at 
Mount Vernon. The work was done for the 
Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association of the 
Union, under the general direction of Profes- 
sor Charles S. Sargent, and the librarian of 
the Boston Athenzum. 


The Sacramento board of education has is- 
sued a very attractive syllabus on “Reading” 
for the use of teachers in the city schools. 
Besides some notes for the teachers and a 
summary statement of the work to be covered 
in each grade, graded lists of books for re- 
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quired home reading, for story-telling, for 
home and supplementary reading, and of 
poems for memory work, are also given. 


For the fifteenth season the Western Massa- 
chusetts Library Club has issued its “Books 
of the year—a list for small libraries,” to be 
used as an aid to the small libraries in selecting 
their books. The list gives about ten of the 
best books in each class, with a short note 
accompanying each title, summing up charac- 
teristic qualities that commend it for purchase. 


The New York Public Library has reprinted 
in handy little pocket-size editions some of the 
lists which first appeared in its Branch Library 
News, the monthly bulletin distributed gratis 
from all the branches. Among recent lists 
so issued are “Stories, of the sea,” “Plays of 
thirteen countries,” “As interesting as a novel,” 
“Favorite stories of the library reading clubs,” 
and “New York City and the development of 
trade.” 


A collection of negro Americana has been 
begun by Howard University at Washington, 
D. C., which hopes to make as complete as 
possible the data bearing upon the presence of 
the African race on the American continent. 
The enterprise is a most desirable one, and the 
cordial co-operation of everyone who can help 
will be of service not only to the university, 
but to present and future generations of his- 
torians, to whom the collection will be avail- 
able. 


Librarians should note the fact that the 
American City is now published in two edi- 
tions, the subscription being the same for each 
edition. The same number of pages of reading 
matter is found in each. In the regular edi- 
tion the first 32 pages comprise articles of in- 
terest primarily to the larger municipalities ; 
while in the remaining pages it is the aim to 
include articles of interest to municipalities of 
any size. In the Town and Country Edition the 
first 32 pages are of value primarily to munici- 
pal officials or civic workers in places of less 
than 5000 inhabitants, or to those interested in 
county government and county improvements. 
The remaining pages are identical with the 
corresponding pages of the regular edition; 
and all of the advertising pages appear in both 
editions. 


The sale of the back issues of the Scientific 
American Supplement will shortly be discon- 
tinued. This publication, which was com- 
menced in 1876, contains in its various issues 
many valuable articles and important technical 
papers by world-wide authorities that cannot 
be obtained in English from any other source. 


Reference to these articles, as librarians are 
well aware, is frequently made in the various 
scientific treatises and monographs, and they 
play a very important part in research work 
of every description. These issues have all 
been kept in print and supplied by the publish- 
ers at the current copy price of ten cents, re- 
gardless of the date. In a few weeks, how- 
ever, the sale of the back issues will be sus- 
pended, and after that time it will not be pos- 
sible to make up sets of the back volumes. 


LIBRARY ECONOMY 


Bacon, Corinne. What makes a novel immoral. rev. 
ed. H. W Jilson Co., 1914. 24 p. 10 c. 

Morn, Axel. Glossary of library terms: English, 
Danish, Dutch, French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Swedish. Boston Book Co. 58 p. 75 cn. (Use- 
ful reference series no. 10.) 

Weap, Katharine H. A list of series and sequels for 
juvenile readers. Boston Book Co. 51 p. 50 c. n. 
(Useful reference series no. 11.) 

Wiwsuip, George Parker. The John Carter Brown 
Library: a history. Providence, 1914. 97 p. $1.50. 


RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


GENERAL 


Booxs added to the Cleveland Public Library during 
1914; a popular selection. 100 p. 25 c. 

Cumulated from The Open Shelf for 1914; many 
reference and technical works, continuations, etc., 
have been omitted. 

CxasstFiep catalogue of the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh, 1907-1911. Part x. Indexes, title-pages, con- 
tents, preface, synopsis of classification. 1914. p. 
2689-3474. 

Inpex-catatocue of the Library of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Office, United States Army; authors and sub- 
jects. 2. series, vol. xix, U-Uzielli. Washington: 
Gov. Pr. Off., 1914. 674 p. 

Sevectep list of books recommended by the Ontario 
Library Association for purchase by the public libra- 
ries. . . . Toronto, Ont.: Dept. of Educ., 1914. 
(vol. x111, part 111.) 

ontains short bibliographies of Canadian fiction, 
poetry, and biography, and a list of Canadian maga- 


zines. 
SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


ADVERTISING 
Mahin, John Lee. Advertising, selling the con- 
sumer. Indianapolis: Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, 141 W. Maryland St., 1914. Bibis. $2. 
AERONAUTICS 
Crailie, Charless Cabanne, comp. Books on aero- 
nautics in the St. Louis Public Library. (In Bull. 
of the St. Lowis P. L., Mr., 1915. p. 82-85.) 
AFRICA 
Harris, Norman Dwight, Intervention and_colo- 
nization in Africa; with an introduction by James 
T. Shotwell. Houghton Mifflin, 1914. 10 p. bibl. 
$2 n. (World diplomacy.) 
Anpreverr, Leonip NIKOLAEVICH 
Andreyeff, Leonid Nikolaevich. Plays: The black 
maskers; The life of man; The Sabine women. 
Translated from the Russian by Clarence L. Meader 
and Fred Newton Scott; with an introductory essay 
by V. V. Brusyanin. Authorized ed. Scribner. 
18 p. bibl. $1.50 n. 
ArsBITRATION, INDUSTRIAL 
Beman, Lamar T., comp. Selected articles on the 
compulsory arbitration of industrial disputes. 2. 
ed. rev. and enl. White Plains, N. Y.: H. W. Wil- 
son Co. 29 p. bibl. $1 n. (Debaters’ handbook 
series.) 
ARCHITECTURE 
Parsons, Samuel. The art of landscape architec- 
ture; its development and its application to modern 
landscape gardening. Putnam. 5 p. bibl. $3.50 n. 
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BioGRaPuy 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Men of science 
and industry; a ide to the biographies of scien- 
tists, engineers, inventors and physicians, in the 
library. 189 p. 


Webb, Mary Griffin, and Webb, Edna Lenore, eds. 
Famous living Americans. Greencastle, Ind.: C. 
Webb & Co. bibls. $5. 


BioLocy 
Detlefsen, John A. Genetic studies on a cavy 
species cross; with a prefatory note by W. E. Castle. 
ashington, D. C.: Carnegie Inst., 1914. 4 p. bibl. 
$2. (Publications.) 
BLINDNESS 
Bibliography of ophthalmia neonatorum (purulent 
conjunctivitis of the new-born.) (In News Notes of 
Cal. Libs., O. 1914. p. 687-733.) 
Enlarged from a list prepared Ly the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh. 
Brown UNIVERSITY 
Bronson, Walter Cochrane. 
University, 1764-1914. Providence, R. I: The uni- 
versity, 1914. 15 p. bibl. $2. 


Burtoincs, Heicut oF 
[Bibliography on 


The history of Brown 


restriction of the height of 


buildings. 1913. (In Rpt. of N. Y. City Height 
of Bldgs. Commission. p. 148-149.) 
BusINeEss 


Adrian Memorial Library. A list of books for 
business men. Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: The library. 
15 p. 

Selections from the world’s best business books. 
New York: Dixie Book Shop, 41 Liberty St. 32 p. 

Weiser, C. H., comp. Business reading. (In The 
Kansas Citian, b., 1914. p. 258.) 

Carpuccti, Giosve 

Williams, Orlo. Giosue Carducci. Houghton 
Mifflin, 1914. 4 p. bibl. 75 c. nm. (Modern biog- 
raphies.) 

Cartier, Str Georce Errenne 

oyd, John. Sir George Etienne Cartier, bart.; 

his life and times; a political history of Canada from 


1814 to 1873. Macmillan. bibls. $5 n. 
CuRISTIANITY 
_ Angus, Samuel. The environment of early Chris- 
tianity. Scribner. 9 p. bi 75 c. nm. (Studies 
in theology.) 
Cities 


Howe, Frederic Clemson. 
its problems. Scribner. 
CITY MANAGER 
Washington University—Bur. of debate and dis- 
cussion. he city-manager plan. (In Washington 
Univ. Extension Journal, Ap., 1914. p. 81-82.) 
Civics 
Hill, Mabel. The teacaing of civics. Houghton 
Mifflin, 1914. bibls. 60 c. mn. (Riverside educa- 
tional monographs.) 


The modern city and 
7 p. bibl. $1.50 n. 


AL 

Jones, Eliot. The anthracite coal combination in 
the United States; with some account of the an- 
thracite industry; awardec the Daniel A. Wells prize 
for the year 1913-14. . . . Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard Univ., 1914. 13 p. bibl. $1.50 n. (Harvard 
economic studies.) 

CoaL_WASHING 

coal washing in Illinois. 
—_ p. Sta., 1913. p. 69-75. (Bull. no. 
9. 


Cookery 
Chambers, Mrs. Mary Davoren Molony. Princi- 
les of food preparation; a manual for students of 
ome economics. Boston Cooking School Mag. Co., 
1914. bibls. $1 n. 
Cooper, James FENIMORE 


arba, Preston Albert. Cooper in Germany. 
Bloomington, Ind.: Ind. Univ., 1914. 12 p. bibl 
1s c. (Studies.) 
DeForest FAMILY 
DeForest, Emily Johnston. A Walloon family in 


America; Lockwo de Forest and his forebears 


1500-1848; together with A voyage to Guiana, being 
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the journal of Jesse de Forest and his colonists, 
1623-1625. 2 v. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1914. 7 p. 
bibl. $5 n. 
Dissertations, AMERICAN 
Stephens, Alida M. A list of American doctoral 
dissertations printed in 1913. Washington, D. C.: 
(Library of Congress 


Gov. Pr. Off., 1914. 133 p. 
publ.) 
Drama 
Chandler, Frank Wadleigh. Aspects of modern 
drama. Macmillan. 59 p. 2 n. 
The modern drama; a selected list. (In Bull. 
of the Grand Rapids P. L., D., 1914. p. 141-146.) 


Drama, 
Mac ay Constance D’Arcy. 
dren’s plays. Holt. 


Ear, Diseases oF 


How to produce chil- 
34 p. bibl. $1.20 n. 


itchie, William Thomas. Auriculer flutter. New 
York: Hoeber, 69 E. soth St., 1914. 3 p. bibl. 
$3.50 n. 
Economics, TEACHING oF 
Haynes, John. Economics in the secondary 
school. Houghton Mifflin, 1914. 5 p. bibl. 60 c. n. 
(Riverside educational monographs.) 
EpucaTIon 
Davidson, Percy E. The recapitulation theory 
and human infancy. Teachers College, Columbia 


Univ., 1914. 4p. bibl. $1. (Contributions to edu- 


cation.) 
Fleshman, Arthur Cary. The metaphysics of edu- 
cation. New York Univ., 1914. 8 p. bibl. $1. 


The administration 


Hollister, Horace Adelbert. 
i Scribner, 1914. 8 p. 


of education in a democracy. 
bibl. $1.25 n. 

Kelly, Frederick James. | 
variability and standardization. 
Columbia Univ., 1914. 5 p. bibl. 
tions to education.) 

Seeley, Levi. History of education. 
Co., 1914. 10 p, bibl. $1.25. 

Ec 


Teachers’ marks; their 
Teachers College, 
$1.50. (Contribu- 


Amer. Book 


YPT 
Baedeker, Karl. Egypt and the Sudan; handbook 
for travellers. 7. remodelled ed. Scribner, 1914 
bibls. $4.50 n. 
Essays, AMERICAN 

Conway, Adaline May. The 
literature. New York Univ., 1914. 
(Graduate school studies.) 

Eruics 

Drake, Durant. 
ductory survey of ethics. 
bibls. $1.75 n. 

Moore, Rev. Thomas Verner. A historical intro- 
duction to ethics; with an introduction by Right 
Reverend Thomas Joseph Shahan. Amer. Book Co. 
bibls. 80 c. 

Evcenics 

Bibliography of eugenics and related subjects. 
N. Y. State Bd. of Charities, 1913. 130 p. (Bur. 
of Analysis and Investigation. Bull. no. 3.) 

Eames, Blanche. Principles of eugenics; a prac- 
tical treatise. Moffat, Yard, 1914. bibls. 75 c. n 

Europe 

Meyer, Hermann If. B., comp. List of references 
on Europe and international politics in relation to 
the present issues. Washington, C.: Gov. Pr. 
Off., 1914. 144 Pp. 

Evrore—History 

Bourne, Henry Eldridge. The revolutionary peri- 
od in Europe (1763-1815). Century Co., 1914. 16 
p. bibl. $2.50 n. (Century historical series.) 

Evropean War 

Bangor (Me.) Public Library, The European War 
and countries involved; list of books in the . ° 
library Feb. 1, 1915. 15 p. 

Lange, F. W. T., and Berry, W. T. Books on the 

eat war; an annotated bibliography of literature 
issued during the European conflict. London: 
Grafton & Co. 55 p. 2s. 6d. net. 

The European War; some books recently added to 
the library. (In Bull. of the N. Y. P. L., D., 1914. 
p. 1636-1640.) 


essay in American 
43 p. bibl. 


Problems of conduct; an intro- 
Houghton Mifflin, 1914. 
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The European War; some works recently added 
to the library. (Im Bull. of the N. Y. P. L., F., 
1915. p. 179-185.) 

EXcess CONDEMNATION 

Excess condemnation (ballot title—condemnation 
for public purposes); select list of references to ma- 
terial in the California State Library. (In News 
Notes of Cal. Libs., Jl., 1914. p. 462-464.) 

Farry TALES : 

Brotherton, Nina C., comp. Fairy stories to tell 
and puggestions for the story teller. White Plains, 
N. Y.: H. W. Wilson Co. 16 Pp. single copy 10 c.; 
too copies $1.50. (Cleve Public Library re- 
print.) 

FarMino 

Woll, Fritz Wilhelm, and others. A handbook for 
farmers and dairymen. 6. ed. rev. New York: 
Wiley, 1914. 10 p. bibl. $1.50 n. 

Fiction, Encuisu 

Gregory, Allene. The French Revolution and the 

English novel. Putnam. 11 p. bibl. $1.75 n. 
FisHinG 

A catalogue of books on angling. London: R. S. 
Frampton. 12 p. (No. 15, 1915. 529 items.) 

_ Hall, Henry Marion. Idylls of fishermen: the 

literary species. rev. ed. Lemcke & Buechner, 

1912, 18 p. bibl. $1.50 nm. (Columbia Univ. 

studies in comparative literature.) 


Foop 

Vulté, Hermann Theodore, and Vanderbilt, Sadie 
Bird. Food. industries; an elementary text-book on 
the production and manufacture of staple foods; 
designed for use in high schools and colleges. 
Easton, Pa.: Chemical Pub. Co., 1914. 7 p. bibl. 
$1.75 a. 

Sociat 

Burgess, William. The world’s social evil; a his- 
tory review and study of the problems relating to 
the subject; foreword by Graham Taylor; with sup- 
peemeniesy chapter on A constructive policy, by 
Jarry Olson; and other important appendices. Chi- 
cago: Saul Bros., 1914. § p. bibl. $1.50. 

SPANISH AND PoRTUGUESE LITERATURE 

List of books on the se and Portuguese lan- 

uages and literature. (In Cardiff Libs.’ Rev., Jl.- 

1914. 143-148.) 

Sports 

Books on sports, including the famous “Frank 
Forester” collection . . . ew York: Anderson 
Auction Co., 1914. 59 p. (No. 11111914. 614 
items.) 

Springfield (Mass.) City Library. Some books 
on sports. 4 p. 

Stevenson, Rosert Lovurs 

Pinero, Sir Arthur Wing. Robert Louis Steven- 
son as a dramatist; with an introduction by Clayton 
Hamilton. Dramatic Museum of Columbia Univ., 
1914. 6 p. bibl. $1.25. (Publs.) 

STorY-TELLING 

Olcott, Frances Fortine, comp. Good stories for 
great holidays; arranged for story-telling and read- 
ing aloud, and for the children’s own reading. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1914. 12 p. bibl. $2 n. 

TAXATION 
_ Exemption of educational institutions from taxa- 
tion; select list of references to material in the Cali- 
fornia State Library. (In News Notes of Cal. Libs., 
1914. p. 460-461.) 

Home rule in taxation (ballot titl—local taxation 
exemption); select list of references to material in 
the California State Library. (In News Notes of 
Cal. Libs., Jl, 19:4. p. 453-457.) 

TEACHING 

Clearance catalogue of books on teaching. Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen, 1914. 113 p. (No. 1. 
17,505 items.) 

Tecnu NoLocy 

Pratt Institute Free Library. Technical books of 

1913; a selection. 31 p. 
Terry, Mitton Spenser 

Ayres, Samuel G., comp. The principal writi 
of Professor Terry. (In Garrett Biblical Inst. Bull., 
N., 1914-Ja., 1015. p. 31-32.) 


Tuackeray, WILLIAM Makepeace 
Thackeray collection of B. A. Behrend, of Brook- 
line, Mass., and many ¢ miscellaneous books. 
N York: Anderson Auction Co. 4: p. (No. 
1125—1915. 216 items.) 
ToRRENS SYSTEM 
Torrens system of land registration; select list 
of references to material in the California State 
Library. (In News Notes of Cal. Libs., Jl., 1914. 
P. 449-452.) 
TRAVEL 
Mead, William Edward. The nd tour in the 
century. Houghton Mifflin, 1914. 7 p. 
n. 


“TWILIGHT SLEEP” 
er k, Hanna Rion. The truth about twilight 
sleep. McBride, Nast. 4p. bibl. $1.50 n. 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
Unemployment. (In Amer. Labor Legislation 
Review, My, 1914. p. 403-420.) 
Unitep States 
Hunt, Gaillard. Life in America one hundred 
years ago. Harper, 1914. 8 p. bibl. $1.50 n. 
Springfield (Mass.) City Library. Books about 
America for new Americans. 8 p. 


Unitep States—History 
Mowry, W. Augustus, and Mowry, Mrs. Blanche 
Swett. Essentials of United States history. rev. 
and enl. ed. Silver Burdett, 1914. 9 p. bibl. 90 c. n. 
Wellington, Raynor Greenleaf. The political and 
sectional influence of the public lands, 1828-1842. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Riverside Press, 1914. 7 Pp. 
bibl. $1.15. 
Veto 
Davis, Horace A. The judicial veto. Houghton 
Miffiin, 1914. 6 p. bibl. $: n. 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE . 
Chicago Public eng 1 comp. What occupation 
shall I choose?; public library books for boys and 
girls that will help them answer this question. Chi- 
cago; Chicago Assn. of Commerce. 8 p. 
Davis, Jesse Buttrick. Vocational and moral 
guidance. Ginn, 1914. bibls. $1.25. 
VoTING 
Donaldson, W. T. Compulsory voting and absent 
voting. bibls. (Ohio Leasistive Ref. Bull. 
no. 1.) 


be, W. N. Economic and social aspects of 
war; a selected list of references. (In Bull. of the 
. ¥. P. L., F., 1915. p. 167-178.) 
WATER SUPPLY 
Water Commission Act; select list of references 
to material in the California State Libravy. (In 
News Notes of Cal. Libs., Jl., 1914. p. 458-459.) 
Isten, Lilly A., comp. Books on water conserva- 
aon rr the [Stockton] Public Library. 30 refer- 
ences. 
a. Public Library. Noted women of the 
19th century. 3 P. 
Industrial Commission of Wisconsin. Women and 
children in industry. 22 p. bibls. 


Ku 
Yostial $C. Yusuf Khan; the rebel commandant. 


Longmans, 1914. 4p. bibl. $3.50 n. 


Communications 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LIBRARY 
SCHOOLS 
Editor Library Journal: 
As the chairman of the Round Table of 
Library School Faculties, under whose incum- 
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bency the permanent organization of the Asso- 
ciation of American Library Schools was 
formed, I feel moved to reply to the criti- 
cisms of this organization that have appeared 
in both the leading library periodicals. 

The informal annual meeting known as the 
Round Table of Library School Faculties 
served for a time its original purpose of bring- 
ing library school people together for the inti- 
mate discussion of their pedagogic problems ; 
but when actual work was undertaken, com- 
mittees appointed to report on information 
gathered and to recommend improved methods 
of co-ordinating or presenting different sub- 
jects—work that was of permanent value—the 
need for a permanent organization was felt. 
Hitherto the out-going chairman appointed his 
or her successor some or any time before the 
next meeting, and the chairman, often at the 
last moment, secured a secretary for the meet- 
ing. There were no permanent committees 
and no archives, and good work done one year 
was in danger of being lost or forgotten in 
case the chairman of a committee was ill or 
left the library school field. My own diffi- 
culty in getting hold of the threads after my 
appointment as chairman convinced me of the 
need of a more formal and permanent organi- 
zation, and a tentative letter of inquiry showed 
that others had come to feel the same need. 
The discussion of the project revealed an al- 
most absolute unanimity of opinion—based on 
the experience of the six or eight annual 
Round Table meetings—as to the desirability 
of confining the membership and attendance 
to those who are actually facing the pedagogic 
and administrative problems which the Asso- 
ciation is organized to discuss, for in no other 
way can a free, informal and at the same time 
pointed and profitable discussion be insured. 
That the meetings will degenerate into mutual 
admiration séances is unlikely, not only as was 
pointed out because of the competition between 
the schools, but in view of the fact that the 
A. L. A. committee on library training is in- 
vited to attend, and any criticism on the 
schools that librarians wish to make can al- 
ways be presented through this committee. 

A question frequently asked is why not leave 
all such matters to the Professional Training 
section? The reason is that the section deals 
with all phases of training for library work, 
apprentices and training classes as well as the 
library schools, and its meetings are very prop- 
erly open to all members of the A. L. A. who 
may be interested in any aspect of training. 
That is as it should be, and the broader ques- 
tions will still continue to be discussed there, 
but open sessions are not the place for the 
consideration of such topics as “How the sub- 
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jects in the Library School curriculum should 
be grouped to conform to a system of college 
credits?”—or “Methods of revision of class 
work,” “Should trade bibliography form part 
of the course in book selection or of library 
economy?”—or “The relations of Library 
Schools with teachers’ agencies,” and many 
similar questions which would be dry enough 
to the members of the profession at large. But 
if library school people want to get together 
to talk about such things, why should anyone 
else object? On the other hand there might 
very well be objections to the discussion of 
such topics in an open meeting into which an 
outsider might be unfortunate enough to stray. 

Organization along the lines of special in- 
terests is the order of the day and is a ten- 
dency hardly worth combating. The time will 
doubtless come when the directors of training 
and apprentice classes will feel it to their ad- 
vantage to get together; already they are in 
correspondence about their own problems 
which vary much from library school problems, 
and after they have met informally several 
times, they will want an organization so that 
the results of their meetings may not be lost. 
And so it goes and will continue to go. The 
fear that the central body will be weakened is, 
it seems to me, quite needless. No one will 
drop out of the A. L, A. or cease to attend its 
meetings because of their membership in and 
attendance upon these subsidiary organizations, 
while if the professional efficiency of the mem- 
bers of the latter is not increased by them, the 
special organizations will soon come to an end. 
Busy people will not take time to assemble 
themselves together unless they feel the need 
and benefit of so doing. 

Very truly yours, 
ADAMS RATHBONE. 

Pratt Institute Library School. 


DUPLICATES AND THEIR DISTRIBUTION 


Editor Library Journal: 

The statement in the Lrprary yourNAL for 
January by Mr. Frederick Warren Jenkins, 
librarian of the Russell Sage Foundation, re- 
garding the distribution of duplicates, prompts 
the following statement regarding a similar 
undertaking by the Library of the Bureau of 
Railway Economics. 

The Bureau Library not only accepts but 
seeks duplicates within its special scope—rail- 
way literature—it being our belief, as it is that 
of Mr. Jenkins, that a special library, from its 
very specialization, is in a position to render 
real service to libraries in general by transfer- 
ring the unwanted material of one library to 
the shelves of another, and by placing in other 
libraries material which, by reason of its spe- 
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cial scope or as a result of its special methods, 
comes to it, but which may not reach the gen- 
eral library. 

A few libraries—one of them a foreign li- 
brary—send regularly to the Bureau Library 
all of their railway duplicates. Most other 
libraries yield their duplicates after inspection 
of their collections by the Bureau librarian 
and the segregation of the railway material. 
While a not inconsiderable number of dupli- 
cates acquired from other libraries have found 
a place on our own shelves, it will be evident 
from the fact that we have handled over 50,000 
duplicates, and that the accounts practically 
balance among themselves, that the largest 
number have gone to find place on the shelves 
of other libraries. 

By the mention of this number it is not 
meant to imply that this is the actual number 
of individual items that were placed either on 
our own shelves or the shelves of our ex- 
changing libraries, as, under our method, it is 
inevitable that some items will be handled 
more than once before finally placed. This 
method implies the placing of this duplicate 
material without the preparation and distribu- 
tion of lists of duplicates. The exchange ar- 
rangement is based upon and would not be 
possible without our union catalog of the 
contents of the railway sections of a very con- 
siderable number of libraries. As a rule, this 
duplicate material is sent out as soon as re- 
ceived to libraries which, according t. the 
union catalog records, lack the items involved. 
As these records can never be strictly up to 
date, an occasional item may accordingly be 
returned, but as we credit libraries as having 
the titles as we send them out on exchange, 
the records are being constantly revised and 
returns do not affect them. 

Material which we can mail, including a 
large part of the current material which we 
secure by gift or purchase, is distributed at 
our expense. On bulkier packages which come 
and go by express or freight we share the 
expense, taking our cue from the method of 
the exchanging library: if it ships collect, we 
ship collect; if it ships prepaid, we ship pre- 
paid. 

While a certain amount of room is neces- 
sary for the conduct of this work, not as much 
is needed as might be supposed. Material re- 
ceived, no lists having to be prepared, goes out 
almost as fast as it comes in. A residue of 
non-railway material and of railway material 
with which every library seems to be supplied, 
would seem to be inevitable. For the non- 
railway material, lists are necessary, but for 
the seemingly unwanted railway material there 
has always been during our five years of ex- 
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istence the new exchange, the newly estab- 
lished library, or the library suffering from the 
accident of fire or flood to take it off our 
hands. 
Ricuarp H. Jounston, Librarian. 
Bureau of Railway Economics Library, 
Washington, D. C. 


A CORRECTION 
Editor Library Journal: 

In the February number of the Liprary 
JOURNAL in the article by Miss Mudge, she has 
made a misstatement in regard to the “Guide 
to current periodicals” in reference to the 
omission of Romanic Review, and she speaks 
of other important journals which have been 
omitted. The fact is Romanic Review is in the 
“Guide,” page 325. If it is true that a num- 
ber of important magazines have been omit- 
ted I wish that in some way I could get the 
names of them to be included in the next edi- 
tion. 

I wish to make the “Guide” as near correct 
as possible for the good of the profession and 
I would welcome any suggestion as to maga- 
zines omitted. 

Yours very truly, 
Henry O. Severance. 
University of Missouri Library, 
Columbia, Mo. 


AN APPEAL FOR THE PROS AND CONS OF 
THE DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION 
The undersigned would appreciate the favor 
if librarians using the Dewey Decimal Classifi- 
cation for engineering literature would write 
him of their experiences and its adaptability 
to their purposes. I ask this because I am 
directly and indirectly connected with two com- 
mittees, which in investigating the subject 
would find the experiences of the many helpful 
in arriving at a satisfactory conclusion. Com- 
ments on other systems of classifications would 
also be acceptable. 
G. W. Ler, Librarian. 
Stone & Webster, 
147 Milk St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Library Calendar 


April 1-2. North Carolina Library Association. 
Annual meeting, Raleigh. 

May 10. Pennsylvania Library Club. Phila- 
delphia. 

June 3-9. American Library Association. An- 
nual conference, Berkeley, Cal. 

Sept. 26-Oct. 2. New York Library Associa- 
tion. Squirrel Inn, Twilight Park, N. Y. 
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THE SNEAD STANDARD STACK 


Both the new Carpenter Memorial Library of Manchester, New 
Hampshire, and the remodeled Boston Athenaeum, illustrated in the 
Library Journal last month, are equipped with Snead Standard Bookstacks. 
In fact the bookstack equipment of most of the important libraries of the 
United States and Canada is of Snead manufacture. 
pany should get the greater part of the stack business of the continent 
This specialization brings 


That a single com- 


is due to one particular factor — specialization. 
the experience necessary for offering reliable advisory service to librarians 
planning their book storage equipment. It also affords opportunity for 
perfecting designs, specifications and details of construction so that the 
large output is of superior quality. Furthermore, as a natural consequence, 


the cost of production is a minimum considering the high intrinsic value 


of the product. 


Below is given a list of thirty typical Snead Standard Stack installa- 


tions of the last three years. 


Widener Memorial Library, Harvard Uni- 
versity 

Johns Hopkins University Library 

Harper Memorial Library, University of 
Chicago 

University of Illinois Library 

University of Missouri Library 

Ohio State University Library 

Knox College Library, Toronto 

United State Engineers School Library 

Williams Memorial Library, Trinity Col- 
lege 

Portland (Ore.) Public Library 

Bibliotheque Ste. Sulpice, Montreal 

Bangor Public Library 

St. Paul Public Library 

Dairen, Manchuria, Public Library 


Gary Public Library 
Elizabeth Public Library 
Somerville Public Library 
New Rochelle Public Library 


Edwards Memorial Library, Southbridge, 
Mass. 


Arkansas Supreme Court Library 
Supreme Court Library of Oregon 
National Institut: for the Blind, London 
American Museum of Na‘ural History 
Russell Sage Foundation Library 

New England Historic Genealogical Society 
Rhode Island Medical Society Library 
Ontario Legislative Library 

Provincial Library of British Columbia 
Library of the Philippines 

Library of Hawaii 


The Snead & Co. Iron Works, Inc. 


(FOUNDED IN 1849) 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Toronto, Ontario 
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( DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 
ENGROSSING INK 
TAURINE MUCILAGE 


HIGGINS? 


> 
LIQUID PASTE 
a OFFICE PASTE 
— . VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 
Are the Finest and Best Goods of Their Kind 


Emancipate yourself frem the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, and 
withal so efficient. They are specially adapted for use in Libraries, 
Schools, Architects’ and Engiheers’ Offices, as well as for general home 
and office use. 


HIGGINS’ WHITE INK, for pen and brush work 
25 cents a bottle; 35 cents by mail. 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Beaaches: Chicago and London 271 Nmth St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


west astm street P. PUTNAM’S SONS strane 
Library Agents 


UPPLYING PUBLIC LIBRARIES was one of the special features of the 
Putnam House when established by the founder in 1841. Particular atten- 
tion has been given by the Management since then to this branch of the business 
and it has greatly increased. We offer facilities possessed by no other house for 
thorough, efficient, intelligent, and economical service. Our 
branch house in London gives us peculiar advantages in this connection. On our 
list of regular customers are numerous public and college libraries throughout the 
country. 

Fifteen years ago the United States Naval Equipment Bureau began to place 
libraries on each vessel in the Navy. Every battleship and cruiser to-day has 
admirably selected libraries comprising general literature as well as technical books, 
for both officers and crew. 

The contracts for supplying these libraries are awarded by strict competitive 
bids. It speaks well for the efficiency of our Library Department that the libra- 
ries of at least 85 per cent of the vessels come from Putnams. 

We are always ready to make competitive offers for library contracts, when the 
conditions are such that fair competition is really practicable. 
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“Barco” Book Varnish 


(ANTISEPTIC) 


Prices Keeps Library and School Book covers 
king |i 3 
Quart Cans. . $1.00 
GallonCans. . 2.50 Dries hard in a few minutes. 
Will not spot, scratch, peel off or turn white. 
5-Gallon Cans 11.00 Superior to Zanzibar, or shellac. 
Only one application is required. 
Does not need to be coated with wax or par- 


Tramgportation prepaid in rafine, like shellac, to make it waterproof. 
U. S. within 500 miles Ideal for protecting shelf numbers, paper 
of Boston. labels, and stickers. 
Sample free Covers more surface than Shellac, or other 
Prepaid anywhere Varnish. 


F. J. BARNARD & CO., 105 Federal St., BOSTON, MASS. 
LIBRARY AND SCHOOL BOOKBINDERS 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
g-15 Park Piace, New Yorx. 
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HENRY JOHN BROWN. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents 


This Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institu- 
tions, and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscrips, Drawings. 
Philosophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to 
test the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates for 
goods to be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. ; 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small ship- 
ments are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and 
trouble to purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New 
York Agency. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W. C. 


New York Agency, 16 Beaver Street 


Our Library Department 


with its many years of experience, together with our 
unsurpassed stock of books of all publishers, combine 
to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 


and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expedi- 
tiously, and accurately by us, and find our prices 
satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians 
not acquainted with our facilities. 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 
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CHIVERS’ GRADED BINDINGS 


(DURO-FLEXILE) 
ONE — TWO — THREE 


All with Chivers’ Sewing and Methods Used in More than 1500 Public Libraries. 
Grade No. 1—Leather back (Niger or Pigskin) stout waterproof cloth sides; For 
new books and books of good paper and ascertained popularity. 


Grade No. 2—Full Library Buckram: For partially used books, books of small size, 
poor paper, or doubtful popularity. 


Grade No. 3—Reinforced Publishers’ Bindings: These books are supplied sewed and 
rebound in the publishers’ covers, and give an average loan issue of three times 
that of the original binding. Books treated in this way often serve all the loans 
demanded of them 


Should rebinding be advisible, a saving of 15c. is effected because the Chivers’ 
sewing 1s permanent. 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO., Inc. 


911-913 ATLANTIC AVENUE BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Lists and Prices to Public Libraries on Applicatin 


QUALITY ECONOMY SERVICE 


NELBCO ‘ws BINDINGS 


PRODUCED ONLY BY 


New England Library Bindery Co. 


PREMIER LIBRARY BINDERS 
ORIGINATORS, NOT FOLLOWERS 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


PRICE-LISTS ESTIMATES FURNISHED FREE SAMPLES 


WM. H. RADEMAEKERS 


Binder for the Newark Free Public Library 
Corner Chester Ave. and Oraton St. NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Librarians: Having over 30 years’ experience in all branches of Bookbinding enables me to know 
what binding is most suitable for Library use. 
If we can please 175 Libraries, including some of the largest in the country, we certainly must 


be able to please you. I supervise all my work, and have my bindery always open for visitors. 
We will rebind 2 vols. 12 mos, sent us prepaid, free of charge, to show you a sample of our 


work. 


Pay us a visit Give us a trial. 
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| PUBLIC LIBRARY REBINDING 


Its tremendous cost, a burden to all libraries, reduced to a minimum, by employing our 


reinforced 
‘J “CRAFTSTYLE” LIBRARY BINDING 
Why not you? 


We proved this to a great many librarians from coast to coast. 
OUR VICI IS THE ONLY LEATHER IN THE WORLD THAT DOES NOT ROT. 
Mail two books for sample binding, costs you nothing. Do it now. 


RUZICKA, Library Binder. 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore,*Md. 


DURA LIBRARY BINDING 


Gives you the best there is in RE-ENFORCED bindings 
We are prepared to receive your orders for new Fiction or Replacements at Pudlish- 


ers’ Prices, bound by this system in any material or style. 

If you want to save your purchasing money you should get acquainted with the 
Dura Re-enforcement. Soliciting a share of your patronage, we are yours for the 
dest there is in Library Binding. Twenty years’ experience in Library work. 


Work returned in four weeks. 


THE DURA BINDING COMPANY 
J. RUFUS WALES, Prop. 38-40 Shawmut Ave., Marlborough, Mass. 


THE KEYLESS LOCK BINDER 


Wo. G. JoHNsTON & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 
DEAR SIR:— 


We have been using several of your Kevless Lock Binders for several 
We have had no more trouble 


months and find them perfectly satisfactory. 
with the Magazine Thief and the old numbers look as good as new" 
when taken from the binders. 


They improve the looks of the reading table, keep the magazine in 
better condition and are so reasonable in price that EVERY Association can 


afford them. Yours sincerely, 
General Secretary. 
A Sample for Examination with Catalog Upon Request 
WM. G. JOHNSTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Originators of the Spring Beck Magazine Binders 


LOWCOST MAGAZINE BINDER 


for reading rooms and magazines that are circulated. 


Without strings, without rods, without springs, with- 
out gummed strips. Holds securely, does not muti- 


late, automatically locks, weighs less than 8 oz. and 
requires only a few seconds for inserting and removing magazines. 


Send us THIS ADVERTISEMENT AND 10 CENTS, 
and we will mail you one pressboard LOWCOST 
BINDER to hold 7x10 magazine. Illustrated catalog upon request. 


GAYLORD BROS., : Syracuse, N. Y. 
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F. C. STECHERT CO., Inc. 


29-35 West 32d Street, New York 


Agents for Universities, Public Libraries and Institutions 


Librarians and Book Purchasers are invited to communicate with us and 
avail themselves of our services and facilities for the procuring of their 
wants or for the answering of any inquiry pertaining to books or for lists 
on special topics. 


LEIPZIG 


LONDON Lists for Quotations are Solicited Paris 


OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


supplies promptly the books of all publishers. Actual 
competition has determined our discounts. Today we 
supply entirely the chief public and university libraries 
of the United States and Canada. 


Let us act as your sole agents and relieve 
you of every detail and unnecessary expense 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 
597 FIFTH AVENUE - - NEW YORK CITY 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, diligence and 
discretion in everything relating to it, Lene in small matters as well as great. Established 1816. 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (‘* Sotheran's Price-Current of Literature”), post free. 


140 Strand, W. CG. and 43 Piccadilly, W.: London 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICODE and A B C. 


OUR BOOK BUSINESS | 


has grown steadily year by year until now our Philadelphia store sells more books than any 
other American retail house,“and our New York store is a close second. 

The reason is simply this: we carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and where 
books can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will command the lowest 
possible prices. 

Our facilities for supplying libraries, both private and public, are of the very best. New 
books are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at less than publishers’ prices. 

Our New Book Catalogue is ready. Kindly let us know if you wish a copy. 


PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER new york 
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BOOKS OFFERED 


(On payment of transportation charges, plus 10 cents 
for packing) 


Russell Sage Foundation Library, 130 East 224 St., 
New York City 

Amer. Inst. of criminal law and criminology. Proc. 
1912. 

Amsterdam. Bureau municipal de craeiatigne. Stati 
stique demographique des grandes - les du monde, 
pendant les annees, 1880-1909. 191 

— Bur. of census and tatistics. Official year 

Black, Mrs. "Madeleine. Terminal market system New 
York’s most urgent need. 1912 

California. Commonwealth Club of California. Trans. 
May, 1913. 

Carnegie cvunietion for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing. Bull. Education in Vermont. 

Fed. Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer. 
Rpt. of Proc. Chicago, Dec., 1912 

Gt. Br. Board of trade. Cost of living in American 
towns. 1git. 

Gt. Br. Board of trade. Labour department. Ab- 
— of labour statistics of the United Kingdom. 


latieaeh, "Assn. of Factory Inspectors. Ann. conven- 
tion 
Internat. Congress on School Hygiene. Proc. 5 v. 


1913. 
Mass. Mimimum wage boards commission. Rpt. Jan., 

1912. 

Nat. (Amer.) Assn. for study and prevention of tuber 

culosis. Trans. 1913, 1914. 

Nat. Conference on Race Betterment. Proc. rst, 1914. 
N. Y. City. Estimate and apportionment poses. Depts. 
of health, charities, and Bellevue and allied hospi 

tals, Committee on inquiry into report. 1913 

* Y. City. Estimate and apportionment board. “School 
uiry committee report. 3 Vv. !gt!-13. 
iY State. Alien insane, Spec. Commissioner on 
‘a on alien insane in civil hospitals of N. Y. state. 
1914 
1. ¥. State. Committee for prevention of blindness. 
_ Publs. The midwife in England. Dec., 1913. 

. Y. State. Factory investigating commission. Wo 
‘men workers in factories in N. Y. state. Notes on 
some trades in N, Y. state employing a large pro 
portion of woman workers, by Violet Pike. 1912. 

Reprint from appendix 4 of the New York State 
factory investigating commission. Preliminary re 


port. 1912. 

Ohio. Employers’ liability commission. Rpt. to legis- 
lature of the commission appointed under senate 
bill no. 250 of the laws of r910. 19rt. 

Rumball, E. A. Fourth ward survey, Rochester, N. Y. 

St. Paul (Minn.). Directory of charitable and benevo 
_lent organizations. 1913. 

S. Amer. commission and the U. S. commission 
to investigate and study in European countries co 
operative land-mortgage banks, co-operative rural 
credit unions, and similar institutions. Agricultural 
co-operation and rural credit in Europe; informa- 
_ tion and evidence. Bibl. (part 2.) 

S. Congress. Rural credits: joint besrings before 
the subcommittees of the committees on ban ing and 
currency of the Senate and of the House of Repre- 
sentatives charged with the investigation of rural 
_ credits. 63d Cong. 2d session. 1914. 

S. Employers’ liability and workmen’s compensa- 
tion commission. Hearings before the Employers’ 
liability and workmen’s compensation commission. 
2. 

i United School of Social Service for Wales. 


Wales. 
Social problems in Wales. 1913. 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 
We offer any of the following duplicates in exchange 
for any of the following missing numbers: 
licates: Be tanical Gazette, V. 13, No. 1-6; V. 19, 
48, No. 3; V- 49, No. s; V $7, 
No. 2 Torrey Bulletin, V. 14, No. 11; V. 19, ‘ 
1, 9-10; V. 21. No. 9, 10, 11; V. 2a, No. 1, 7-9, 


11-12; V. 23, No. 1-12; V. 24, No. 1, 3, S> 7» 8 113 
V. 2s, No. 1, 2, 4 §; V- 28, No. 0; V. 29; V. 32, 
No 333 34. No. 1-7, 10-11; V. 35, 

No. 1, 9-12; V. 36, No. 1, 2, 4. 
Missing: ‘Botanical Gazette, V. 1-8; V. 9, No. 1-4, 
V. a1, No. 7-12; 


10-11; V. 12, No 
No. 4-12; V. 24, title page and index; V. 
; V. 20, No. 2-6; 


2s, No. 2-6; v. 26-27; v. 28, No. 2-6 
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OFFERED—Continued 


V. 30, No. 2-6; V. 31-32; V. 35, No. 3; V. 

43, No. 4-6; V. 44-45; Vv. 46, No. 1, 2, 4 orrey 

Bulletin: V1 -13; V. 18; V. 19, No. 1, 10, 12; V 

21; V. 22, No. 1-2, 4, 7-12; V. 23; V. 24, No. 1, 3, 

5, 7, 8, 10, 11; V. 25, No. 1, 2, 4, 5, 7-9, 11 12; 
. 26, No. 1-2, 4-12 


BOOKS WANTED 


Russell Sage Foundation Library, 130 E. 224 Street, 
New York City. 


Srate Boarps or Cuarities—Reporrs anp Pustica 
TIONS 


Ariz. Board of control. Asylums for the insane, 
Territorial prison and Territorial industrial schoo! 
Bien. rpt. All except 1902-04. 

Colo. Char. and corrections board. Bien. rpt. No. 
1890-92; no. 3, 1894-96. 

Colo. Char. and correction board. Quar. bull. v. 
no. 1, Dec. ro9rt. 

Ct. Char. board. Bien. rpt. (Previous to 188s, 
annual reports, since 1885, biennial.) No. 3, 1884 
(ann, rpt.). 

Ill. State char. commission. Quar. bull. v. 1-8, 
1899(?)-1906 

Ind. State board of char. Bull. (Previous to Dec., 
1895, called “Quarterly Circulars.”’) Quarterly 
Circular no. 8, Aug. 1-Oct. 31, 1891; no. 22, May 1 
Nov. 30, 1890 P 

Ind. State benevolent and correctional 
institutions, Legisl. committee on. Rpt. All except 
1907 and 1913. 

Kan. Board of control of state charitable institu 
tions. Bien. rpt. (Prior to 1905 issued by Board 
of Trustees a. . No. 1-5, 1884-86; no. 11 and 
12, 1896-98 and 1898- 1900; NO. 14, 1902-04. 

Kan. Board of control of state charitable institutions. 
Semi-ann. bull. No. 6, Apr., rort. 

Ky. State board of control for charitable institutions. 
Bien. rpt Nos. 1-3, 1903-05, 1905-07, 1907-09 

Me. Char. and corrections, State board of. Ann. rpt 
No. 1, 1912-13. 

Mich. State, Sec. of. Ann. abstract of statistical! 
information relative to insane, deaf and dumb, blind, 
idiotic, — minded, epileptic and either deaf or 
dumb. No. 1-17, 1873-1899; no. 19-28, 1891-1900; 
no. 30, 1902; no. 36, 1908; no. 38-40, 1910-12. 

Mich. State board of corrections and char. Bien 
rpt. No. 7, 1882-84. 

Mo. State board of char. and corrections. Bien. rpt 
No. 1, 1896-98; no. 5-6, 1905-06, 1907-08 

Mont. State board of char. and reformation. Ann 
rpt. All except 1905-06 and 1909-10, 

Neb. Char. and corrections, State board of. Bien. 
rpt Nos. 1-5, 1900-02—1908-10. 

Neb. Public lands and buildings commissioner. Bien 
rpt. No. 1, 1876-78; no. 3-6, 1880-82—1892-94. 

N. Y. State board of ‘charities. Ann rpt. no. 1, 1867 

N. C. Pub. char. board. Ann. rpt. 1889, 1890-1906 

Ohio, State char. board. Bien. rpt. No. 6, 1880-1 

Okla. Char. and corrections commissioner. Monthly 
bull. v. 1, nos. 2, 5, 1912 

S. D. State board of char. and corrections. Bien 
rpts. Nos. 1-4, 1888-9o—1894-96; nos. 8 and 9, 1902 
o4 1904-006. 

Tenn. State char. board rpt. All except 1903 and 
1909-10 

Wash. (state). State board of control. Bien. rpts. 
No. 2, 1902-04. 

Wis. State board of control of reformatory, charitable 
and penal institutions. Bien. rpts. No. 1, 1882-84 

(bien.); no. 3, 1873 (ann.). 

Wyo. State board of char. and reform. Bien. rpts 
1&898-99—1901-02. 


Literary, Educational, Scientific, Medical, 
Law, Theological and ALL other Subjects. 
SECOND- AND AT HALF PRICES! 
New at 25 per cent. discount. 

Catalogue No. 678 post free. State Wants Replacements a 
Specialty. Special terms to Libraries. Our Fiction Depart- 
ment consists of a thousands of volumes. Books sent 
onapproval. BOOKS BOUGHT: Best Prices Given 
W.46G. FOYLE, 121- 123) Charing Cress .W.C.. Londen, Ene. 
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The PHOTOSTAT 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Photographic Copying Machine for Libraries 
Manufactured by the Eastman Kodak Co. 
Exclusively for the 
COMMERCIAL CAMERA COMPANY 
343 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Catalog sent free on request 


THE NEW HAMMOND 
Card-Writing Machine 


Writes cards of any size from top to 
bottom without bending them. 


Interchangeable type. Any twotypes, or 
two languages, in the machine at once. 
‘‘Just Turn The Knob’’ and change in- 
stantly from one to the other. All lan- 
guages in all styles of type written on 
the same machine. 


The Hammond Typewriter Company 
69th Street and East River, : tt New York, N. Y. 


BOOK MARKS 


A New Series compiled by the St. Louis Public Library 
Published by the 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES DEPARTMENT 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


ADULTS 

1—SOUTHERN STORIES 
2—HUMOROUS BOOKS 
3—HISTORICAL NOVELS 
4—TALES OF MYSTERY 
s—WESTERN STORIES 
6—SOME GOOD NOVELS 
7—TALES OF ADVENTURE 


CHILDREN’S—GENERAL LISTS 


A—CHIVALRY TALES 
B—STORIES FOR GIRLS—1: 
STORIES FOR GIRLS—2z 
C—STORIES FOR BOYS—1 
STORIES FOR BOYS—2z 
D—BROWNIES BOOK MARK (Illustrated) 
GRADED LISTS, NUMBERS: TO 8 


One for each grade, to be used as sup- 
plementary readings in schools 


Price: 25 cents a hundred 


Not less than 25 of any number sold at one 
time and each order must equal 
even hundreds 


Sample sets: 5 cents each 


™ RAND 


Visible Index 
Wai Ten times faster than the old 
mm card index system. 


Two hundred names visible at 
one glance. A touch—two hun- 
dred more names are seen. 

Just the thing for a Library. 
Used by National Shawmut 
Bk. Bell Telephone Co. 
Standard Oil Co., ete. 


Catalog FREE. Ask for Cat. L. 


atl THE RAND Co. 
Holds 100 0 000,000 North Tonawanda, A 


cards 


LIBRARIANS 


If you are in need of assistants, or desire 
to change your position, apply to our Libra- 
rian’s Agency. We are ready to fill positions 
of all kinds. 

The American Librarians’ 
Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 
A. H. Campsett, Pu.D. A. C. Hupparp 


Agency, 522 


OOKS..—AIll out-of-print books supplied, 

no matter on what subject. Write us. 

We can get you any book ever published. 

Please state wants. When in England call 

and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER’S 

GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. 


SCHULTE’S | BOOK STORE 


maintains a thoroughly equipped Library 
Depar'ment. Write for our special Bargain 
Lists and send us your Book Wants We 
carry the largest stock in New York of Second 


Hand Books and Publisher's Remainders. 
New Catalogues just issucd 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
132 East 23rd Street 3 New York, N. Y. 
TICE & LYNCH 


Custom house Brokers 
16 Beaver St., New York 


Importations of books and Works of Art con- 
signed to us w ill receive e careful : attention. 


BOOK BINDING 


Eighteen years exverience for 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
(All through the country) 

Write for Prices and Book of Particulars 


The Bookshop Bindery 


314-322 West Superior Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
PUBLISHING BOARD 


78 E. Washington St. Chicago, III. 


A. L. A. Index to General Literature, Supplement 1900-10 


Cloth, $4.00. 
Material consists of a cumulation, under one alphabet, of the analytics of composite books and pub- 
lications of societies and bureaus, indexed in the Annual Library Index, 1900 to 1910, inclusive, and 


of 125 books never before analyzed in print. 


Index to Kindergarten Songs 
Compiled by Marcery C. Quictey, of the St. Louis Public Library, under the super- 
vision of Artur E, Bostwick. Price, $1.50. 

About 40 books have been indexed, including kindergarten songs, foik songs and American singing 


games. Books are indexed under composer; title; first line; author when well known; and subject 
when possible. Will be of unquestionable service to libraries in aiding kindergarten teachers and 


parents. 


Guide to the Study and Use of Reference Books— Kroeger 
Supplement 1911-13 


By Isapore G. Munce, Reference Librarian, Columbia University. 48 pages. Paper, 40 

cents. 

Contains (1) new books, (2) new editions of older works @ new volumes of unfinished works, and 

Y new issues of continuations which appear either irregular or less frequently than once a year. 
upplement for 1909-1910 has previously been published. ‘aper 25 cents. Kroeger’s Guide to 
Reference Books, revised to 1908, can be had at $1.50. 


Books for Boys and Girls 


By Carotine M. Hewrns, Librarian of the Hartford Public Library. New and revised 


edition. Price, 20 cents. 
It contains Miss Hewins’s own careful selection from the last ten years’ crop of children’s litera- 


ture and a re-weighing of the older books. ——— it all run the author’s spice of annotation, the 
inimitable ,sparkling quotations gathered here and there, and her original and judicious grouping of 


the various related subjects. 


Immigrant and Library: Italian Helps with Lists of 
Selected Books 


By Joun Foster Carr, author of “ A Guide to the United States for the Italian Immi- 
grant.” 93 pages. Paper, 35 cents. 

By special arrangement with the Immigrant Education Society of New York the A. L. A. Publish- 
ing Board has taken over a part of the edition. ; bee 

In preparing thes: lists, special attention has been given to the needs of readers of limited educa- 
tional experience, and a considerable number of elementary books have been included. About 375 
titles, to which is added a short list of periodicals and newspapers. Contains directions for order- 


ing books; library rules printed in Italian; and other helps. 


Analytical Cards for “Great Debates in American 
History.” 14v. 


Current. Literature Publishing Co., 1913. Price, $5.00 per set. 
About 340 cards to the set (subject cards only) on ror different subjects. The Publishing Board 
these analytical cards printed in the belief that the set thus analyzed will be of valuable 


has ha 
aid in debate work for high-school students and others, 


Books for High Schools 


Compiled by Marra Witson. Paper, cents. 
About 1 titles; very thoroughly annotated. Suited especially to town and small city high schools. 
Socommmenaed to cublie libraries as a purchase list for young people of high-school age. Adapted 


from list printed for Minnesota school libraries. 
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INFORMATION 


To The Librarian: 


**INFORMATION’’ is a monthly digest of current events, 
planned to provide all readers and students who need to keep up 
with the movements of history in the making with a condensed 
cyclopedic history of the past month; and incidentally it 
carefully indexes the daily and weekly papers by giving exact 
date of each occurrence or its record. 


Four dollars pays for a year's subscription—a number each 
month, and four quarterly numbers, each containing all that 
appeared in the previous three months, arranged in a single 
alphabet. You will find ‘‘INFORMATION’’ worth much more than 
this as a time saver. 


The support that ‘‘INFORMATION'' is entitled to, if 
promptly given, will insure its further expansion and the 
widening of its scope. 


May we have your subscription? 


ORDER FORM 


R. R. Bowker Co., 241 West 37th St., New York. 


Please send to the undersigned, INFORMATION, monthly, 
with quarterly cumulations, for one year. 


(Library) 
(City) 


(State) 


TERMS: Monthly, with quarterly numbers, $4; without 
quarterlies, $3; quarterly numbers only, $2 per annum. 
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A CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY OF 


Library Supplies 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH, 
GUMMED ALPHABETS AND NUMERALS 


*Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 


BINDING 
°F. {, Be Barnard & Co., Inc., 105 Federal St., Boston, 


*The rhe Bock Shop Bindery, 314 W. Superior St., Chi- 


Brabandt & Valters Book Binding Co., 3604-06 Lincoln 
Ave., Til. 
Burgmeier Book B 
Chicago, Ill. Send or particulars. 
*Chivers Bookbinding Co., g11-913 Atlantic Ave., 
Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Olaf ee Book Bindery, Bloomington, Ind. 
*New England Library Bindery Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Northwestern Bindery, Evanston, Til, 
H. Rademaeckers, Newark, N. 
Pam Ruzika, 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md. 
rge H. Send, Cincinnati, Ohio. Mich 
Springport ookbinder pringport, Mi 
A. Sullivan, Island View Place, Rochelle, 
N. ¥. Old books rebound. 
Universal Binder Sales Agency, s East smth St., 
ew York. 
& Co., Mich, 
ufus Wales, Marlboro, Mas: 
BOOK COVERS AND MAGAZINE BINDERS. 
*Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 
The Holden Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 
*"W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co., Kalamazoo, Mich, 
*Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chica 
Universal Binder Sales Agency, 5 East 14 “St, 
New York. 


ORD EPTS. 


Jenagh Baer & Co., 6 Frankfurt a.M. Ger- 


ny. 

“Baker's Great Bookshop, Eng. 
*Baker & Taylor Co., New 
*A. Bonnier Pub. House, New York (Scandinavian). 
*F. A. Brockhaus, Leipzig. 
*Dura Binding Co., oo h, Mass. 
“Hinds & Noble, York (Educational Books). 
*H. R. Huntting Co., Springfield, Mass. 
*Henry Malkan, New York. 
Cc. McC lurg & Co., Chicago. 

E. Schulte, New York. 
Scribner’s Sons, New Yorx. 
*H, Sotheran & Co., London. 
*F. C. Stechert Co... Inc., New York. 
*5. E. Stechert & Co., New York. 
*John Wanamaker, Philadelphic and New York. 


BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC. 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 

The General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

*Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
*Snead & Co., Iron Works, Jersey City, N. J. 


CAMERAS, STEREOPTICONS, ETC. 
Commercial Camera Co., Rochester, 


Vietor Animatograph Co., Davenport, Iowa. 


CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
*Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, 
The General Firenroo ng Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
“Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
"A. Fi. cClurg & Co., ats-2a1 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


indery, 1909-10 W. North Ave., 


USTERS. 
Gowers Co., 200 Summer St., Boston, 
ass. 


FILES FOR NEWSPAPERS, ETC. 
Uniross Binder Sales Agency, 5 East 14th St., New 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 


| Betzler & Wilson Fountain Pen Co. 


ron, Ohio. 

Laughlin Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich., Self-Filling. 
INDEX CARDS. 

Elsinore Paper Co., 29 Beekman Se New York. 
“Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. 
The Globe-Wernicke Co. Ohio. 
wag eS Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
"A. cClurg & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 
*Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 
gins & Co., 271 St. 
& Co., 
LADDERS. 

Bicycle Step Ladder Co., ~ Randolph St., Chicago. 
LETTER COPYING MACHINES AND 
DUPLICATORS. 

The Beck Duplicator Co., 491-493 Broadway, New York. 
Co., 228 est Broadway, New 

or 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
LETTERS OUT OF 
UMMED PA 
The Tablet and Ticket Co., ee rverk, Chicago, San 
Francisco. 
LOOSE LEAF DEVICES, LIBRARY RECORDS, 
INDEX, 


Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

*Democrat Printing Co., Madison, Wis. 

Feldmann System Mfg. Co., 1938 North Ave., Chicago. 

*Rand Visible Index, North Tonawanda, N "Y. 

MAGAZINES, BACK NUMBERS. 
Walter S. Houghton, West Lynn, Mass. Sets, volumes 
and back numbers. 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Paul C. Patterson, 4043 Powelton Ave., Phila., Pa. 
MECHANICAL COUNTERS. 

Veeder Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. Counters for 
library circulation, statistics or attendance, 
OFFICE FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 

The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

TYPEWRITING MACHINES AND ACCESSORIES. 

*Hammond pyeguetter Co., 69th to zoth Sts., East 


River, N. Y. 
Remiaghen Co., New York and Every- 
where. 
Underwood Typewriter. Correspondence, card and 
billin machines, 30 Vesey St., N. Y. Cc. Branches 
in all large cities. 


*See advertisement elsewhere i: this number. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


WANTED—A Second-hand Oak Shelf list Cabinet, 
holdin Cards 2x5, 12 or more drawers. 
STATEN ISLAND ‘AC "ADES fY, New Brighton, N. Y. 


ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
561 Third Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Scandinavian Books 


LIBRARY AGENTS LOWEST RATE 
LISTS FREE 


Secondhand and New. 
Hinds and Noble, 31-33-35 West 15th N.Y. City. fur Catalogue. 
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mig 5 Taylor Co., Wholesale Booksellers, 33-37 
1 St., New York. 
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y. W N. Y. stock of Peri- 
Cadmus Book Shop, St., a York. 
Campbell, Willi 
and 
Caspar, C. N., Co., 431 E. Water St., ne a 


Franklin Bookshop, Phi 
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soth St., New York. 


Ison Bargain “Shor. 
Rare Su 

McDonough Co., Joseph, 73 Hudson Ave., Albany, N. Y. 
Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 

History, ) 
peteon L. —s. & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, 

Book Co., "5 St. New Yee York. 


Putnam’s Sons, G. P., Publish 2 West asth St., 
New York; 24 ‘ord St., q 

Putnam's (Retail Department of above). Booksellers 
and Li Agents, 2 W th St., New York; 


24 Bedford St., Strand, jon. 
Robinson, E. R., 410 River 2S, Troy, N. | 
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Cedric Ltd., Portway, Bath 

& Ca, Lat, Soho Sq., London, W. (¥atural 
Ed we a 83a Hick St., Marylebone, London, 
Ellis, iesers.. 25 29 New Bond St., London, Eng. 
Paul, Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, 
Fock. ‘Bockhandlung Gustav, Leipzig, 
Friedlander, R. & Son, Karistr 11, Berlin, N. W. 6, 


Gotthall intend en Linden, Berlin. 


Higham, Cha.les, & 279 St., London, 


n, George 37 George Edinbu ‘uri- 
Old and Books, Ea iy Scottish 
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Librairie Armand Colin, 103, Bd. St. Michel, Paris, 


Voorhout 9, The Hague, 
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gia 
y, G., 9 Quai Malaquais, Paris, 


Rapilly Paris, France. 

Rosenthal’s Antiquariat (Ludwig), rican. Books, and 

Showrooms, Lenbachplatz 150 
- Great Russell St., London, W. C. 

erdinand, Osnabrack, Germany. 

Sotheran, 140 London, W. C. 
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of Mterary excellence, historic interest and value to Public Libraries. 
DOMESTIC. FOREIGN. 
Aldine Book Co., 295 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Atkinson, R., 97 Sunderland Rd., Forest Hill, 
Anderson, John R., 31 W. rsth St., New York. Baer” & Ger. Ne 
Baker's Great Bookshop, 14-16 John Bright St., Bir- 
tnd $1 Broad St., Oxtord, Eng. 
mporters Besnier, Third Ave. New 
oliand. 
» A. Querstrecse 26, Leipaig, Gorm, 
Bumpus, J. Ltd., 350 Oxford St., London, Eng. ee 
Carter, F. C., 71 Middle Lan orneey, 
Chivers Book Binding Co., Bookbinders and 
sellers, 911-913 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. es ey 
Clark, Charles W., Co., 128 West 23d St., New York. i ae 
Crawford, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo. Meer: ah: ae 
Dewitt & Snelling, 1609 Telegraph Ave., Oakland, Cal. 
Foley, P. K., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Geodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Gregory, H., 116 Union St., Providence, R. I. 
Heartman, Chas. Fred., 36 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Hudson Book Co., 862 Hewitt Pil, N. Y. City. is ee 
Huntting, The H. R. Mass. 
Huston, A. J., Exchange St, Portland, Me. tore, urcnne oa! Acton, Londo 
Lauriat, Chas. E., Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. W., Eng. (Family histories, Pedigrees, Ameri- a 
Lemeke & Buechner, 30 West 27th St., New York. cana, Researches made.) i. 7 aah 
Littl orn Mass. many. 
Leeser & Ca Hiereemana, Karl W., Kénigstrasse 29, Leipzig, 
McClurg, A. C., & Co., Booksellers, Publishers and oe a 
— Daniel H., 154 Nassau St., N. Americana. 
wers Mercantile Co., Minneapolis, Minn. — — = | 
Preston Rounds Co. Providence, a all subjects issue requently; 3 
iors 
Hooks, rare DOOkKS of every nd, arusucal 
bindings, prints, etc.) 
Quaritch, Bernard, 11 Grafton St., New Bond St., - ty ae 


RECENT PURCHASES 


cyclopedia Britannica. 11th Edition, vols mor., thick paper, as new, 
Norroena: Anglo-Saxon Classics. Royal Edition, 15 vols., full mor., new........ $36,00 


Holmes (Oliver W.), Works. Standard Library Edition, 15 vols., cloth.......... $13.50 | 

<i} Kipling (Rudyard), Works. Outward Bound Edition, 23 vols., silk cloth........ $23.00 
Hamilton (Alexander), Works. Constitutional Edition, 12 vols., buckram........ $16.00 | 
Stoddard’s Lectures. 12 vols., 4 levant, Boston, 1904..............ececeeecceees $20.00 | 
Warner (Chas. D.) Library of the World’s Best Literature. 30 vols., 4 leather. 
Muhibach (L.), Historical Novels. 20 vols., cloth, new...............5.eceeeeees $7.60 || 

Classic Tales by Famous Authors. Story-tellers’ Edition, 20 vols., 4% mor........ $12.50 
Scott (Sir W.), Waverley Novels. Colonial Edition, 24 vols., %4 leather.......... $12.50 | 


Brinkley (Capt. F.), Japan and China. Author’s Edition, 12 vols., cloth.......... $16.50 | 
Great Events by Famous Historians. 20 vols., cloth, N. Y., new................. $12.50 


Library of Modern Business. Alexander Hamilton Business Institute, 12 vols., 
Nature Library. Published by Doubleday, Page & Co., 15 vols., large 8vo, con- 
taining hundreds of plates (some in color). Best collection of Nature Books 
ever published, covering such subjects as Birds, Mushrooms, Wild Flowers, 
Butterflies, Moths, etc., well bound in heavy library buckram, leather labels.. $24.00 | 
Page (Thos. N.), Works, including Novels, Stories, Sketches and Poems, Planta- 


Beacon Lights of History. Limited Edition, 15 vols. 34 green morocco extra, 
Morris Paper sides and end papers, gilt tops, edges uncut.................... $27.00 


tage (Lyof N.), Works. Scribner’s Subscription Edition, = vols., blue silk 


Edgeworth (Maria), Tales and Novels. Longford Edition, 10 vols, cloth, illus- 


Spencer (Herbert), Complete Writings. 21 vols., cloth, 8vo........ Lvkeiinehousnae $21.00 


INFORMATION ON ABOVE SETS OR OTHERS WILL BE FURNISHED ON REQUEST | 
SAMPLE VOLUMES WILLINGLY SUBMITTED 


WE PAY TRANSPORTATION CHARGES 
QUOTATIONS FURNISHED ON NEW AND OLD BOOKS 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


HENRY MALKAN 


New York’s Largest 42 Broadway and 55 New Street | 
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